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Danzig 


The Ancient City & 


the Modern City State 


By Herbert Vivian, m.a. 


Author and Traveller 


NTIL recently Danzig was chiefly 
known for a sticky, caressing 
liqueur flavoured with cinna- 

mon and floating tiny particles of gold 
leaf—the eau de vie de Danzig of big 
international restaurants, But now this 
very ancient city has acquired a new 
importance, owing to the frantic 
rivalries between Poland and Prussia 
since the Great War. 

One can easily understand why the 
Poles need Danzig and the Germans were 
reluctant to give her up. She is the out- 
let of the Vistula, which, with its 
affluents, covers a larger area than any 
German river, and, if money can ever 
be found for the construction of canals, 
will serve the whole basin of the Oder, 
Niemen, Dniester, and Dnieper. 

Danzig, or Gdansk, as the Poles call 
her, was first known as a Slav settlement 
at the end of the tenth century, and 
belonged to Poland until the beginning 
of the fourteenth, when she was taken 
over by the Teutonic Order, which 
undoubtedly contributed largely to her 
prosperity. The Order had been founded 
by Crusaders in Palestine, had made a 
short and futile attempt to colonise 
Transylvania, 
and had then 
been rashly in- 
vited by the 
King of Poland 
to settle in his 
country. The 
result was that 
it dominated 
and spread 
everywhere, ob- 
taining after 
some eighty 
years an outlet 
to the sea at 
Danzig. 
The method 

annexation 





of 


THE FREE CITY-STATE OF DANZIG 


was characteristic of Teutonic regard for 
hospitali There was a sudden raid 
on the Feast of S. Dominic, accompanivl 
by the murder of more than 10,000. 
men, women, and children, whe con. 
stituted the bulk of the population, 
Many took refuge in the chitch and 










became restless 
although fosterin; 
There was a revolt in 1454. and Danz: 

became Polish once mor She ‘ 
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centuries, and was often besieged, but 
never taken, except once by the Russians 
in 1734. In 1793 the ned partit 
Voland restored her to German rule, 
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Danzig has 


always been 
more or less in 
the British orbit. 
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DANZIG, THE CITY STATE 


British shipping was one of the earliest 
sources of her prosperity. In 1392 she 
received no fewer than 300 visits from 
British ships as against 100 in 1918. 
British merchants established counting- 
houses, built churches and granaries, 
supported missionaries, and gave money 
for municipal purposes. When there was 
an economic war between England and the 
Hanseatic League, Danzig was excepted. 
from proscription and Queen Elizabeth 
conceded a poodly share of the White 
Sea trade. During the reign of Queen 
Anne the British colony in Danzig 
was the largest on the Continent. 
Even now there are still various traces 
of the old British influence. 


Bmberrassing Relic of Prumian Rale 

The population is still largely German, 
owing to the restrictions which German 
masters imposed upon immigration. 

The Polish citizens consist almost 
exclusively of Protestants, who have 
maintained their religion for centuries 
under the mild rule of Catholic Poland. 
They are lively, genial people, known as 
Mazurs, from the place of their origin, 
and are best remembered in the outside 
world as the creators of the Mazurka, 
their national dance. 

With Danzig now an independent 
state they have many difficulties before 
them, the chief of which is a horde of 
useless officials, a very embarrassing 
relic of Prussian rule. Least of all can 
small states afford to pay parasites, 
and the only hope is to obtain productive 
work from the majority of the citizens. 

Street Nemes that Tell « Story 

Danzig is essentially an industrial, 
middle-class town to the tips of its 
palaces. You can tell this by the style 
of the buildings and the names of the 
streets. The chief thoroughfares are 
‘Woolweaver Street, Milkcan Street, 
Blacksmith Viaduct, Pursemaker Street, 
Anchor Smithy; Bucketmaker Court, 

+ Cooper Street, Ironmonger Street, Potter 
Street, Butcher Street, and our old 
friend Baker Street. These names bring 
bome to you the whole spirit of honest 
toil, while a smell of brewing and 
factories mingles with the hammering 


of smithies and the rumble of machinery 
in the air, and there in Trousermaker 
Street are three tailors sitting cross- 
legged on the ground at an open window 
and chaffing the maidens as they pass. 

The first impression is that you have 
stepped right back into the Middle 
Ages. There is probably nothing like 
it anywhere except Liibeck, while even 
Niiremberg os almost moder s 
comparison. But Danzig is severe in its 
medtevalism, with heavy substantial 
houses, gleaming gables, turrets, heavy 
balls of stone, ponderous statues, gar- 
Boyles, heraldic beasts, all sorts of florid 
decorations. There are usually flights of 
Stairs at the entrances with stone balus- 
trades ending in lions with gaping jaws, 
or voracious fishes, or menacing dragons. 

The houses are often magnificent 
within, possessing wonderful carved 
staircases, frescoed ceilings, and beau- 
tiful ‘old furniture, much of which, 
however, has been sold and carried 
away during a succession of troublesome 
times. You can trace the architectural 
development of the town in the various 
quarters, ranging from prim red brick 
to richer sandstone, the garish buildings 
of the seventeenth century, and the 
unsightly creations of more modem 
German art. 


Tevton v. Polish Architecture 


An enthusiastic German talks with 
patriotism of Danzig as “ the petrified 
shadow-play of old fairy tales,” but 
there is really little or nothing dainty 
or mystical about this solid over- 
decorated city, more like a collection 
of christening cakes or substantial stage 
scenery than anything suggestive of 
romance. And yet the effect is not un- 

Above the buzz of business 
you hear cheery clocks chiming simul- 
taneously from ten different towers, 
while hundreds of bells play sober 
carillons. A local poet has summed up 
the general impression of " dark gables 
and high windows, towers peering 
through the mists, statues pale as 
ghosts standing silent by the doors.” 

High as the houses are, they seem 
like children’s toys beside the heavy 
Teutonic cathedral of S. Mary. It seems 
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YOUNG MEN AND MAIDENS PAIRED FOR THE BRIDAL DANCE 


Action dances inevitably tend to disappear as civilization 
jar mterest attar 

the peasantry dwelling in the Nogat valley temntoee nf Danzi < d, 
‘onlurne and carrsing pupyet bekles and bridegrnmr set betwee eandien 


at all, only in dramatic ballet, ‘Thus pee 


‘arrayed in 


to have eaten up all the space which 
was needed for streets and to have 
folded all the adjoining dwellings under 
its wing. 

The Germans of Danzig are very 
proud of this overgrown edifice as 
a monument of German greatness 
and strength ; and the utmost contempt 
is expressed for the humbler and more 
beautiful architecture of the Poles, 
which is dismissed as almost horizontal 
beside all this triumph of the perpen- 
dicular. The high altar is painfully 
Gothic and has not been improved 

German attempt at restoration in 
1870, or by the effect of very modem 
stained glass windows presented by the 
King of Prussia in 1844 as the first-fruits 
of a new Berlin factory. 

Almost the only object of interest is 
a Last Judgement by Hans Merlinc 
(or Memling), painted in the fifteenth 
century for a member of the house 
of Medici. On its way to Florence 
it was captured by a Danzig cruiser, 
whose owners presented it to this 






porerved, tf preserved 


church. Following — the 
custom of art pillage, the 
it off to Paris in 1807, but it 
back after Waterloo. 

Other important edifices include the 
Artushof or Junkerbof, called 
King Arthur of England and, 
after the rich ants of the Baltic, 
who were the ut Junkers and held 
their exchange here. The town hall is 
Tegarded as a triumphant monument of 

: strength, but 
n for the 
tower is surmounted by a ue of a 
king of Poland. The chimes enjoy 
special fame, the painted ceilings are 
Venetian, and there is a remarkable 
winding staircase of carved oak. 

The chief resort of the town is the 
Long Market, flanked by gable after 
gable of the best patrician houses. The 
rivers Mottlau and Radaune, tribu- 
taries of the Vistula—the Mottlau 
drowsy and sluggish, the Radaune a 
Tushing torrent and father of mills and 
factories—are the great arteries of 
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MODERN ENTERPRISE IN MEDIEVAL ENVIRONMENT 
Fine wventeentn centary gabled buildsngs flank the duty thoroughtares 
re uy token “At thee pout ct Se 


running ike a single street through Danze from east to west. chon stands the 

fourtecnth century Rathags with a slender tower 270 {eet high caging 1m a jul spire topped 

afi we sand to represent hin, S.smund Auzustus of Polind eptune Fountain past wi! 
‘twamlnes now fun, was Cast 1 1033 
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Almost peculiar to Danzig are the stone terraces, something like the Finreatine 

Douses, end formerly used tor family gatherings. As seen here trom the Brixll 

re approached from the street level by fights of steps with stone of iron balustrades, uften elaberatcly 

cmmamented. Unfortunately, these survivals from @ long-past time are incompatibc with th 
development of modern street traffic, and ther are tast disappearing 
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Danzig. the secret of all her ancient 
prosperity, The great rafts of timber, 
which have probably travelled for 
hundreds and hundreds of miles, afford 
aconstant joy and interest to visitors. 
The so-called Long Bridge, which is the 
quay of the Mottlau, is crowded with 
bargemen, and offers bright touches of 
colour with the many booths and stalls 
which overflow with fruits and flowers 
and greenery in the springtime. 

If Danzig be unduly solemn and severe, 
the same cannot be said of the beautiful 
country outside. Stand on the ancient 
ramparts, or climb to the fort on the 
Bischofsberg, and you wilt enjoy a 
prospect thr is a feast of colour. And 
# you doubt the influence of Polish 
civilization, drive a {cw miles to the 
village of Oliva and visit the famous old 
Cistercian Abbey, which was suppressed 
about 1800, but still contains carved 
statues of Polish kings and tombs of 
Polish dukes. There are portraits of all 
the Polish abbots since 1170. It was 


‘CITY STATE 


here that Sweden and Poland concluded 
peace after a war of more than 60 years, 
and you are shown a black marble slab 
beneath which the treaty has been 
deposited. 

Danzig is bound to Poland, Poland to 
Danzig. Without any injury to the 
present German population, and without. 
any pressure upon it, on the lines of 
voluntary and natural choice of what is 
one’s own good, and under the influence 
of factors more attractive still than they 
were in the times before the Partitions 
—a more intensive business connexion 
ith Poland, nearer communications 
with her centres, Posen, Warsaw, and 

» and union with the more 
effective influence of Polish national 
culture--under such conditions as these 
the ancient city of Danzig, born anew 
in the present, and possessing as it 
does, excellent natural facilities for 
maritime trade, will become the great, 


powerful, and prosperous seaport of the 
Tesurrected Poland. 








SLIPPERY SPORT: =A: Allir- FOR HERRINGS COMPETITION 


Ip many parts of the world @ pop’ 


‘amusement 
of a suspended apple without Deehing it with the bade. "Danttg 
it feat—springing on akstrs toes the fce and saatching & 


‘this much more 


folks is to attempt to tale a bite out 
fun out off 
fom 9 strag 


by catching it between the 
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I. The Democratic Danes and Their Homeland 


By Shaw Desmond 
Author of “ The Soul a Denmark "* 


HE little kingdom uf Denmark has 

I obtained a significance through- 

out the world out of all 
proportion to its size, due, primarily, to 
the fact that it practically leads the 
world in agriculture, and that so many 
Danes in various countries have made 
their mark in science, art, and invention. 

The country consists of the peninsula 
of Jutland, with its stretches of heather, 
sand, and scientifically worked soil ; the 
big island of Zealand with its luscious 
pastures, and the little island of Fimnen 
(Fyn) sandwiched in 
‘between them, while 
around its friendly 
coasts there is a 
sprinkling of idyllic 
little isles. 

Although it has 
an intimate beauty 
that is all its own, 
there is no mountain 
in the country; 
scarcely a hill 
worthy of the name, 
not asingle big river, 
and only a few 
streams. Of its 
population of some 
three and a quarter 
millions, 600,000 
have come together 
in Copenhagen, the 
capital, which lies on 
the east of Zealand, 
facing Malm, in 
Sweden, across the 
blue waters of the 
Oresund or Sound. 

Since the Great 
War, North Slesvig, 
that Sonder Jylland, 
or South Jutland, 
beloved of every 
Dane, has once 
more been taken out 





ARGUS-EYED SENTINEL OF DENMARK 

Busby. rifle, Lace lh opened the 
‘beari Kg guard ts suc! 

Sa to warrant Su" for toe ciatarbers ‘obit 


of the grip of the big neighbour on 
the south. 

The Dane, like the Irishman and the 
Jew, is to be found everywhere, and 
can be recognized by three unmistakable 


















characteristics. He is, exeept the 
Trishman, the most fluent taker in 
rope, thongh, unlike him, he is 
Urope’s worst orator; his naturalness 






and good-nature are almost without a 
and, te has a hing 
scepticism, especially if he be a Copen- 







hagener, which is quite bis own. He 
every 


abs at 
> thing, 
himself. 






High: 
lander of Denmark,” 
thongh a genial 





aa 
Enropeans, 


among 
the 







Dane has 
lack of imag 
being str 
uncempre 


has 
expressed it, 


one writer 


he is not“ four: 
dimensional.” On 
the other hand, his 
powers of critical 
analysis are excep- 
tional, as those who 
have lived some 
years in the country, 
and, having learnt 
the language, have 
lectured to Danish 
audiences in both 





DURING THE BUSY HOURS IN A WELL-KNOWN STREET OF COPENHAGEN 


Copenhagen, the capital of Deamark, is a large and handsome cit 
Kjobeahavn or Merchant's Haven 


receives its Danish name ss 
wlio, on account of its favourable sit 








ition, mi: 


on the island of Zealand, and 
irom the numerous merchants 
of it an Important resort.” This photograph 


i 
of the Vesterbrogade exemplifies the enormous cycle trafhe continuously to be seen oa the 
‘and well-kept sterets of hia capital town 
‘Photo, The, Larsen 


Danish and English, have discovered, 
no man being quicker than the Dane 
+ any false quantity of 
in man or method. 

lv, the Vane is a round- 
headed, powerfully built man of middle 
height, often carrying so much flesh as 
‘ave no suggestion whatever of his 
Viking forbears, who, in the dead 
centuries, descended upon the coasts 
of Britain, where they first harried, and 
then married. He is a tremendous 
trencherman, Denmark having the best, 
the cleanest, and most carefully super- 
vised food in Europe, and he eats 
anything from four to six meals in the 
twenty-four hours, beginning with rolls 
and coffee. Upon his table one often 
finds four or five kinds of bread, with 
the Danish national dish--sm&rrebrod 
(‘smeared bread"), made of bread- 












and-butter with various delicacies, 
fish, flesh, and fowl, laid upon it. 

The partner of his jovs—for, since he 
takes life casily, his sorrows are few—- 
is distinguished, when a girl, by great 
beauty of complexion and strength, 
rather than fineness of limb. She, like 
her husband, is, on the whole, fair, 
although nowhere is there to be met 
greater variety'of human type than in 
little Denmark, as the Danes affec- 
tionately call their land. In half an 
hour's walk, one will see Danes of all 
shades of complexion, with hair from 
jet black to the lightest flaxen, while 
the variety of feature is so noticeable 
that there can scarcely be said to be a 
Danish type. 

With the Dane, as the Arab, hospi- 
tality is almost a religion, only that the 
Dane, as a whole, is not religious. His 
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own word for it is gaestiri (guest-free), 
and the stranger is invariably welcomed 
with open arms. If an Englishman's 
house is his castle, the house of the 
Dane is a home for all the world, where 
the stranger within the gate seems 
always to be expected, and where he 
always finds himself surrounded by that 
extraordinary natural atmosphere or 
stemning (that expressive word for 
which the English “ atmosphere" is no 
equivalent), which makes him instantly 
at home. 

One of the first things to strike the 
stranger in the conversation of a Danish 
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PACKING THE MOST NOTED EXPORT OF 

Denmark have a world-wide 
largely welcomed in Engiand as it is 
, Whnte-robed workers are busily engaged in cutting the butter Inta cakes and in 





men of 
tly Rood, is ax 


hing if for exportation. ‘Tbe value of the butter for 

ing it for ex . value of 

oe ‘the total value of Danish exports 
Photo, Extng Galloway 


THE DANES 


household, almost of any chis, is its 
curious quality of intellect, its humour, 
and the 
countri 









lancnages shown by these 
highly educated people, of whear at good 
proportion — speak 
and German duentl 
knowles 
countries, 
in the Board Sehools or Kemmine 

















(eammen  svhoels "1 Many Pines 

re ittse rquaintince wilh the 
French la amd with) Brench 
literature, Nov is it uncomment 





Danes who knew far mere about the 
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export amounts tu nearly 40 per cent. of 
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Trish question than most [Englishmen, 
and to have such Dickensian characters: 
as Barkis in "David Copperfield,” 
quoted {recly by all sorts and conditions. 
In addition, one may say that the 
Dane is the only European, outside 
Norway, who can pronounce English 
i His lish visitors at 
nding it difficult te believe 
that individuals with whom they have 
entered inte conversation are not 
native-born English. 












Working Class that Never Kaows Hunger 

The Danish language itself, highly 
dev loped though it be and with a big 
an impossible language 
mer, whu, with few excep- 
has never been able to twist his 












cing y's, and to acquire that 
able check or std tone almost 
peculiar {0 this language. Like English, 
to which, as to German, it is closely 
related, it has hardly any grammar, but 
an exceptional literature. 

Perhaps the most outstanding thing 
in this little land is its democracy. With 
its reputed tiny minority of some eight 
himdred aristocrats, its backbone of 
peasants, a middle class whe seldom use 
the word itself, and an educated working- 
clus which, literally, never knows 
Nunger, there is to all intents and pur- 
}4nes no such thing in Denmark as class. 
You lift your hat to every man, work- 
tocrat. You lift your hat to 
asherwoman or your | 
maid, whom you address as Froken or 
ing Christian himself, the most 
and a half feet of royal 
y in Europe, may be met any 
ing « stroll down Bredgade, the 
Regent Street of the capital, lifting his 
hat to all and sundry. 




























Dirty Liven Washed ia Private 


There are no servants in the English, 
Vrench, or German sense of the word. 
A writer who visited the country 
expressed his astonishment that at the 
table of the wstronomer-royal he sat 
down with the aforesaid astronomer’s 
nurse, and at the house of an insurance 
magnate with both his maids, to whom 
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he was introduced before they ate. Nor 
does such an occasional breaking down 
of barriers in Denmark Iead to the 
familiarity that breeds contempt. To 
the Dane, who is in so many respects a 
strong conservative, the distinctions of 
the outside world are both artificial and 
incomprehensible. 

There is no surer index to a country 
than an examination of its lovemaking 
and its morals. Denmark has a certain 
uniqueness of outlook upon these vital 
matters. It has, outside Nevada, per- 
haps the easiest divorce law in the world, 
the Dane, rightly or wrongly, believing 
that the forcible holding together of 
incompatible temperaments is more 
immoral than immorality itself. Danish 
divorce is distinguished by the fact that 
it is secret, there being no washing of 
dirty linen in public, and nobody knows 
who has divorced whom. A_ simple 
application to the authorities by cither 
of the parties, almost always made with 
the consent of the other party, the lapse 
of a suitable interval, and the matter is 
accomplished, the divorce columns of 
British and American newspapers being 
regarded, frankly, by the Danes as bad 
taste or worse. 











Marriage Not « Profession 


This ease of divorce in certain more 
or less limited circles, where divorce is 
leads to a certain 
where a man has 
divorced or been divorced three or four 
times, but, on the whole, the Danish 
marriage is one of the happiest on earth, 
the Dane usually making a_ tender, 
thoughtful husband and his wife being 
not unly a loving, but an intelligent wife, 
whom he usually consults in all his 
undertakings. Danish women are 
specially well equipped to act as help- 
mates to their men-folk, as nearly every 
girl in Denmark, irrespective of class or 
wealth, works at some definite calling, 
and very often continues tu do so even 
after she is married. Marriage in 
Denmark is not a profession. 

Despite the fact that there is 2 high 
illegitimate birth-rate in Denmark, one 
would scarcely be justified in calling 
Denmark immoral, although the Great 








POPULAR FISH MARKET AND ITS THRONGS OF BUYERS 
Ja the fish market and in the fish shop# of agen lve fh are usually kept ewimming in huge take 
of water, for the Dane prefers to buy his Gab tes inh 2 favonra ond ofthe Dan, and fyures 
conspicuously in the national dish “ smbcrebrid,”” smeared bread,” which consists of thit 
Rast nd butter, with varicur delieacin, sca cl fob eas, or tow, lad Upea t 
Photo, Underwood Press Servics 
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War, with the unexpected prosperity 
which it brought to the country, has, 
as in so many of the neutral countries, 
caused a notable decline in public morals. 
It would perhaps be more accurate to 
say that in the little country across the 
North Sea, there is less hypocrisy about 
these things than in Anglo-Saxon 


countries, and that the Dane views with 
a somewhat lenient cye what would be 
regarded in America or England as grave 


Denmark has given much more than 
its quota of scientists to the world, 
including Tycho Brahe, pioneer of modern 
astronomy ; Orsted, the inventor of the 
electric telegraph; Niels Finsen, dis- 
coverer of the Finsen-rays, which have 
stemmed the ravages of the dreaded 
disease of lupus; and Poulsen, one of 
the most distinguished pioneers in wire- 
less telegraphy. The country has also 
given some most distinguished scientific 





ENTHUSIASTIC MEMBERS OF A ROWING CLUB 


Well-trained, skilful, and energetic, these able-bodied y¢ 





art of rowing. In their trim nai 


costumes, 
Preseut a pleasing picture seated 





oung Danish women are adepts in the 
with the tightly-fitting practical cap, they 


the light boats which, impelled by the rhythunic movement 
face 


‘Of the oars, glide rapidly and easily over the water’s surfi 
Photo, The. Larten 


infractions of the moral code. As a 
Dane would put it: “ We are, more 
natural about these things.” One result 
of this is that in Denmark there are no 
tragedies of ruined girls, the State, in 
one of the few countries that has solved 
the poverty problem, making generous 
provision for the illegitimate child and 
its mother. It may, however, be said 
that the parties to such irregular unions 
frequently have them legalised. 


men in other branches of knowledge, 
including Vilhelm Thomsen, one of the 


. world’s most eminent philologists, and 


his colleague Jespersen, inventor of the 
Phonetic system of teaching English 
which has made him famous. 

Apart from the great names of the 
past, like Soren Kirkegaard the philuso- 
pher, and Hans Christian Andersen, 
whose fairy tales have gladdened the 
lives of millions, there are Georg 


mere play- 
isis 


a the competi taxed » the Di 
ith their agile, graceful, and masterly display of diving and swimtning 
Phote, Ths. Larsen 
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Is appearance in Denmark, but it has undoubtediy come to stay. This 
dof the growing interest of the nation in what they stl! term relaxation, 
fitutes mere of au anmsement than a development of the physical and mental 
rx up” which has such wonderiul effects on the psychology of a nation 








THE STARTING POINT ON THE COURSE AT ORDAUP 
not the dareallslet of the Englishman where sport ip concerned, and to a great extent 
lacks the «' keenness ” of the more temperamental Anglo-Saxon. But sport is sornething new to the 
Vane, and its appeal to the national fancy has but recently met with a response. This cycle race, 
however, has no lack of eager competitors not yet of enthusiastic spectators 
‘Photos, The. Laren 
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VALIANT SONS OF THE VIKINGS ON THE 

General Baden-Powell, the originator ani Trader of this great workt uw 

its to the Danish camps, ancl has | uch Hmuprenscil BY th 

prowess of the young Sconts. amute, the serene Se. 
‘supporter of the organization, f seen in dark snilurm te the sie 















DANISH GIRL SCOUTS AWHEEL ON THE HIGH ROAD 
Like the Boy Scouts, a strong and growing movement in Denmark, the ( 
organized and trained. A company of Danish Girl Scouts awbeid is ne nu: 
{8 one of the most popular sports in Denmark, nearly every perviy peneesvts 
to the scaty fal of snow In winter bicycles tay be used the whole yeut ro 

Phetee, The, Larsen 
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Brandes, the greatest Shakesperean critic 
of the twenticth century. Johannes 
V. Jensen, the novelist, and one of the 
giants of modern literature, is a Dane, 
while the number of writers and pocts 
of high class that Denmark has turned 
out within the last hundred years or so, 


from the hymn-writer and edu- 
cationalist, Grundtvig, downwards, is 
amazing. 


Especially striking is the number of 
gifted painters produced in a land where 


er. 





KILNS OF THE ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS, COPENHAGEN 


horizon for the artist, whether writer, 
painter, or musician, although Denmark 
has given some fine musicians to the 
world, both composers and inter- 
preters. That is why one so rarely 
meets with the symbolical or, in the 
larger sense, the imaginative, in 
Danish art. 
So far as politics and patriotism are 
, Denmark presents a series 
of amazing contradictions. The Dane, 
especially the Jutlander, is conservative 


a 


Penmark's most far-famed manufacture is that of porcelain. The industry was first introduced 

inte the country in t772, when a small factory was started for the making of china from Bornholm 

clay. Seven years tater the industry passed into the hands of the State, aud has remained under 

{ts management ever since, although at the present day several private concerns have been opened 
Photo, Ewing Galloway 


sometimes almost every tenth man or 
woman one meets seems to have been 
born with a palette in their hands, from 
men of international ‘reputation, like 
Skovgaard, to others whose fame has 
not spread outside Northern Europe. 
‘What the Danish artist, as a whole and 
with few exceptions, lacks, is breadth 
and vision. People who live in the 
greater countries and who, willingly or 
unwillingly, are brought itito contact 
with world events, scarcely realize how 
Touch the little country narrows the 


and individualist by nature; yet, in 
no country in the world is social 
democracy stronger, the party now 
polling some 400,000 votes out of only 
3,000,000 inhabitants. State action in 
this country of individualists has now 
reached such a point that it has become 
benevolent bureaucracy, possibly due, 
in face of the individualist majority, to 
the intensive organization of the 
Socialist vote, the political system, like 
the agricultural system throughout the 
country, being honeycombed with 
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DANISH POTTER AT THE POTTER'S WHEEL 





Phets, Ewing Geilower 
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: CASTING A LARGE VASE IN THE MOULDING-ROOM 

Casting Is done by pouring liquid clay Into a mould, and when sufficient of the moisture has been 

retained Dy the porous mould, the remainder of the liquid is poured out, leaving a coating of clay of 

tte reunited thickness inside, | When partially dry thig shrinks away ‘from the mond, allowing its 
it ean then be treated and finished. Handles and fect are applied in the clay state 












POTTER MAKING PLATES IN THE ROYAL MANUFACTORY 
Porcelain iv distinguished from earthenscare by being avitreous translucent substance coated with a hard. 
‘Arauspareut giaze. soft kaolin clay, a hydrated aluminium silicate, is formed by the weathering 
OF ge aud ofbce rocks lies enade State le i ead toes quartz and other impurities by was 
‘when it appears in-a white powder form and ls mised with felapar, Blat, etc..for porcelain manufacture 
Photes, Ewing Gellowny 
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ADDING THE DECORATIVE TOUCH TO THE CER. 
An thls coo) dellzhtful studio flowers, plants, butterflies, and even sn 
form objects used as models by the ts, and many af 


have been repeated in this ware. Cope clain is generally of a simple form, the era 
are extremely delicate. The beautifully shaped vases are subjected to intense heat befure devoration 


Ps 








PORCELAIN PAINTER AT WORK IN MIS STUDIO 
With dexterous hand he guides bis brush over the smonth surtace of the vase, beautiful designs 


springing up at his touch. 


The ceramic decorator applies the colours with 


eat care, knowing 


t the purity of tone, and sometimes even the colour, does not appear unti! after firing : and some 
colours will not ‘mix with others, but will in the fire react to their mutual destruction 
Photo, Ewing Gellowey 


State interference, the misuse of the 
national unemployment grants leading 
to what can only be termed “ organized 
malingering.” For althongh in the 
realm of the agricultural, where the 
combination of individualist and State 
action has had such splendid results, 
the coming in of the State seems to 
have been fully justified, in the social 
realm, where individualism seems 
steadily to be discounted, the wide- 
spread State subsidising has had the 
most unfortunate results for the Danish 
working-class. 

Another strange contradiction is to be 
found in the fact that in this country 
of an intense patriotism in circles like 
that of the High School, a country 
which put up one of the most gallant 
fights in history of a weak country 
against a strong—that against the 
German States in 1864, there is to-day 
an indifference to nationality and 
patriotism unparalleled in any Con- 
tinental country. And this, again, in 
spite of the fact that no other country 
displays its national flag so much upon 


every occasion as Denmark—that 
beautiful flag which the Danes call the 
Dannebrog, with its white cross upon a 
Ted ground. 

The visitor is also presented with the 
baffling fact that almost all Danish 
politics concem themselves with 
economic rather than ethical or strictly 
national issues, and that the modern 
Dane has a tendency to be not only 
indifferent to, but to show a distrust of 
politics and politicians in any form, a 
Danish political meeting being marked 
by a notable absence of enthusiasm. An 
exception to this indifference must be 
made in the case of the Social Democrats 
who, however, are, in some views, 
governed by stomachic rather than 
ethical considerations. 

The four principal political parties in 
the country, which has both a Folketing, 
or House of Commons, and a Landsting, 
or Upper House, are called the Hdyre 
(Right} or Conservative Party, now 
steadily declining in influence; the 
Venstre (Left) Party, corresponding 
soméwhat to the Liberals in Britain; 
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the Social Democratic Party and the 
Radical Party, sometimes forming a 
block with the Socialists. 

Almost all the workmen, though com- 
paratively few peasants, are to-day 
Sociat Democrats, and it is not 
impossible that Denmark, with its ever 
increasing trend towards the Left, will 
be the first country in Europe to have 
a more or less permanent Socialist 
government, as also, with its detestation 
of bloodshed and scarcely veiled good- 
natured contempt for the profession of 
arms, it is more than likely it will be 
the first European country to disarm. 
For the Dane is a steady and convinced 
pacifist, and in this respect may be 
called the Chinaman of Europe. 

And finally, we are faced with the 
contradiction that it was this country, 
with its indifference to pol 
was one of the first to give the vote to 
women and to make them eligible to sit 
in parliament, and there exists, 
parallel to the way in which, 
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handspan of years, thas raised its 
peasantry from a feudal condition to 
that of one of the most educated and 
independent peasantrics in the world. 

Religionsly, Denmark possesses a 
small minority of intensely religions 
people, chiefly segregated within. the 
ranks of the Indre jor, ar Taner 
Mission, a sect corresponding te the old- 
fashioned blood-and-lire Methodisay in 
England, and within those of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which in this Pro- 
testant country is making great strides 
There is a Danish State Church, showing 
Aly a steady decline int 
. but the Dane un th 
and especially in the towns, 
himself indifferent to tel 
form. 
The 
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IN THE DIPPING HOUSE OF THE PORCELAIN POTTERY 
‘The vases already decorated are collected together prior to the glazing proves. Each plece of 
‘ware is plunged into the solution which adheres in an even coating to the surlace, imparting a fine 
transparent glaze, After glazing, the ware is again baked i au oven, but this Une at 3 much 


Gercer heat whic! 


not infrequently cracks the beautiful ornament 
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even defeating English Cup finalists. 
Cricket at one time locked like capturing 
the imagi 





ground before: the all-conquering Soccer, 
although it is still playcd here and there. 

Boxing, during the last decade, has 
made great strides, the Dane showing 
exceptional endurance and strength, and 
possessing a skill above the average, but 
the Danish nature, lacking as it is in 
pugnacity, has hitherto prevented these 











are well represented by thi 
landers, can always “ee the 
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children of the Vikings, who were once 
ASurope’s champion heavyweights, from 
reaching the position in the world of the 
cight-ounce glove to which their other 
qualities entitle them. 

The Danes are not only fine seamen, 
but they are among the best swimmers 
in the world, for Denmark, with the sea 
lying at its doors, has splendidly equipped. 
baths, salt and fresh, while there is a 


Islands, belonging to 
ug pair, who, like their 
ver lining of every cloud 


little band of enthusiasts, known as 
Vikings, who bathe in Denmark's icy 
seas right through the winter. 

The finest thing on the sporting side 
of Denmark is its gymnastic system. 
Almost every young Dane, boy or girl, 
goes through a systematic course from 
an early age, the system being based 
on the Swedish, most of the exerciscs 
being without apparatus, the dumb-bell 
being rigidly excluded and attention 
given to development of litheness and 
; agility rather than to 
{ sheer muscle. As among 

the old Greeks, gymnastics 

are taught as the only 

proper preparation for ait 

games, and thousands of 
{ Danes of cither sex, from 
i youth to middle and even 
H old age, may be found in 
H the gymnasiums of the 
country as early as seven 
o'clock in the mourning, 
going through a strenvous 
preparatlidt to fit them 
for the work of the every- 
day world. The Danish 
physique, however, with 
its fine blood and hone, 
is due even more to the 
excellence of the l 
food, and to a h althy 
climate, which is a little 
colder and drier than that 
of England, than to sports 
and gymnastics. ‘Two 
things have specially 
marked Denmark out for 
distinction. First, the 
giving to the world of 
the famous Danish High 
School system; and 
secondly and chiefly, a 
finely organized and 
ubiquitous cooperative —_ movement, 
which has combined with what is 
probably the most scientific agriculture 
in existence. 

Taking it as a whole, the soil of 
the five millions of acres, reckoned in 
hectares {one hectare equals nearly 
two and a half acres), which constitute 
Denmark, is rather poor than otherwise, 
yet by assiduous toil and science 
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Denmark has been transformed into the 
dairy of Europe, sending her butter, 
oggs, and bacon, the last of which she 
rarely cats herself, throughout the 
world, and being visited by the agricul- 
turists of all countries to learn the oldest 
af all secrets—the best and : way 
to weing a livelihood from Mother Earth. 

Four-tifths of the exports of Denmark 
are agricultural, small-holding every- 
where obtaining. It is claimed that this 
system has given Denmark's peasantry 
a unique freedom from the extremes of 
poverty, and with the Danish peasant it 
has become an article of faith, which 
one would no more dream cf discussing 
with him than the negro question with 
a citizen of the Southern States of 
America. 

However this may be, the scerct 
of Denmark's agricultural success is 

















standaniisation, At one time, cach little 
farm produced its own batter and eggs 
without thought for the others, but then 
the shrewd peasants put their heads 











butter 
ntivth 
bout $3 per cent. af the farms, 
livestock, were affiliated to wie 
Coopethtive (1 about S1 per 
cent, of the cattle were registered in the 
cooperative movement. ach ereamery 
is controlled entirely by couperitors who, 
vach with one vet their own 
the profits ide jue 
according tu the delivery of the 
indivicnal. 

Denmark hh 
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DANISH YEOMEN AND FARM GIRLS 


‘They still employ many old-fashioned farm 
farmers ted the scientific methods of coltivat 
coabled them to supp! 


y a foreign Ly Te 
© practical training in We special “folk hook." where ev ory detail of dowestic management is taug! 







Pe OLD NATIONAL COSTUME 


, but the staunch cooperation nt thew 
pu 
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friends of the family than as cows. 
Their value is determined only by one 
thing—fatty contents. The payment 
for milk is decided by its fatty per- 
centage of cream. 

Throughout the country, the average 
milk yield of the farms is about 2,700 
kilogrammes (a kilogramme~z"2 lb.), the 
fatty percentage for the entire country 
averaging 3'5. These things are worked 
out to places of decimals; on some 
farms a sort of thermometric chart being 
hung over each cow, with the name of 
the animal above, indicating whether 
the percentage of fatty contents is 
being kept up, and the effects of the 
different foods employed. 

There is naw a well-organized system 
of cooperative slaughter houses, the 
first being built in 1887, five years after 





the 
insta 

like the creamer 
clean that they 
ably with the i 
dairies, They are 
by the State, which 
guides for the boards 
of the cooperative creamer 
sultants, who give advi 
machinery, etc. Nothing 
chance. The country is di 
egg-collecting areas; cach cuoperator 
has his own number, the date the ege 
laid is stamped on cach eqg-shell ; the 
eggs are sorted by weight, and they are 
gathered by a man who goes from place 
to place, forwarding them by rail tu the 
head depot, or clearing house. There 
are also seven exporting Butter Unions. 


first Cooperative creamery 
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Not only does Denmurk apply the 
cooperative principle to pork’ and beef, 
cocks and hens, but it has its own 
Cooperative Insurance Companies, 
which, in some instances, regulate the 
premium paid by the member by the 
number of pounds (not pints) of milk 
he delivers to his creamery. One of 
these companies alone has a federation 
af about 3,300 creamerics. 

There is also a great Cooperative 
Bank, a Cooperative Sanatorium Union, 
which has over onc thousand cooperative 


a 


Above the heaped 


Photo, Keystone View Co. 
unions as members, with a total ot 
nearly 200,000 cooperators. 

Finally, there are over 1,500 coupera- 
tive stores with a membership of about 
one in ten of the population, their 
turnover being over six millions of 
pounds per annum in a country of only 
three and a quarter millions, and, in 
addition, there are formidable coyperative 


blossoms in the flower market of Copenhagen 

this friendly old face with {ts genial sinile meets your eyes, and 

makes It Linpossible to retrain from buying the scented nosegay 
of choice flowers offered with such old-world courtesy 
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societies for manure, fodder, corn and 
seed, machinery, cement, an‘ coal. 

The vast and involved machinery of 
all this cooperation is gathered into the 
hands of a single Cooperative Executive 
—-the Central Cooperative Committee of 
Denmark, and it is this Committee 
which has begun a duel to the death with 
the Trusts in that country. 

The Danish business man has won for 
himself an enviable place in European 
commerce, not only by his enterprise, 
but by his probity.” But the Great War 
has had far-reaching 
effects, at one and the 
same time launching little 
Denmark into the 
muclstrom of big business, 
breadening her business 
ideas, but also, un- 
fortunately, breeding a 
new type of business man 
known as the ge 
" get-rich-quick 














type, a 
type which has damaged 


the Danish reputation. 
This was brought about 
_ by the fact that when at 

the outset of the Great 
~ War the communications 
between the warring 
countries broke down, 
Copenhagen was used as 
a sort of International 
Clearing House by the 
combatants. 

Denmark has one or 
two big undertakings, like 
the well-known East 
Asiatic Company, but in 
normal times its business 
activities are upon a small 
scale, perhaps upon the 
smallest scale on the 
Continent, “ business” 
here being used in 

sense of the word. For 








the special 
Denmark, is the country where the 
krone of roo dre (=1s. 14d.) takes the 
place of the pound, and the dre itself is 


still largely used. It is also the country 
where that picturesque survival from 
another age, the cellar shop, is still to be 
found everywhere. The Danish 
business man, however, not only in 
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In Capital &% Country 
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Europe, but in that America to which 
the Dane has emigrated in such large 
numbers, has always been able to more 
than hold his own in competition with 
his hustling rivals. 








The Dane, who is Europe's first 
cooperator, in business (finince, in- 
surance, cte.) refuses absolutely to 


combine, and has also the 
other strange quality that, 
in modern business at 
least, he never trusts any- 
bady, sometimes not even 
his own partner. This 





again is one of those 
baffling psychological 
puzzles presented by 
Denmark, which in many 
of 


ways is a couutry 
but its o 
lies 
tic scepticism, 
laughing and good- 
natured though it be, 
which has impregnated 
certain circles of | the 
Danish people. 

The most Danish thing 
in Denmark is that now 
world-famous institution 
—the Danish High Schou, 
the father of which was 
“the Prophet of the 
North,” Grundtvig. 

Nikolai Grundevig him- 
self was one of those 
warrior pricsts who so 
often have led their own 
people and changed the 
history of the world. He 
was the son of a South 
Zealand clergyman, being 
born in the year 1783, the 
High School being founded 
seventy-seven years ago. 
The basis of the High School is Christian, 
but non-dogmatic. 

Grundtvig came at a time when 
Denmark, beaten down into the slough 
of materialism and self-distrust by the 
unsuccessful war against England in 
1807 and its separation from Norway 
in 1815, had begun to lose faith in 
itself, So it was that Grundtvig built 
his High School upon the rock of 
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“nationality.” That was the idea. 
He had then to find the method, 

This was that historical method which 
is the very heart of the High School ant 
which teaches the young Dane, mat or 
woman, why he or she is Danish, and 
the things for which their country 
stants, helping them to find 
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MEN FROM THE TOP OF THE GLOBE 
They have grown tow big to be carried in the leant, 
hore of their Eskitne mothe 
stont bee ts whirk their 

store of skins, trophic 





and mist new toddlte abent in the 
fas mate fee then frei c 
of sneresstut hunting excursions 
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pusness ” 
“The living word, 
opposed to the t 
is almost exch used in 0 
schools, this living word being really 
the recognition of life in education a 
opposed to the me: ip of facts 
and the passing of 

As a typical High School course, we 
may take that in vogue at Askov, the 


and sclbexpress 
sit is called, 
ing from the book, 
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most ‘compreliensive of the Danish 
High Schools. 

Two :ectures, common to the whole 
school, are held daily, one in the fore- 
noon and one in the afternoon, the rest 
of the teaching being broken up into 
smailer sections, the lectures falling 
under six series and the subjects under 
two groups—History and Natural 
Research. The first group includes 
part of the history of the North, the 
history of the world, the history of 










literature, Church history, and” the 
history of culture. With this is 
associated that famous High School 
conversation form o ‘truction between 





master and pupil, in a school where the 
master regards himself as learning from 
his pupil as much as he teaches. 

The lectures in the second group of 





Natural Research include astronomy, 
chemistry, geology, and biology. With 
this goes a series of mathematical and 
laboratory exercises. 

Recognizing that the essential to 
nationality is language, in the High 
School the Danish language is taught 
not merely as a haphazard means of 
conversation but the pupil learns its 
psychological significance and learns to 
use it frecly, consciously, and power- 
fully. In a typical winter course, 
teaching of the mother-tongue is com- 


pleted in twelve diferent sections 
according to the pupil's previous 
knowledge. 


At Askov there are also classes in 
English, French, and German, while 
sociology plays a large part in the course. 
T ar pupil studies Danish 





ESKIMO HOUSEWIFE IN HER PRIMITIVE KITCHEN 
The shagay coat and “shammoyed" skin trousers of this Eskimo woman, who is bending over 


the pots containing the unsavoury mixture which she calls dis garment 
severe climate of her native land which fg beamed in by the eternal Polar = 
long, lank bair prociaim ber an unmisti 


‘coanteuance 
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by the eternal Polar wo. Her cast of 
ible member of the Mongolian stock 
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ESKIMO HUNTER AND HIS WIFE IN WINTER COSTUME 


‘Their bome-sewn garments are chiefly marle of seal or hear shi 
soft akin of the eider-duck or with trimmings of erabrearie 
the costumes of the two fexes, for women wear trriisers 

case the woman is distinguished by ber plaited hair and the tread 
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sociology in a manner that, by the 
historical method, gives him or her a 
real grip upon the way in which the 
society into which he has been born has 
come into being. Second-year pupils 
study a more purely historical sociology 
with life-histories of leading men. 

Denmark, both people and country, 
is in fact one of the most interesting 








lands in Europ: with its complex of 
social, educational, and agricultural 
experiments; the high intelligence: 


which is its people's, and the paradox 
which is peculiarly its own. 

At one time one of the most powerful 
countries in Europe, Denmark has been 
a coloniser in both the tropics and the 
Arctic Circle. The Danish West Indies 
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have, however, been sold to the 
US.A., and Iceland has been given 
independence. There remains its Arctic 
Colony, Greenland. 

‘The first man to colonise and convert 
Greenland was the Danish missionary, 
Hans Egede, 300 years ago. 

Like all Eskimos, the Greenlanders 
are Mongols, with the characteristic 
broad, flat face, lank, black hair, and 
almond eyes, but they are intensely 
hospitable and friendly—a merry and 
innocent people. The skin is a pale 
ochre, while in the younger women and 
children a pretty olive tint shows 
through the coating of grease with 
which the Greenland face is generally 
covered, but the women age rapidly. 
In stature, the men and women vary 
from 5 ft. to 5 ft. 4 in. 

The women, like the men, wear 





trousers of fox, seal, reindeer, etc., and 
the female tunic-hood has a “ tail" 
which serves as a baby-carrier, They 
have considerable colour-sense, the 
women’s trousers and tunics being 
omamented with cider-duck, etc., and 
their boots, coming to the knee, being 
dyed in brilliant colours. 

Their lives in many ways are rather 
animal, morals, not helped by European 
influences, being rather promiscuous, 
and the exchange of wives not uncom- 
mon. They live on blubber, raw flesh, 
which is sometimes, however, bailed, 
shellfish, seaweed, berries, etc., and 
have both summer and winter dwellings, 
the latter called igloos. The former 
are femporary, movable structures, 
used for hunting and fishing, while the 
latter are partially underground huts 
built of stones and sods, roofed with 





“ESKIMO MEMBERS OF A DANISH SETTLEMENT IN GREENLAND 
ta general appeuance the Eskimos are very like tbe Chukchis and Koriaks of the Kamchatka 


pite se broad fat face, 


Pomasula, 
is by no means 


the average en rysiognom 
the weet 


semi-ubterranean winter 


‘the fat cheeks, and Mongoloid obliquity of the eyes, 





summer home is infiattely superior 
ile shown on page 1612 
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OF THE ARCTIC WATERS 
This strange cratt, propetied by doulde-blatlext paddies, is 
nde of sealskin tightly stretebed over a punted tra 
Ravigator sits. The Eskimos ot Greeniand are frequently 
Peary, the Arctic explorer, duscribes them as " shin 
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turf, and heated and lighted with oil 
lamps, the windows being covered with 
membrane. Now, however, timber, 
imported, is often used, and in the 
“ colony-towns ” (Bo-byer), the Green- 
landers have many of the appurtenances 
of civilization, the better educated 
speaking Danish as well as their own 
tongue. Two families or more some- 
times occupy one hut. 

They have,.to an extent, been 
Christianized, have their own churches, 
and generally are being “ civilized,” 
although it is safe to say that much of 
this is virtually but skin-deep, the 
Greenlander being essentially pagan. 

The craft of the most cxpert boatmen 
in the world are the wonder kayaks, 



















. Stretched aver wood or 
ml the umiaks, or woman 
cary up to two or 
three tons. Harpoons aud Ianees, the 
blades to-day being made font iron, 
but formerly from chipped stone, are 
used for seals and fish, | The nati 
leather-work and ciderdown ry e 


nade of se 
whalebone, 
boats, which wi 















very beautiful. The“ husky” or sledge- 
dog is famous throughout the world for 
his endurance. 

The 


cenlander would seem duomed 
i since the 
diseases by 
and with him will vanish 
ving traces of our ancestors 
of the Stone Age, now lost in the mists 
of time. 
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II. The Stirring Story of the Scandinavian Kingdom 
By J. A. Brendon, .A., F.R.His.S, 
‘Writer on Moder European History 


HE Danes, as a le, emer 
c[ eee Ss eet 
mythology in the course of the 
eighth century, and the spirit of adven- 
ture, common to the Vil stock, soon 
Jed them to seek out foreign lands, The 
‘Swedes sailed eastward, and to the south, 
The warriors of Denmark steered their 
ships towards the west. 
ring the ninth and tenth centuries, 
countless pirate crews swept down fram 
Denmark upon Britain. At first they 
came only in quest of plunder. A small 
force would land from a few ships, size 
such arms and provisions ax could be 
found, burn down the church perhaps 
brand a blood-red cagle on the priest's 
back, and then return, taking with thent 
the cattle and the horses they hac stolen, 
In course of time the Panes came as 
conquerors, Gradually they settled in the 
country, and so gave the British people 
tom of the best blood that tlows in their 
veins. 
Then came Canute, or Knut the Great. 
Tn s037 this mighty Dane waded through 
blood to the British throne, and for several 
an Anglo-Scandinavian empire was 
actually in being. Canute was quick to 
see the strategic importance of Britain, 
and purposed to make the country the 
heart and centre of his empire, He 
extended that empire over England and 
southern Scotland, Denmark and Norway, 
and the Wendish lands along the south 
coast of the Baltic ; and“ in his kingdom,” 
the chronicler tells us, “ was so good a 
peace that no one dared to break it.” 


Greatness of Medieval Denmark 


While Canute lived the empire pros- 
; when he died it crumpled at once. 
ie the idea of an Anaio Scandinavian 
em ingered in men’s minds for years, 
aad Damsh kings. long ‘cherished the 
design of reasserting their claims to 
England. ‘So late “as the fourteenth 
century, King Waldemar IV., called 
Al (1340-75), seriously planned a 
conquest. ne 
the death of Canute, the Danish 
monarchy lost Norway as well as England. 
None the less the Danes, the first of the 
Scandinavians to accept the Christian 
faith, continued unt the thirteenth 
century to be the dominant people 
Rorthern Europe. They held sway from- 
Holstein to the cat fe from Lake 
‘Wener to the Elbe. ling to legend, 











in a great hattle fought near Reval, in 
12149, against the heathen Esthonia the 
Danes lost their bauner and were very 
hard pressed. Then sucklenty there tell 
from na Ted heanner with a white 
cross in the Nite. Round this the Danes 
falhed, aud sv won a glorious: victory 
The national ay of Denmark to this diy 
is red with a white ero 

The greatness of 4 
ended in 






















a castle on t 
for nearly three years. 
to retin liberty, he are 
ransom nearly ail that) Denmark hint 
acquired during hfty years ob compuest. 








Anarchy bel sovereign sway in Demark 
after his death, and for a century at least 
the Danes had no national history. In 





the meanwhile, te hegemony ol 
North paswd ‘into the hands of 
famous Hansa, 


Power of the Hansa Cities 












citits--notably 
ranged along th 










to the changed trading conditior 
resulted from the #6 of the x1 





Portuguese and explorer 
rapidly dechned. 1V 
became king of Denmark in 1440, strove 
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Mansa 


gallantly to wrest frum th 
In thin Jn 


the power they bad usurped. 
failed. Hut he made the 1 
nation, he restored) n 
he died leaving De 
kingdom. 
Under the rule of his daughter, Margaret 
(1376-1412), the country gave promise of 
ini former strength. Margaret 
political genius, with a will of iron, 
She was one of the few Danish sovereigns 
who, before the seventeenth century, 
ruled in fact as well as name. “ All the 
nobility of Denmark,” wrote an ald 
chronicler, “ were scized by fear of the 
wisdom and strength of this Indy.” 
The outstanding feature of Margaret's 
reign was the so-called Union of Kalmar, 
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July 20, 1397. This was the vutcome 

& series of adroit political mancruvrings 
by which Margaret brought Norway and 
Sweden also under her sway. The union 
lasted until 1523, but Margaret's successors 
failed ever to make it more than a nominal 
bond, The three kingdoms, though they 
acknowledged the same sovereign, re- 
mained entirely separate, each with its 
own laws and institutions; and the 
frequent and inevilable absence of the 
king enabled the ruling class in each— 
particularly in Denmark and Sweden—to 
add mare, and yet more, to the excessive 
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shri Fe an enlightened 

and accomplished “king,  couragemasty 

challenged the privileges of the nobil 

and sought to assert the authority of t! 

in all his dominions, and so really 
$ i ¥ ian aimect i 




















nately, they were very r 
In the end, the king bromght disaster on 
himyelf and the Danes. 

Jn Sweden, the high-handed actions of 
Christian evoked for the first time a truly 

triatic spirit, «Under the inspiring 
leadership of Gustavus Vasa, the people 
rose in revolt, severed the Danish 
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connexion, and re-established their inde- 
pias on a firm national basis. 
ark, too, revolted against Christian. 
But the Danish revolt was not a national 
revolt; it was a revolt only of nobles 
jealous of their ancient rights. Unhappily 
‘Denmark, the nobles won. In 1523 
Christinn was driven from his throne, to 
spend the remainder of his long life, once 
full of promise, wretchedly in captivity. 

Meanwhile, the condition of the kingdom 
he had lost went rapidly from bad to 
worse, and for a hundred and fifty years 
something indeed “yotten ‘in the 
state of Denmark.” The monarchy was 
made elective, the royal office became an 
empty honour, and the nobles, a privileged 
class which acknowledged no correspond- 
ing obligations, and paid no taxes, usurped 
all anthorit; Tolitical liberty became a 
thing unkn Peasants were reduced 
to serfdom, burgesses to penury. 

‘The Reformation, so far frony improving 
the situation, made it worse. In most 
countries. the adoption of Protestant 
wlicfs tended to facilitate the growth of 
eral ideas, Not 40 in Denmark, There 
removal of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy had the effect of depriving the 
people of their only protection from 
© yssion ; while the confiscated wealth 
of the Church enabled the nobles still 
further to enrich themselves. In 1523 
the Swedes severed them- 
selves from the Union of 
Kalmar. The Norwegians 
lacked natural leaders and 
an influential native nobil- 
ity, and so were constrained 
to remain under the Danish 
monarchy. — For another 
three centuries the political 
history of Norvay was. 
bound up with that of 
Denmark. 

‘The period from 1523 to 
1fou is the darkest in all 
the annals of Denmark. 
Faction, strife, and opprea- 
sion gave rise to untold 
suffering among the pec ple, 
ageravated by the inces- 
sant wars which the Danes. 
were called upon to wage, 
mainly against Sweden. 
The Hanish monarchy con- 
tinued proudly to claim 






























that supremacy of the 
North which” Sweden, 


under the house of Vasa, 
had in fact won from it, 
As a symbol of that 
supremacy, it insisted on 
emblazoning on it arms the 
three crowns of Denmark, 
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strike their topsail to 
Danish men-of-war. Fur- 
ther, it exacted customs 
dues from all ships which 
sailed into the Sound, and 

erally made demands 
which Sweden, then one of 
the greatest military 
Powers in Europe, could 
not admit. 

This bitter, fratricidal 
strife between the peoplesof 
Scandinavia proveda heavy 
drain on the resources 
of Sweden. Denmark it 
ruined. The Danes, espe- 
cially their sailors, fought in 
these wars with a heroism 


of which the nation justly 






Denmark bape to prevail 
against the well-organized 
rival? In the words of one 
gallant admiral, the nobl 
God, or king, or count 







One by one important provinces were 








taken from Denmark—Gothlind, fer 
example, and Scania, Bicking 1 
Halland. By the middle of the : 





teenth century she had sunk to the evel 
of a third-rate Power. 

‘Then a remarkable thing happened, In 
1660, the Danish people rose ugaiust the 
tyrants who had misruled the 
revolution began very much as other 

pular revolutions have begun. Normal 
Fomever, a popular revoluvi 
an attempt to establish sc 
popular government. The 
no such attempt. Instead, th 
their king an absolu hereditary 
sovereignty. The king, Frederick IC 
(1648-70), supported by Peder 
(Count Griflenfeld), “one of the most 
notable of Danixh statesmen, accepted the 
offer. And for a century and a half the 

ple of Denmark continued to live under 
the most highly-centralised monarchy in 
Europe, “ the only comfort left to them,” 
wrote Lord Molesworth, the British am- 
bassador, “being to see their former 

ressors in almost as miserable a con- 
dition as themselves." 

But there is another side to the picture. 
Denmark needed a strong government, 
and under a despotism which, on the 
whole, was well directed, the country 
advanced with giant strides. In a short 
time the Danes regained the position 
they had formerly held in the family 
of nations. Among the changes initiated 


fuiase Marie, widow of Frederick V., 
reaching agricultural reforms, which 
pave the peasant class equality before the 

w with other citizens, and abolished 
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the Armed N 
the most, splendid 
Navy. ‘The exploit, too, redounds to the 
glory of Denmark, The Danes were beaten 
only because Nelson Jed the British, 
Kelson avowed that the battle of Capen: 
hayen wus the hottest fight in which he 
ever took part, and, as the hero of the 
day, he named Peder Willemocs, the boy 
commander of a small Danish’ gunboat 
which engaged the British flagship for 
four hours, After the battle, Nelson 
urged the Crown Prince of Denmark to 
make the boy an admiral, 

‘Six years later, the Panes and British 
fought a second battle of Copenhagen, a 
deplorable aflair, which came about in 
this way, In June, 1807, Napoleon and 
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attitude the Dancs would adopt, sent a 
flect, under Admiral Gambier, to the 
Baltic to demand the surrender of their 
navy. 


‘Loss of Norway & Heligolend 


The Danes naturally refused to accede 
1o this outrageous ition. Thereuy 
Gambier. proceeded. to bombard Copen- 
hagen, doing an immense amount of 
damage in the city. The Danes endured 
this bombardment for thres days before 
they surrendered. Gambier then calmly 
sailed away with their flect. Canning, by 
this bold” move, may have defeated 
Napoleon at his own game. It is impos- 
stblc, however, on this ground, or even on 
the ground that Britain's need was great, 
to justify an unprincipled violation of 
the rights of a neutral state. The result 
of this action was, of course, to drive the 
indignant and defenceless Danes straight 
into the arms of France. This brought 
further trouble on them. When Napoleon 
fell, they fell also, and, by the terms of 
the’ peace settiement of 2814, were 50 
vindiclively humiliated that for several 

they ceased to be a Power. 

In 1814, Denmark lost Norway, which 
was callously taken from her ang handed 
to Sweden. In 1815, she also lost Hehgo- 
land, which was annexed by Britain. 








Growth of Internal Prosperity 


Under an autocracy, the Danes failed 
to attain to greatness. Under a despotism, 
they failed again, Jt remained for them 
to ‘experiment with democracy. After 
1855, liberal ideas steadily gained ground. 
In 1848, that year, ot revolutions the 
progressive pariy finally acymred the 
a hand, and’in 184 King Frederick 
VII. was forced to grant a constitution to 
hia subjects. This constitution, altered 
10 1863, and revised in 1866, remained in 
force until 1915, when the new constitution 
Dill was submitted. It was passed in 1918, 
gave women the right to vote as well as 
to be elected members of the Danish 

‘liament, and Sas srmended in 1920 to 
incorporate parts vig. 

Since 1849, the internal’ prosperity of 
Denmark has increased by leaps and 
bounds. Vast tracts of territory, hitherto 
entirely waste or barren, have been 
brought under cultivation, and the Danish 
peasant of old is to-day a scientific farmer 
second to none in the world. This, indeed, 





every British housewife knows. Is not 
Danish, when applied to bacon, cheese, or 
butter the 


ea 2 tie dhief Paamulact 
luce, manufactures are sugar, 
margarine, beer, woollen and cotton goods, 
furniture, cement and bricks, china and 
glass, matches, motors, and all kinds of 
machinery and cast-iron ware, which 
pu ee considerable proportion of the 
1849, moreover, the pan-Scan- 

dinavian tice has taken a concrete shape. 
‘The peoples of Scandinavia have institu 
& common coinage and postage. At 
regular intervals, members of their parlia- 
ments hold inter-parliamentary _confer- 
ences. In matters of foreign policy, the 
Scandinavian countries arc guided almost 
entirely by mutual interests. 

Nelson, after he had signed the 
armistice at C en in 1801, ad- 

resol. a letter ‘“‘to the brothers of 
Englishmen, the Danes.” In this letter 
he wrote “that he will esteem it the 
greatest victory he had ever gain’d, if this 
flag of truce may be the happy forerunner 
of a lasting and happy union.” The words 
were prophetic. Despite 1807, the Danes, 
as well as the Swedes and the Norwegians, 
have been leaning more and more towards 
Bintain. 


Slesvig Restored to the Danes 


In 1863, the Princess Alexandra, a 
daughter of the heir to the Danwh throne, 
was marricd to the Prince of Wales (King 
Edward Vil). In 1905, when Norway 
broke away from Sweden, the Norwegian 
crown was given, largely at the instigation 
of Britain, to a Damsh prince, who was 
then marned to King Edward's youngest: 
daughter. In 1905, the Crown Prince of 
Sweden also took a Bnitish bride. 

During the Great War, Denmark was 
able to maintain her position as a neutral. 
But, when the war ended, a problem 
which closely concerned the Danish people 
again came up for reconsideration—the 
old problem of Slesvig-Holstein, + 

: problem is complex. It is im 
sible to state it fairly in a few words. 
iat ot the mates forever, is bart 
in came under the sovereignt 
the Danish crown on the accession of 
Christian I., and this entirely German 
province was then administratively incor- 
Eee with the duchy of Slesvig, which 
always been purely Danish in 
rentiment. Holstein was never hay 
under Danish rule ; eed 
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succeeded in reed ta Ge although the 


rebels were su ‘German troops ; 
and an unsat truce ensued. 
poll, 1263, the: trou iin came to a 


time Prussia and Austria 
dir intervened and, having defeated 
forced Denmark to cede 
Savin’ Holstein to them jointly, 
Denmark hoped that Britain woull 
fight with her in this war, 
however, offered only moral su 
Sweden, though to mal 
cavec with Pek was deterred cane 
taking action the crafty statesma: 
of Bismarck, ~ That coating P 
always prepared for every possible ‘con: 
had come to an understanding 
with Rosste that, if Sweden joined 
Denmark, Russia should invade Sweden, 
and seize certain ice-free ports. In 1866, 
Prussia went to war with Austria. 
Bismarck then appropriated Silesvig- 
Holstein, and so later the duchies were ab- 
sorbed in the German Empire. This prob- 
ably was Bismarck's intention alt along. 
it right had the German Republic 
to Slesvig-Holstein? This, obvi 
was one of the questions which had to be 
answered in 1919. 





The statesmen, who then met at Paris 
to re-<draw the political map of Europe on 
the slate which war had wiped clean, used 
as their guiding principles the ideas of 
liberty and nativnality., They had no 
difficulty, therefore, 
Proper statux of Holstci 
Bruvestionably German. 











So was ‘southern 


but ‘what about central and northern 
wing ? 

With scrupulous fairness, the sectors, 
Allies decided to allow the people of these 
paris. to determine their own political 
late. A plébiscite was held. That is to say, 
a ditcct vote of the people was taken on 
this one point. The Ti 
Germany, ‘The northern 
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the historic red flag with a white cross int 
the centre. 





DENMARK: FACTS & FIGURES 


The Country 
Includes Jutland, North Slesvie, — several 
islands, including Zealand, Funen, Langelandd, 





Falster, Moen, Barnholin, and the Faroes. 

17,144 square miles; North Slesvig, 1,548 square 

miles. Population, 3,432,400 (Nurth Slesvix, or 

South Jutland Proviares more than, 
0 








Indies, sold to 
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Communications 

About 2,660 miles of railways, 1,280 controlled 
by the State, State telegraph lines. 2,254 miles; 
Slate and private telephone wires, 532,206 niles, 


Government and Comtitutioa 
titutional monarchy. Legislative power 
Irundlov or charter of 2934, amended 1420, 
in King and Rigsdag {Diet}, which includes 


‘two hour Folketing (Commous), and fandsting 

(Senate), (iniversal sueage for non and wees 
twent lace 

Foltetag cccted for ia fur tangs Fiereighiyoare 

Member of Rigidag pnd, Each of the twenty 10 

vy-cight urbas, = Shon 1,300" acl ‘moni, 

aera reelected taiversal ciufrage and 
tion. pe 
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‘atid no dissenting clissiilitien 
2,732,709, Protestants, 9.tuo Reanan 
40 Greek Cath 
education free and con 
to fourteen. Lower schucls 4,230, with abou 
Fears apis, University of Copenhagen hay 
ties, open tu men aud wart, about 
and soine 3,200 students’ High 
school system noteworthy. Special schools, 
Pasticularly “for agriculture and horticulture, 
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Ecuador 


I. The Republic of the Equator & Its 


People 


By Hamilton Fyfe 
Author of “The Rea! Mexico” 


CUADOR is famous chiefly for 
mountains and cacao, Besides 
the mountainous region and 

the coast belt, which is covered with 
tropical vegetation instead of being bare 
and barren like the coasts of Chile and 
Peru, there is in the east of Ecuador a 
forest area which some day will yield 
vast riches in rubber and woods and fat 
pasturage for cattle. At present it is 
inhabited only by wild Indians, using 
the blow-gun and shooting with poisoned 
arrows, and living in an entirely 
savage way. 

There are a number of different tribes 
of these interesting people, and their 
characteristics vary a good deal. Some, 
like the Jivaros, are hard-working and 
energetic. Besides hunting, — these 
Indians cultivate plantations and breed 
pigs with intelligence; they build 
capital canoes ; they like to be occupied, 
They take pains also to keep theniselves, 
in health. Some of them even have been 
teported by travellers to tickle their 
throats with a feather every morning to 
make them vomit ; they du not think it 
is healthy to leave in the stomach any 
food from the previous day. Very 
unlike the Jivaros are the Canclos 
Indians, who are brave, but very lazy. 

Home Life of the Indiacs 

Both are hospitable, a good quality 
found, indeed, among the natives of 
South America gencrally; but they 
always expect presents from those who 
have stayed with them, so their kindness 
is not altogether disinterested. They 
are apt to be very curious, too, about 
the property of strangers, and will take 
hold sometimes of what visitors are 
wearing or carrying in their pockets in 
order to examine it closely. 

The Indians’ houses are usuaily made 
of palm Seaves supported by the trunks 
of the trees. The rafters of the roofs are 
bamboo, and over them the palm leaves 





are laid. The diwellin, 

iry so long as the 
Tt frequently happens th 
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on boiled 
preparation 


catch in the rivers and lal 
plantains and on ¢! 
from thy cassava root 
firmly Delieve as nourishment 
stimulant combined, ‘This Jooks ra 
like mashed potatoes. 














Native Dress sad Hurial Customa 


It is prepared by worn, who chew the 
root ant then let it ferment. “That is not 
pleasant to think abont when it js oftered 
teone, but ithas valuable propertios, 1 
is both sustaining and refreshing and 
as the meat is generally eaten so high as 
to be revolting to anv bet an Indian 
stomach, one falls on ehicha with 
relief. A kind of spirit is distilled trom 
plant 6 natural state the 
Indians are little addicted te dranken- 
ness ; if is when they have white men’s 
liquors put in th that this view 
grows upon them so disast 

Jn general their dress is siny 
scanty. They nstly 
drawers, the 
the Napo Inc 
prefer Jong and 
fond of omament, the 
with feathers, be 
the tecth of anim: 
paint their bodies 
costumes out of the 
Among the Napos the re chibor- 
ately dressed for burial; clothes are 
even made specially for them, so that 
they may make a good appx: 
the next world. This shows th B 
Iectual level at which the native mind 
remains, 

How simple the Indians are may be 
illustrated by the experience of the white 
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man who received by carriers a consign- 
ment of provisions and a letter telling 
him what the packages contained. 
When he opened them he found some 
things missing, and told the carriers they 
were thieves. They did not deny the 
charge, but they said they wished they 
had torn up the magical letter which had 
watched them take the white man's 


property and then told him all about it ! 
¢ Indians are very often eager for 
instruction ; they like to be read to; 


they are ready to learn anything the 
white man cares to teach them. Un- 
happily he usually teaches them harmful, 


ITS PEOPLE 


not improving habits. What he cannot 
learn from them is their marvellous 
skill in pursuing game. They seem at 
times to follow by scent alone ; this at 
any rate seems to be so among the 
tribe, who have the reputation 
of being the most skilful hunters of all. 
The courtship custom in this tribe is for 
the young man to throw down by the 
lady of his choice some game that he has 
killed. Bi ate ples it op ae eet 
she accepts him. Refusal is conveyed 
by disdainfully turning away. 
On the whole, the “ wild ” Indians are 
probably not any worse off than those 





CELEBRATING A FIESTA AMONG THE INDIANS OF ECUADOR 


Religious holidays sre numerous in Ecuador, 
‘Church, many fiestas are arranged by the 
conditions charucterive these festas and tawdry 
men and the variegated shawls of the women, lend 


and in addition to the celebrations instituted by the 
devout natives in honour of their local saints, 


Primitive 


Teade doctied Leleidoneepis with the brilliant ponchos of the 


effect to the dusky crowds: 


Photo, E. L. Andrade 
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ARTIFICIAL ANGELS OF ECUADORIAN RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL 


Alany bedirened and garlanded effigies of angels are carried be 
Some p 

masqueraders, and not infrequently by the w-call 

the flageltants of the Middie Ages and the Indian tukirs, pub 


the leading feature of a religious §rsta. 







awas,"" or pmblic peutents, 
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Photo, EL. Andeade 


who have been tamed but not civilized, 
and who, with the negroes of Ecnador, 
do the work of the cacao and other 
plantations. These unfortunate crea- 
tures are slaves. They are not called 
slaves. Slavery is not permitted by the 
constitution of the Republic. But 
nearly all of them are in such a state of 
subjection to their masters that if they 
Jeave him he can put the police on their 
track, and when they are brought back 
to him they can be forced to pay out of 
their very small wages the expénses of 
their capture. The explanation of this 
is that every plantation worker must 
buy what he needs at the plantation 
store. He is given credit, encouraged to 
get into debt. Once in debt, he is a slave. 
He has no hope of clearing off his 
indebtedness. He must stay on the 





This svstem could not last if. the 
Indians and negrocs and the lower kind 
of half-breeds were given any echication 
worth the name, There exists, of 
course, on paper, an elaborate plan of 
compulsory educat 
One of the presidents of Ecuador ‘gained 
a reputation by introducing this plan, 
but, like so rouch else in the Republic, 
it does-not work, A German traveller 
who made a study of people and politics 
not many years ago wrote of the 
Indians: “They learn nothing but 
what the priest teaches them, and the 
Priest teaches them nothing but what 
will be useful to him.” 

For a great many years the politics of 
Ecuador consisted of revolutions; at 
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one period they occurred regularly about 
every twelve months. They were then 
accompanied, as a rule, by bloodshed. 
Now the same periodic changes happen 
in the control of the treasury, but they 
take place peacefully. The corruption 
which prevails among officials is due to 
the same causes that provoked revolu- 
tions. The whole object of all who get 
into office, whether great or small, is to 
make moncy. 

Tt has been said by the same German 
observer that the ideal of the Ecuadorian 
is “riches without work.” If they go 
into business they have to be looked 
after very sharply. They are not 
scrupulous about keeping bargains. The 
commercial atmosphere is charged with 
distrust. Even the banks have only of 
late got out of the habit of giving short 
moncy when drafts were cashed by 
unwary foreigners, and until recently 
they were allowed to refuse payment of 
worn-out notes, which was particularly 





There is pathos ia the 

fresh-cut fodder, tram 

behind them they might 
carried 


by Indians, even pisaos being thus couveyed loag 


ITS PEOPLE 


hard upon the holders, seemg that if the 
bank needed money it kept down the 
issue, in order that there might be only a 
few in circulation, which were bound to 
get worn-out. 

Such abuses are tolerated by the 
muling class, because they profit by 
them ; as for the other classes, are 
too ignorant and powerless to 
aay p It is because the officials are 

pened paid, only hold their offices while 
their party is in power, and therefore 

have no pensions to look forward to as 
their support in old age, that they 
supplement their salaries and try to 
save something for the future by taking 
bribes. During their four years (that is, 
the presidential term) they are obliged 
to make all they can. At the end of the 
four years they may very likely be 
dismissed to make room for the partisans 
of a new president. Intelligent 


Ecuadorians see that this system is bad, 
Pee ey eee See 


under their 
suation of the 


at burdens of 
in the church 
way all loads wore 
distances: 


Photo, E. L. Andrade 
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HAPPY FAMILY AT THE MID-DAY MEAL OUTSIDE 


The poncho is the favourite xarmont, bet the Eeusbari 


complete without the wide-brimined straw hat 
womienfolk follow his example. 
bats worn by 





Kilénl in straw-weay 
the poorer classes, hut sume of the fir 
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them to alter it. Thus the taxcs, 
many of which produce hardly any 
revenue, afe continually increased, the 
population is compelled to feed more and 
more officials, and the reforms which 
might civilize the country are merely 
talked about. 

The people are accustomed to paying 
heavy tribute. This was exacted both 
by the Incas and by the Spaniards. 
They are always suspicious that some 
new exaction will be practised upon 
them, For a tong time it was found 
impossible to take a census in the 
Republic. The fear aroused by the 
attempt to count the population was 
that a fresh tax was about to be imposed, 
and the population refused to be counted. 





of tl Ecuadorian not to 
ce of putting money in 


The anxi 
let slip any ¢ 
his purse w 
story in Whyinpet 
president of the i 
climber had received a letter, directing 
that he should receive every attention 
on the railway, and soon. On one train 
i : and his party were very 
hungry, and he asked the conductor if 
he could get then something to cat. 
The conductor produced two small 
pineapples, which were cut up and 
shared round. When the train came to 
a little town Whymper bought plenty 
of food and had a good meal, to which 
he invited the conductor, thinking that 
this wiped out any obligation te 
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WISDOM THAT GROWS FAT ON SUPERSTITIONS FOLLY 
chuattie penets of no common hind are porceesed by this Indian woman every line tn, whow £8 


fount ites stron, personihty She s¢ known as Curandera meaning she curcs ° and m the 
absence of do tors 1» emploved both by Indians and by wintes among whom «be bax performed some 
wonderful cures Her «poaality 1s remoting the evil eye cast upon. 
Phote EL Andraie 
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ir home is in the Danie district, a little north of Guayaquil, aud they have taken kindly to the 
‘ization with which proximity to that city port has brought them i Many of the natives 
splay great eagerucss for Instruction and aptness to assim man, but the 
‘€ducutional system of the country is sti 

Photo, E. L. Andrade 
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be most eleagentary stage 





EVER-BUSY WORKER AT DISTAFF AND SPINDLE 


Her spinowg entét 1 cmpamey the mitne worms of Eeuvdor almost evervwhere she goes and 
provided Ler hinds went) therwise eng ycd the vm le frgere are ever busily trustin, and winding 
the thread = Ils ncchaw al spon, hinders het nn whit femecury ont Fer Concus duties 
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NSHIP CONTENT WITH SIMPLE TOOLS 

‘The 1 15 put over 4 pole wt trin versely betneen tno uprights and hept taut by the woman mtting 

im L loop of webbing attached to the bir pase throu_h the other end On these extremely simple 

hindlooms some excellent tevtile, ue produced both ot wnol und of cotton, which are afterwards 
made up mo ponchos and other warm garments 

Photo HE Asthoay 
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him. But when they 
parted the conductor 
asked, first, for the rail- 
way fares (paying no heed 
to the president's letter), 
next for the baggage 
charges, and finally he 
said, “Your excellency 
has forgotten to pay for 
the pineapples.” 

That was characteristic 
of the country. Expres- 
sions of welcome and of 
desire to serve abound 
always, but there is a 
change of front generally 
if any disposition is shown 
to take them literally. It 
is wise to regard such 
expressions as “ My house 
is yours,” or “I will du 
anything I can for you,” 
metely in the light of 
meaningless polite form- 
alities on a level with the 
old custom, still followed 
‘by some people in Eng- 
Jand, of ending up letters 
by professing oneself the 
obedient, humble servant 
of the person addressed. 
Sometimes, however, it 
happens that there is a 
genuine wish to be of 
service to strangers; then, 
if offers of help are not promptly 
accepted, those who have made them 
are annoyed. 

The cacao, which is Ecuador's chief 
export to Europe and the U.S.A., grows 
there in such abundance that enough is 
produced to supply every man, woman 
and child in the British Isles with two 
pounds of cocoa a year. The cacao pods 
are shaped like lemons, but they are 
larger and more pointed. No attempt 
is made to prepare them for food on any 
large scale ; the Ecuadorians are content 
to ship them and let the foreign manu- 
facturer have the benefit. The largest 
supplies of this raw material for choco- 
late and cocoa come from their country, 
but reomysne} planter Teaps any’ advantage. 

word chocolate is derived from 
two. iedion words meaning frothy (choco) 
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women carry distal! 
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and water (atl), Jt was baught to 





Europe by the Spaniards, and init 
Span 


liquid for is still more ted i 
than anywhere cle. In 
course, it is drunk by 
was said once to be possible 

fur neat to nothing. Clothes need cost 
little, if appearances are no obyect, in a 
climate which is warm all the year 
round. One could breakfast on checu- 
late, dine off bananas and coconut, and 
sup on pincapples. 

Another product of the nut variety 
which is exported in large quantities is 
vegetable ivory. This is the inside of a 
large nut, which becomes quite bard and 
is perfectly white. Buttons are made 
of it by the million. The toquilla plant 
grows well in this damp, hot climate, 
and is used for making the fine saw 
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GOING OUT WITH MOTHER 
Eeuudorian mothers carry their children about in a shaw! slung 
over their shoulders-—a sensible method which gives the child 
safety and comfort and the mother freedom to use 


and the least possible fatigue 
Photo, H. EB, Anthony 


s known as Panamd. This plant is 
a drooping, graceful small palm ; it 
is bushy and two or three times as high 
as aman. Coffee and sugar do well, 
but are not widely cultivated. It is 
only since the Panama Canal was made 
that Ecuador has begun to show any 
enterprise. It has now been brought 
nearer to New York than any European 
port ; its one good port, Guayaquil, is 
the first to the south of the canal. 
The country's opportunities are thus 
very much improved, and something, 
though not a great deal as yet, has been 
done to grasp them. 

One excellent result of the canal was 
the cleaning-up of Guayaquil. This 








- port used to have the 
worst possible reputation 
for dirt and disease. 
Yellow fever and even 
bubonic plague were 
frequent visitors. When 
it was seen that this evil 
character would prevent 
its being used by ships 
coming through the canal 
the authorities were 
moved to do their duty. 
They secured the advice 
of General Gorgas, the 
American officer who made 
Panamé healthy, and they 
carried out his recom- 
mendations. The mos- 
quito, the rat and the flea, 
carriers of the disease 
germs, were hunted down. 
A drainage system was 
laid. Already the place 
has lost its bad name, 

Guayaquil stands on a 
broad, shining stream, 
fringed with forests, on 
which are seen the boats 
of the native farmers, 
boats made of reeds or 
tushes, and piled with fruit 
and vegetables. There 
can be seen also rafts on 
which families live, and 
their pigs and poultry, too, 
the children growing up 
amphibious, quite as 
much at homein the water 
asonland. When the town comes into 
view it presents a charming appearance, 
It is built on green slopes rising from the 
tiver, and behind it tower the snowy 
heights of the Andes, The houses are 
lightly constricted on account of earth- 
quakes. Over a framework of bamboo- 
cane plaster or mud is put on. This 
gives them a poor look at close quarters, 
though from a distance they seem to be 
built of stone or marble; it has the 
advantage, however, of making them 
pleasantly cool to live in. 

Here on the quays tie mountains of 
cacao-bean bags. Strings of donkeys 
bring them in. Negroes im endless line 
stagger under their weight. Here, too, 





two hands 
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other exports are hides. 
Coming up the river one sees cattle 
in rich grassland, where the 


among the 
feeding in 4 
up to their muzzles, and higher 
tl 
ough, 


- 


growth is 

than that. This can only be seen, 
though, im the dry season. From 
December, when the river overflows as 
the result of the rains, until April or 
May, a large part of the country is under 
water. Now it is clear why the houses 
are built on stilts, as it were— 
they keep the inhabitants dry during the 
floods. The animals which were stalled 
under the house now have to be taken in 
up above. All comings in and goings out 
must be done by boat. 

Quito, the capital of Ecuador, has no 
commercial importance. It lies in a 
basin, shaped like an amphitheatre, 
between two ranges of mountains. One 
end of it is some hundreds 
of feet higher than the 
other, which gives the 
city a natural drainage 
and helps to account for 
its healthy record com- § 
pared with that of 
Guayaquil. The houses 
are low, in many of them 
the rooms are entirely on 
the ground floor; but they 
have a cheerful appear- 
ance with their red roofs 
surmounting whitewashed 
walls. There is nothing 
much to interest or charm 
in the place itself, but no 
city commands more 
glorious views or has more 
beautiful scenery close to 
it. It is set among Alpine 
valleys, where streams 
splash over their rocky 


vivid green; above them 
tower the peaks with their 
halos of eternal snow. 
This saves the capital 
from being unendurably 
hot. It lies just under the 
Equator, but as a set-off 
to that it is nine thousand 
feet high, and the cool air 
from the st and 
snowfields makes an 
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overcoat a necessity in the evenings 
and sometimes sets Europeans longing 
for a fire. Until lately there were 
no heating arrangements at all in 
the houses of Quito. Looking out over 
the jumble of flat, or very slightly 
sloping roofs, one saw not a single 
chimney. 
Revessary to provid i 
Certainly the climate is on the hot side, 
and it does not change from year's 

i Nor do the 








y sane 





Polite as the peoph men have a 
habit of keeping on theit hats in the 
house, after taking them off when they 
enter and permission to pat 
them on again, “That is hevanse they 

















EGUADORIANS IN NATIVE HOMESPUN 


of Ecuador are excritent in respert uf both 


imaterial and manufacture. Those of the finest quality are woven. 
‘of wool raised in the highlands round about (Jui! 


ito 
Phote, E. L. Andrade 
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Going: te their Stoynseion warlord Cheie head-hunting customs the Jivaros are 


annst savage of the Indians in Ecuador. 
fine chest development and rather pleasing 


Physically they arc rather below mediuin helzht, with 


omy. The nien wear their hair long and 





Omatuerrted behind with red and yellow touran feathers. ‘Thelr only garment ia a colton woist cloth 
Photea, H.E, Anthony, American Museum of Netural History 


are afraid of being chilled on coming out 
of the sunshine. In the dusk, when they 
stroll or sit in the principal square 
listening to the military band which 
plays there nightly, they nearly all 
wear either an overcoat or a poncho— 
that is, a blanket worn as a cloak, with 
a hole cut in it for the head to be put 
through. 

At these open-air concerts scarcely 
ever is a woman to be scen, except the 
Indian women or the blacks, or perhaps 
the less particular half-breeds. The 
Moorish custom, which was left in 
Spain by its Arab conquerors and was 
carried to South America by the 
Spaniards, is strong here, Women are 
not su) to be seen in public. 
Some of them in Ecuador veil their faces 
when they go out, but that is not often 
seen now. One notices, however, that 
they are seldom in the strects. They 
spend a great deal of time at their 


windows. As one glances up at balconies 
one sees dark cyes gleaming through 
half-opened shutters, and hears perhaps 
a laugh or a whispered conversation, 
made up of comments upon the men who 
are passing below, 

The Galapagos Islands, which form 
part of the territory of the republic, 
are but little known or frequented, 
although their geographical position 
may render them of greater importance 
in the future development of the Pacific, 
lying as they do almost in the direct 
path of vessels between Australia and 
Panama. The islands lie nearly six 
hundred miles from the coast, and 
consist of five large and two small 
islands, covering an area of nearly 
3,000 square miles. These islands bear 
English names, probably given by early 
English explorers and buccaneers, and 
they were annexed by Ecuador in 1832. 
The climate is described as one of the 
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most agreeable of any 
part of the world. Their 
name is derived from the 
galapago, the giant tur- 
toise which abounds there, 
but which is unfortunately 
being exterminated by 
hunters. The species 
exists in no other part 
of the world except in 
the Mascarene Islands ; 
some specimens 
have been found to 
weigh more than six 
hundred pounds. 

On paper Ecuador 
possesses all the i 
tions and convenienc 










































Its army, for insti 
might be reckoned a for- 
midable force, if one had 
never seen it. In the 
army list appear regi- 
ments of cavalry, but they 
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A HEAD-HUNTER 







Five tase banter with 
me tales ate Ibis ears 
obwhite bat 


asus an 
foot erause they have 
not been furnished with 
horses, The i 
of Cnite 
pf real servies to the 
country when its students, 
are tanght the difterenre 
between pretene and 
performance and mare 
to unde that ne 
civilization was ever 
founded uyjem the former, 
or by people whose 
ideal was wealth without 
work, 
Quito should be better 
HI8 MOST PRIZED POSSESSION drained, provided with a 
‘Above ail things the Jivarocovets a gun, and toprocureonefrom better supply of wiater, 
a trader will barter even his trophies of hunian heads, with the and lighted in a more 


result that the traffic is prohibited : x 
Photos, H. E. Anthony, American Museum of Nalurai History effective fashion. 
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Ecuador 


II. Its Long and Turbulent History 


By C. R. Enock, F.R.G.8. 
Author of “ Ecuador,” “ Peru," ete. 


‘CUADOR, so called from its posi- 
E tion on’ the Equator, though one 
rf ie the smallest ne tho South 

merican States, presents perhaps a 
greater diversity ‘in’ its. to hy and 
natural features than any of its neighbours 
on the Cenpenniory = uador the Andes 
teach their great levelopment in a 
stupendous assemblage of snow-covered 
volcanous, culminating in the famous 
Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, the first rising 
to more than 20,000 ft., while the second, 
the world’s highest active volcano, is a 
little under that elevation. These, in 
company with a score of others of slightly 
less altitude, form an avenue of snowy 
giants converging upon the Equator 


beyond ito. 

“ar below the Cordillera, but fed by its 
snows and rainstorms, lies on the one hand 
the fruitful valley of the Guayas river, 
which empties into the Pacific Ocean below 
Guayaquil. With hundreds of miles of 
navigable water, it is the most considerable 
fluvial system throughout the thousands 
cof miles of the South American coast, and 
produces in its fertile lands a third of the 
‘world’s supply of chocolate or cocoa. On 
the other hand descend various great 
streams which, traversing vast areas of 
tropical forest, fall into the mighty 
Amazon. 

‘The republic thus commands the three 
topographical and climatic zones of the 
Pacific littoral, the Cordillera, with 
its inclement 
péramos or 





and south-east Peru, and on the west the 


Pacific Ocean. 

‘The history of what to-day is Ecuador 
may, like that of the other Andine States 
be divided into three periods—that of the 
Inca Empire, that of the Spanish Colonial 
time, and that of the Republic, extending 
to the present day. e Inca regime, 
which in the history of Peru flourished 
from about the middle of the thirteenth 


century, began much later in 

Ecuador, usurping the old kingdom of 

juito, and cl in 1533, with the 
ish advent. 


‘As in the case of Bolivia and Peru, there 
was in Quito and on the coast an earlier 
aboriginal culture, although it can 
scarcely be said to offer very exact 
historical data. The prehistoric kingdom 
of Quito, which appears to have attained 
to “some native splendour in about 
A.D, 1000, was that of the Caras and 
shies, tnd its relative culture is attested 

well-founded 51 an archaeological 
Pomains, The latter inclade the remarkable 
armchairs of sculptured stone arranged in 
3 group on the Manabi hill overlooking 
the coast, and the dentistry in, gold whic! 
has been found in the crania of buried 
chiefs of that age. The Shiri kingdom 
was overthrown by the Inca Hua 
Capac, who established his son Atahualpa, 
the last reigning Inca, as its monarch. 
Quito became an important centre, con- 
nected with Cuzco, the early Peruvian 
capital, by the 
famous Inca 














uplands, and toad, which 
the Amazon traversed the 
interior, Tho Cordillera for 
arca is various- nearly a thous- 
ly estimated, and miles. 
for a consider- The rule of 
able portion of Atahualpa, 
the oricnté, or who, after his 
forested zone, father's death, 
is_in dispute went to war 
with its neigh- withhisbrother 
boare, snd Hosacer. em- 
the re peror L. 
116,008 square came to an end 
miles must be with the ad- 
regarded as vent of the 
entire iy i ont 
approximate. 1533, wi 
nF north ‘Atahaalpa was 
and north-east fonlly executed 
lies Colombia, or murdered 
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Pizarro at 
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Cajamarca, The rea! Spanish conquerors of 
Quito, however, were Almagro and Benalca- 
zar, Pizarro’s associates, who arrivedin 1534. 
but Gonzalo Pizarro, the Conqui: 's 
brother, was made governor. Four years 
later, Gonzalo and his licutenant Orellana 
and their followers carried out their 
famous expedition to the river Napo, and 
thence to the Amazon into which it flows, 
one of the most notable journeys of 
discovery in the history of South America 
Orellana descended the great river to its 
mouth, the first white man to do so. The 





kingdom of Quito became a presidency of 
the viceroyalty of Peru, and so remained, 


except for a brief period of attachment to 
the viceroyalty of Santa de Bogota, 
until 1822, nearly three hundred years of 
Spanish rule. 

“The first attempt to throw off the yoke 
of Spain was made in 1808 by the people of 
Quito, and the sccond three years later, 
‘but these were crushed. In 1820 the 
people of Guayaquil took up the cause of 
iberty, and in 1822, under the generalship 
of Sucre, sent to assist the patriots by 
Bolivar, the famous Liberator, together 
with Peruvian forces under Santa Cruz, 
they defeated the royalist army at the 
battle of Pichincha, a great engagement on 
the slope of the vulcano of that name—a 
battlefield more than 10,000 ft. aber 
level. The Spanish president of Quito 
capitulatod, and independence need. 
Ecuador then entered into a triple con- 
federation with New Granada (Colomlay 
and Venezuela, an arrangement which, 
however, came to an end in 1830, when 
Ecuador became an independent republic. 














But, as in the case of the other states 
which had thrown off the daminion of theit 
motherland, independence did not bring 
peace. There had been a war with Peru 
1828, when the Peruvians vecupied Guaya- 
guil and Cuenca, but were defeated at 

Farqui. The history at Ecuador trom that 
time is made up of the acts of turbulent 
political parties and ambitious presidents, 
whether elected or acquiring oftice at the 
point of the sword. Sune af these, how. 
evet, were enlightened and progtesave 
men who advance! the interests of the 
mation, while others were cold-blooded 
dictators who terribly abused thei power, 

Pobtical murders ‘stained the pages of 
this histery on various oc the 
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were frequent qu. 
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ECUADOR: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 

In north-west of South America, between 
Colombia and Peru. Has on the west 4 Pacifir 
coast-line of Give hundred niites. Embraces 
rovinces (each wider a kewenior) of Azuuy, 
Bolivar, Cafar, Carchi, Chimterara, b 
Guayas, Imbabura, Leon, Manah 

taza, Oro, Pichincha, 1.05 Rios, 
and Galapagos archipclagn (last 1 
territorial. chief). Arca about 
miles. Huge voleanic mountain system rine 
forth to south, enclose valley frum twenty 
to Alt nlleg wie. (Chonbarado augur feet, 
Catopexi ty,600 feet, Pichiucha 13.910 feet! 
Variety of altitude and climate. Densely wouled 
region stretches 














into interior from Eastern 
Cordillere. Population estimated at _Letween 
1,500,000 and 2,000,000, largely Indian, about 
400,000 of mixed blood. Language Spanich. 


Government aad Constitution 

Republic, with President, elccted lor four years, 
and a congress (Senate ol thirty-two elected tor 
four years, and House ot Deputies of forty-eight). 
Adult franchise limited to literates. Psonage 
‘abolished io 1918. 


Army end Nevy 
of about : 
Regular army about 3,000 eyritd 


service Since t921; military’ sc! 
Nevy consists of three vessels, 





Commerce and 













Staple produ t porte in razu 
£5.82%,479 L4S87.440, VeRrtable ivory 
ESR; Ang, colle fottyt, bats £7745. hides 
Exh, eubler es pets 4 Nod 12 
Fwoveu potnls, toral: chatharu), 
Chiet manatarture je chavdly 





with USA. and Great Brita, | Mimng 
undeveloped. Gokd condor of len sur: 





Communicstions 

Railway mileage only about qun. Guay: 
chief part, tiked with Quite by ienntamn 
300 miles long, Communication between 
Guayaqait ard caean- bearing ef southern 
coastal sinp served by sireaius toring the River 
(euayas 7 lower seas hes navigated by vteatu 
‘upper by canoes anid rafts. 














Religion and Education 
Roman Catholicism gene 
tree aml compulsory 
Guayaquil, Cuenca 
1920-2) there were 
ance of 103,344, and 


Chief Town 
Quite, capital (population, 70,000}. Guayaqull 


}, Cuenca (30,000), Ricbaral £2,000), 
Rapae, Lote, Letczdegs" ‘about te.0008 





1. Hrimary education 
universities “at 
law college at Loja, In 
716 schools with an attend- 
3A teachers. 
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Egypt 
IL Modern Egyptians of Delta & Desert 
By Arthur Weigall 


Author of “Egypt from 1798 to 1014" 


N considering the modern inhabitants 

I of Egypt, the primary fact which 

has tu be borne in mind is that they 
are essentially the same people as those 
who were the subjects of the Pharachs. 
We often bear the Egyptian peasant 
of the present day called an Arab, and 
it is usual to speak of the Copts, or 
Egyptian Christians, as the only _Arne 
descendants of the ancient ra 
however, is quite incorrect. Thi 
inhabitants of the Delta and of the 
valley, Christians and Muslems, 
true Egyptians of prac is 
blood, with a few minor exceptions, 
such as the Beduins of the desert’s edge, 
or the Levantines and other peoples of 
the cities. 

Though Egyptian civilization took 
on an Arabic 
character, the 
great bulk of the 
natives remained, 
and still remain, 
in essential res- 
pects, unchanged, 
in spite of their 
adoption of the 
Arabic language, 


























religion, and 
dress. 
Egypt came by 


conquest uncer 
the sway of the 
Caliph (Khalifa) 
Omar in A.D. 640, 
and in the follow- 
ing yearsacertain 
number of immi- 
grants of Arabic 
blood settled on 
the banks of the 
Nile, not in suf- 
ficient numbers, 
however, to affect 
the Egyptian 
stock. This 





DEVOTEE OF ISLAM 
Dervish, or holy man, sitting in Oriental fashion in 


‘of a mosque in 
a Donaid Mu Lcish 


Mostem congqnest led very shortly toa 
complete severance of fhe Egvption race 
inte two sections; for, tram this period 
Mione 


















N then embraced {shan and 
those whe remain me the 
Christian faith, whieh at the Y they 
had already held for seme three or four 
cont had few dealings with one 
another andy 


Between 058 
was ruled si 
the Abbasid 
Fostat jald sired being the and 
Alexandria the wart rewe cae: 
the Fatimides. ss ide the rile of 
the fitst sev ef this Tine the 














country became wealthy atid prospetots 
The next dynasty we that of the 
Avynbides, founded in) itzi by the 

r Saab ule 








Ino reyo this 
dynasty was 
ted by 






who 
power for 
ly three 






A 
picture of the 
miynificence of 
the Egyptian 
Court has been 
left us by the 





Cairo 
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ambassadors of Venice 
who visited the Sultan 
Kansuh in the sixteenth 
century, They describe 
how, on -reaching the 
entrance of the royal 
palace, they dismounted 
from their horses and 
ascended a splendid stair- 
case of about fifty steps, 
at the top of which was 
the great portal, where 
300 chieftains, dressed in 
white, black, and green, 
were ranger], so silent and 
so respectful that they 
looked like monks, 

They then passed 
through cleven other door- 
ways, between rows of 
cunuchs, all seated with a 
marvellous air of pride 
and dignity. When they 



















ORAGOMAN OR GUIDE AT CAIRO 

‘An educated Arab of the better class be 
English, French, and German, and has 

an intimate knowledge ot the city sights 
Phots, Publishers’ Photo Servics 





VENDER OF SWEET WATERS 
He is stending, a picturesque figure, at the 
Zuweilch Gate’ of Cairo, selling sweet waters 
and inviting the patronage of the passer-by. 
with the cry: “Ob, thirsty one, refresh 
thy heart; take cme of thy’ tecth”” 

Photo, Donald McLeish 

reached the twelfth door, they were so 

tired that they had to sit down; but 

when they were rested they passed on 
into a courtyard which they judged to 
be six times the size of S. Mark's 

Square. On either side were 6,000 men, 

and facing them was a silken tent with 

a raised platform covered with a rich 

carpet, on which was seated ‘the sultan, 

dressed in gorgeous robes, a naked 
scimitar by his side. 

This description will give some idea 
of the glory of Egypt in medieval times ; 
but suddenly the picture changes. In 
1517, like 2 blight, the Turks descended 
upon the country, and Selim I. of 
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NATIVE “OMNIBUS” a 2 STREET OF OLD CAIRO 
Bothy somes to haves heavy load, ten pas ss apart frum the aby, but their weight 1s sp well 


Dalanged that the task of drawing this native * om is not an over-burdening oné. 
cart is the only ‘type of vehicle that can thread the narrow lanes in the old quarter of. the city 


Photc, Donald H-Leish 
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Turkey was declared sultan of Egypt. 
At that time Mutawakkil, a descendant 
of the Prophet's uncle, resided at Cairo 
as Caliph of Islam; but Sclim, though 
a foreigner, and not of the sacred line, 
seized the caliphate from him, and 
stripped Egypt of its religious dominion, 
taking the Prophet's banner and other 
holy relics back with him to Constanti- 
nople, where to this day the Ottoman 
sultans hold the supreme religious office 
which Selin had usurped. 

Rebbed and fiecced, Egypt soon 
deteriorated into a mere province of the 


defeated at Konieh in 1832 and at 
Nezib in 1839. 

The grandson of Mehemet Ali was the 
famous Ismail Pasha, whose extrava- 
gance was so prodigal that in 1875 his 
personal debts amounted to £75,000,000. 


Under his rule the Egyptian peasants 


were mercilessly treated, and so high 
was the taxation imposed upon them 
that many once rich farmers preferred 
to wander about the country as beggars 
than till their fields; and when at last 
Ismail was deposed by the Sultan of 
Turkey, against whom he had more than 





BLENDING OF ORIENT WITH OCCIDENT IN NEW CAIRO 


‘That ineffable ra 
fare; the camel 
names on the 








fronte, 





ce that is the heritage of this land af light auffuseethespacioux modern thorough- 
, the veiled figures, might belong to the city of “The Arabian Nights,” but the 
light standards, the buildings themselves bespeak the 


‘spreading influence of the Occident in the moulding of the Catro of to-day 
Photo, A, W. Cutter 


Turkish Empire ; and it was in miser- 
able condition when Napoleon invaded 
the country in 1798. He had thought 
to make Egypt a base for an invasion 
of India, but after the destruction of 
his flect by Nelson he slipped back to 
France. The French army in Egypt 
surrendered in r8or to the British, who 
themselves evacuated the country two 
years later. Shortly after this Mehemet 
(Mohammed) Ali, “the Lion of the 
Levant,” made himself ruler of 
Egypt,. and in 1831 declared war 
against the Turks, whom he decisively 


once prepared to go to war, Egypt was 
left in a state of indescribable penury 
and misery. 

During the reign of Ismail's successor, 
Tewfik, an anti-foreign revolution was 
Jed by Arabi Pasha; and the various 
European Powers left Great Britain to 
restore order in the country. Arabi was 
defeated by Sir Garnet Wolseley at 
Tel-el-Kebir in 1882, and a year later 
Lord Cromer (Sir Evelyn Baring, as 
he then was) assumed control of 
Egyptian affairs, backed by a British 
army of occupation and assisted by a 


sug the 
make way fer their 
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CAMEL CARRIAGE SURVIVING THE INCURSION OF THE MOTOR-CAR 
While the motor-car, the taxicab, and the Cairo-Luxor train de luxe are fatnlliar insti 
Egypt to-day, the camel carriage, a kind of palanquin on poles borne Letween two camels, me 
timen be seen in Cairo conveyance, or, gorgeous in its silver and ivory omamentation, a 

feature of the procession «f a pilgrim on his return froin Mecea 
Photo, Underwood Press Service 
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Paticut,sure-footed, and generally finer than the European kind, the Egyptian donkey i 
to the tourist ‘the environs of Cairo and the smaller towns. ‘The dookey-bovs give their charges 


mamnes ta & sity of the der and tn quest of backshersh, will invite the passer-by to 
Photograph if he does net wish to ride the salinal 


Pik YOUNG - THINK OF “YESTERDAY'S SEV’N THOUSAND YEARS 
are en: Jeisare hour near the great Temple of Ammon, et Karnal, by the shore ot 
ibe sacred Inke ey which the peaden of the yptian gods are sa'd to have sailed. 
Kamala ruins are the most worrerfal ia Beypt,and in the fe tne of ot heir splendour contained ht 
‘of miles of decorated temple wall 
‘Photo, A. W. Cutler 
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MATERNAL GENTLENESS AND TENDER TRUSTFUL ‘YOUTH 
When young the camel is a very attractive Witte animal, with its in 
Huffy as wool, and this moth. yn Testing beneath 
a delightful picture. For some reavem, not elearly det 
“clean animal, the rauiel dees 


foc ootbion. Every mosque 
by philanthropic Mesiews to tbe praise 
thelr own memory 
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PORTABLE MARIONETTE SHOW 
pian eduivalont of a Munch and Judy show te carried 
ph lace on the showman's shoulder, the 
Its back being flat, the apparatus can be 








being a follhg tripe, 
set up close against a wall 
‘Photo, W. ichardson 





hand of British officers and civilians, by 
whose energy and self-sacrifice the 
country was gradually restored to its 
prosperity. 

The two great divisions of the 
Egyptian people, the Moslems and the 
Copts, have come down intact through 
all these vicissitudes ; 
Turkish rule 
Bri control displaced the Ottoman, 
the peasant or fellah (pl. fellahin) still 
tollows his old agricultural pursuits and 
minds his own business as he did before 
the Pyramids were built, caring little 
what manner of people sit in the seats 
of the mighty in Cairo, provided only 
that they leave him in peace and tax 
him not unduly. These peasants form 
the bulk of the inhabitants of Egypt 
(estimated at 12,750,900), with the 






Moslems in a proportion 
of more than ten to one 
Copt. 

In the cities there are 
the educated classes, or 
effendiat, who wear Euro- 
pean clothes for the most 
part, and, though but a 
fraction of the whole 
population, constitute the 
only articulate portion of 
the nation and the only 
partion interested in poli- 
tics. Before speaking of 
these upper-class city- 
dwellers, however, it will 
be best to give some 
description of the life of 
the fellahin, for they 
constitute the backbone 
and, indeed, all but the 
head and brains of the 
nation. 

Lower Egypt, or the 
Delta, is a triangle of flat 
and very fertile land, 
having its apex at Cairo 
some So miles, as the crow 
flies. from the sea, with its 
base extending along the 
coast from Alexandria in 
the West to Port Said in 
the East. In this triangle 
there are about a dozen 
large towns : but villages 
and small hamlets abound, being dotted 
all over the area, generally at distances 
of no more than two or three miles from 
one another. Most of these villages are 
built on sites unchanged since Pharaonic 
times, and the accumulated debris of 
former buildings which have fallen down 
has gradually raised the level of the 
ground, so that now these groups of 
dwellings appear to stand on little 
natural hillocks, studded all over the 
flat fields of the Delta. 

This part of the country is watered 
by the two main branches of the Nile 
which discharge into the sea at Rosetta 
(Rashid) and Damietta (Dimyat), and by 
anetwork ofcanals. Beside these water- 
‘ways or across the fields run the dusty 
and ill-kept roads which lead from village 
to village; but there are practically 


stand 
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OLDEST FORM OF PROCESSION: MOSLEM FUNERAL AT CAIRO 
In Egypt burial must take place within twenty-four hours 1 

body is carried first to a tees then to the cemetery 

atch cashinere shaw] formine the pall Mire met aad 

and the procession ix often led 

Tht, A.W, Custer 
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ONE WHOSE TURBAN HAS NOW BECOME HIS WINDING-SHEET 
An Arab is being borne through Cairo on the traditional wooden hier, carned by iniends While mate 
relatives do not wear mourning, the femaies wear a blue fillet. If Der: carry the flags 
of their , and sometimes schoolboys precede the bier chantuy amptive of the 
"Last Judgement. The deceased is buried with bis face towards Mecca 
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no high roads in the English sense 
of the word, and only a few stretches on 
which an automobile, for instance, could 
be driven with any comfort. The natives 
move about on foot, or on donkeys, or 
occasionally on camels or hors When 
the roads permit, the richer fandowners 
and officials sometimes drive in small 
open carriages built on a European 
model, and drawn by two undersized 
horses ; but a man of substance will 
generally deem it consonant with his 
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BRIDE'S CAVALCADE IN AN EGYPTIAN WEODING PROCESSION 


now conmets 
passing 





aypt with Palestine, 
Toss the desert where once the 





Children ef Asracl journeved towards 
the Promised Lau. 
In Upper Egypt, that is, ftom Cairo 
. 





habitabl 

strip of fertile 
Nile, passing | 
vast desert, 
anything from 
fifteen miles. 


don cither side of the 
a ribbon through the 
WL ohaving a width of 
few yards to ten or 
and hamlets 
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Photo, VS. Manley 


dignity to jog along astride a humped 
red-leather saddle upon the back of a 
large and well-groomed white donkey, 
whose arched neck indicates the tight- 
ness of the rider's hold upon the reins. 
Nowadays the country is fairly well 
served by the Egyptian State Railways 
and the Delta Light Railways, and on 
the main lines from Alexandria and 
Port Said to Cairo travelling can be as 
comfortable as in Europe. A good deal 
of local travelling also is done by boat. 
A railway, built during the Great War, 


abound, and at inter 
the river there are large towns built 
at the water's edge. High embanked 
roads or tracks across the fields link 
village to ve; and one long railway: 





is all the wav up 

















with bellying sails by 
prevalent north-west wind, and floa 
down on the strony current with sails. 
furled and only a long oar or two to 
assist the rudder. Above Assuan and the 
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STIRRING PAGEANTRY OF THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 
The scene is the magnificent open spare below the old citadel of Saladin on the morning of the depa 
of the Hor Carpet from Cairo for Mecca. During the glittering ceremonial the royal representa 
Kisses  erimsou cord suspended from the Mahmat and wishes the pilgrimage success. pet, 
Of stiff black silk, heavily embroidered with gold, #s valued by Egyptians at cighty thousand pounds 
Photo, Major Ciaud V. N, Percival 
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MILITARY DISPLAY AND MAHOMEOAN DEVOTION 


‘The Mahmal, ablaze with crimson, green, and gold, passes and the Holy Carpet follows. The massed 
and puly cad J /rabe, the grose cian thy ae af secegen, bana ranices with Arabs Seats, 
the 


the mingled under of cannon, the cries of the Dervishes are striking 
features of a spectacle that stirs the imaginatiun of the most stolid observer 


Photo, Mojer Clands V.N. Percopat 
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THE MAHMAL AND PROCESSION OF THE HOLY CARPET 


‘The Kisweh, or Holy Carpet, and the genus Mabmal shown in the photograph, are centres of much 
Feligious ceremonial in Cairo : first, when the Carpet is taken to the mosque to be eaibroidertt 


i secondly, 
when the Mahmal, srmbol af royalty, receives the royal salute prior to itz journey to Maces } ana, 
fiualls, when the Carpet of the year before is brought back to Cairo 
Pi 


Wiktis 
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First Cataract to Wadi =~ > 
Halfa and the Second | 
Cataract, the Nile valley, 
here known as Lower | 
Nubia, is still more nar- 
row, there being often no ‘ 
cultivated land, or only a 
few yards of it on the 
river banks. Inall Fevpt 
there are about 13,000 | 
Square miles of land suit- 
able for cultivation. The 
names of a great many 
towns and villages have re- 
mained almost unchanged 
since Pharaonic times, as 
for example Damanhur 
(in ancient Egyptian, the 
Court of Horus) and 
Assuan or Aswan (the 
market). 

The constitution of vil- 
tage life throughout kgy; 
is not i 





village a mayor (omdch), 
generally appointed by 
the governor of the pro- 
vince, and there are the 
sheikhs {shékh), who are 
usually the chief land- 
ownersof thedistrict. The 
omdeh is responsible for the gomt 
behaviour of his community, and he has 
at his command a body of village wateh- 
men (ghafyr, pl. ghufara), A number 
of villages go to make a markazor district, 
at some point in which is the police 
headquarters, in charge of the mamour. 

These districts are, in their turn, under 
the contro! of the mudir or provincial 
governor, who lives in the chief town of 
the province, he having been appointed 
by the Ministry of the Interior in Cairo. 
There are fourteen provinces in all, six 
in the Delta, and eight in Upper Egypt. 
The governor's diwan or council consists 
of a wekil or vice-governor, an ac- 
countant who is invariably a Copt, a 
tax collector, a chief clerk, a kadi or 
judge, a police official, a district engineer 
and architect, a medical officer, and a 
few others. 

‘The peasants, or fellahin, live in rathes 
miserable little huts, usually built of 





PARADE OF THE MAHMAL 

Exyptian troops excerting the 

the royat salute before the pilgrimage start 

fa 8 banging for the shrine kucwu as the Kabat 
Allah, in the great mesque at Mecca 





Jahmal on ots way to receive 
The Holy Carpet 
p, oF House of 





Photo, Mayor G, 0, Twenbull 


rooted 


sun baked mud bricks, cither 
with the straw from 
durra corn (millet), or 
roofs supported on split: palns-t: 
other rafters, whercon the 
stock of the household 
chickens, and so forth, Somet 
are walled courtyards in front of the 
dwellings. The dimly-lit rooms inside 
are almost devoid of furniture. 
mats lie upon the floors, some 
ware pots and pans stand in the 
corner, and perhaps there is a bed- 
stead of split palm-branches inter- 
laced {siryr). There are sometimes 
several rooms in these huts, and often 
there is an upper storey-—-the upper 
toom of which one reads in the Bible. 
The houses of the richer natives are 
built more upon the Eurypean plan, and 
have two or even three storeys, a small 
cupola lighting the middle hall and 
staircase. They are generally white- 
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WAYSIDE CAFE-KEEPER OFFERS HOSPITALITY TO THE PASSER-BY 
Itis a favourite resort of Cairene water-carriers who, having rest ot the canibents of toate goatskins 


ind hung (hein on the wall, here settle down to gossip and refreshinent. One of the group, to judge by 
his tattered kbaki uniform, has seen snore exciting service. ‘They are sitting near tu the mosque said 
to contain the head of Howin, grandson of the Prophet 
‘Photo, Donald McLeish 


AGE SEEKING THE AID OF BETTER EDUCATED YOUTH 
In a land of general illiteracy seal makers and scribes are in constant demand, Seats supply the place 
of signatures and the scribes bring in their train itinerant dealers tationery. Scribes, 
socoattants and clerks of Mobomedan expt are usually Copts, and at one time at takers of bribes 
eujoyed a reputation as peerless as that of Br. achumn of “ The Beggar’s Opera " 
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IN TOPSY-TURVY LAND: GROCER'S SHOP IN A CAIRO BAZAAR 
‘At the opening af his dark, narrow store the mative grocer and provision dealer seems pertectly content 
fy ite, "Around bies ti wares are plied tp ia confusing: ura ie, box of rite nade etton amidst 
the spices of the Kast, hemp and sugar loaves suspended from the roof and various cereals displayed 

in open boxes by the counter 
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washet or pink-washed, and sometimes 
there will be baiconies and a veranda. 
In most villages there are two or three 
such houses, but so crazily are they 
built that it is a wonder how they 
manage to remain erect. The upper 
floors sway and creak as one walks 
upon them; the walls lean in all 
directions ; and the stone or wooden 
stairs are seldom at right angles to the 
wall. There are no drains or sanitation, 
and there is seldom a bath-room. 

In every community there is a mosque, 
but, as there is no priesthood in Islam 
the elders of the village are responsible 


SWEET ANO PENSIVE 

Grace and charm of f id fs 
rabid we tire bas been chowan with chafacteristes 
taste, ‘8 palm branch, an emblem of long fe 
Photo, C. T. England 





for the services. These mosques are 
often well-built and elaborately de- 
corated, but in the smaller villages they 
are merely barn-like buildings with a 
Poor attempt at a minaret. The most 
conspicuous buildings in a village are 
usually the pigeon-towers, for the natives 
encourage the presence of these birds, 
whose fiesh is one of the most common 
articles of food. 

Egyptian peasants do not eat much 
meat, except during the month of 
Ramadan, when they fast al! day and 
consequently require substantial meals 
in the evening. They also gorge them- 
selves upon it during the 
feast of Bairam, at mar- 
viage festivals, and so 
forth. Their staple food 
is bread made from a 
coarse flour or maize, 
mixed with bean-flour. A 
sauce made of onions and 
butter seasoned with 
herbs, and highly salted, 


¢ houses, and 
into this the bread is 
dipped, Sour goats’ milk 
or buffaloes’ milk is also a 
usual addition to -the 
meal; and broad beans 
and other vegetables are 
eaten. 

In asheikh’s or omdeh's 
house, however, the meals 
are quite claborate. There 
is a meat soup, into which 
all present dip their bread ; 
a dish of tomatoes and 
Tice, perhaps; a leg of 
mutton carved with a 
knife but eaten with the 
fingers, the host selecting 
tit-bits and handing them 
with a gracious gesture to 
his guests; gherkins 
stufied with highly sea- 
soned mince ; and so forth. 
A great deal of spiced 
cofiee is consumed, and 

- cigarettes are universal, 
though the more old-fash- 
ioned natives still smoke 
the hookah. The high 


: EUROPEAN INFLUENCE IN THE LAND OF THE CALIPHS 
How the camera bas overcome religious prejudice and Europran custome have pent 


oni 
everyday life in the city of the Caliphs may be seen from this photograph, which shows a meinbet of the 

bis wile, bot, with one characteristic exception—the man’s fer—dressed in Weste: 
ear amid tle Soral attractions of the charming little garden of their home in Calro 


Photo, Major Meet 
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officials of the provinces and others 
feed more or less in the European 
manner, at a table, but the Jower classes 
squat upon the ground around the dishes. 

The dress of the male peasants is not 
a development of that worn in Pharaonic 
times: it was borrowed from the Arabs, 
and is far more voluminous than the 
ancient garb. On the shaven head a drab 
felt skull-cap is worn, and around this a 
yard or two of twisted white cotton is 
wound, so as to form a sort of turban, 
A pair of baggy white cotton drawers are 
tied around the waist and extend down 
to the shins; and over this an indigo- 
dyed cotton shirt (galabiyeh) often 
forms the only garment. 

The better-dressed classes wear a 
white instead of a blue shirt, and over it 





a black gown with wide sleeves. The 
feet are usually bare, or else stiff red 
leather shoes curling up to a point at 
the toe are carried in the hand and 
slipped on when occasion demands. 
Soft yellow leather shoes are also worn. 
The sheikhs and more wealthy peasants 
generally wear on their heads a soft 
ted fez (tarbush) with a blue silk tassel, 
around which the coils of white cotton 
are wound. Rich robes of striped silk 
are donned, and over all the dark gown 
is worn, A thick and heavy staff of ash 
(nabut) is generally carried in the hand 
by the lower classes, and fights with 
these are not infrequent. 

The dress of the village women in 
Upper Egypt generally consists of a 
single shirt or gown, but in the Delta full 
trousers extending down 
to the ankles are often 
worn under this garment. 
Veils are not always worn 
among the peasants, but 
the face is often hidden 
by “ rigs wrap or 
shawl, which passes over 
the head, and, when eti- 
quette requires, is held 
together in front of the 
face by the hand. 

On the whole the fel- 
lahin are'a law-abiding, 
docile, and patient people, 
having many likable qual- 
ities. They are somewhat 
uncontrolled and noisy, 
and when they quarrel 
they shout at one another 
with faces close together 
and hands raised, but 
they seldom resort to 
serious violence. Often 
they show considerable 
dignity, and as they stride 
about in their voluminous 
Tobes they make an in- 
spiring picture. They are 
inclined to be bullies, 
however, and they take a 


IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
The Land of the Pharaohs 


uickral silence 
sunset, 





on the temple wall at Medinet Habu still 
Rameses 111 3,000 years ago 
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bear witness to the hunting Nplate of 
Phete dy permbsien of Rapbect 
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Pupila from from @ mission school at Cairo listen to wonder-iales of their 
fand under the » sivstic gase of the mutilated Sphinx 


sing cht and ply their oars 
rds the flooded isle of Philae 





Inexplicable as the Sphinx, the Colossi uf Menton have gaced eastward 
over the Theban plain since the far-off days of King Amenhotep Ut 


pen ck * : ; 
From the Pyramid of Cheups one looks diwn on that of Khafra ; 
beyond the rippling sand dunes extends the fertile valley uf the Nile 
7 ‘Photo, lionsid MeLrich 
er 
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eful, colonnaded, set agains! the grey munntain side at Thebes, 
this terraced temple to the god Ammon was built by Queen Hatasn 
‘Paste, Ewing Galloway 
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The picturesque felucca, with its lofty lateen sails, is the general 
burden bearer of ti , but tics highly shilful navigation 


Photo, Demald McLeish 
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cringe, too, to their superior in an 
unpleasing manner; vet actually they 
are most: stubborn in regard te thew 














mbts, and will resist’ the tax: 
vollectar, for instanc with = great 
obstinacy, They are cunning and net 


partivularly trathful, nor ate thea 
protestations always supported by their 
avtions, Yet their yentlenes., thei 
light-heacte their leve of then 
children, their often strive morals. thea 
abtemionsness. their great capacity tor 
hard work the 
worker cound the Mediterranean and 
many other good qualities, cause them 
generally to be regarded as a tine race of 
me 

They are, of course, extremely te 
norant, for they 1 tthe beyond the 






























Reran at the etlige heel kuttalt, and 
few can read of write Wher they wish: 
to write a letter or other document thet 
veto a scnbe ckatibh, whe. fora siatt 
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work, and every traveller on the Nile 
Rae. the hautin sat the bey 
shoving the bnillosk or camel whi 
Ts the saqich ar sakiveh water 
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FIXING AN IMPROVISED SAIL TO THEIR TOY CRAFT 


intent on their task and as intently 
are making 4 handkerchief serve as 





sched by two other juveniles of the oppe 
‘Sail for the home-ovacde Ioet they are ate 
Lake Menzala, the partially-deained lagoon which still covers some hundreds of s 






what was once part of the mert fertile arra of Laypt 
Phete, Donald Mclovh 
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The conditions of the land are per- 
haps the most favourable of any 
country. The full sunshine and good 
water supply enable three crops to be 
raised in the year. Yet, owing to the 
cool northerly winds, the climate is 
invigorating. The fellahin work hard 
at the tilling of the soil, Every year 
during the late summer the Nile rises, 
and in the early autumn it overflows 
‘on to the fields, where it is conducted 
from area to atea through sluices and 
flood-gates, so that each tract of country 
in tum receives its share of the inunda- 
tion. As soon as the floods subside, the 
seed is scattered over the wet mud, and 
in Upper Egypt the first harvest is 
reaped between February and March, 
the principal crops being wheat, barley, 
maize, Indian millet, clover, and beans. 
The ground is then ploughed and sown 


























THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 

Her happy stuile suggests that 

the obedience to parents, which 

is the rule among F 

aud Arabs, is inh 
tuo severely exacted 
Photos, Donald eLeith 






little interest’ when trans- 
lated. 

When a gang of men are 
working together, one of 
them will lead their song 
the others will join in with 
some repeated phrase, in the 
manner of the 130th Psuhn; § 
and those who we not busy 
will clap their bands in 
thythm until a considerable © 
degree of jovial ‘itement 
is attained, Musicians whe 
_perform at festivals usually FIRST LESSONS IN ARABIC 
play upon a piercing kind of she is begiuning to learn the alphabet, the early letters of 


flute and beat time upon which are inscril upoa the slate. Until recently. of Moslem 
the darabilkka or drum. Eevptians, tem racept those belonging to the trading and 

















‘could read of write 
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EGYPTIAN SERVING-MAID AT A PRIVATE WELL IN CAIRO 


Her slight girlish Baure, in a pretty cotton armen, has an attractive setth 
is proterted fram the su 


Sourt of the Cairo house beside the well, w 
From the genial smile of this Ex 
somewhat ardaous posi 





again, and a second harvest is ready in 
the early summer. A third crop is often 
obtained just before the inundation 
returns. Sugar and cotton have of late 
been extensively grown, and the latter 
has brought great wealth to the country. 
There are also extensive groves of date- 


palms, yielding fruit in September. 













tural labours, and the 
endless work at the waterwheel and 
water-he fshadify, combined with 
the tenrling of camels, water-bultalows, 
oxen, sheep, amd so forth, le the 
peasant littl: time for ten m: 
yet he finds time for amusement, 
and takes an artive part in the 


These agric 
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EXPONENTS OF ONE OF EGYPT'S OLDEST INDUSTRIES 
In the sun-filled entr: goon thelr little in Cairo the Arab tinsmiths are hard at work, For 


be okt way fa 


coultice centures the working of tin has ded 2 Prowminent position among Egypt's craf 
the tinsmiths of today are not lacki enterprise is sore Oy tte 
wich bese guen are ectiverting old Kerosene Has ints cassie 1a 
‘Phate, ", S. Manley 
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PLYING NEEDLE AND THAEAO IN A CORNER OF OLO CAIRO 

hen in Oriental Cairo are little more than cupboard-like recesses in the ground faery of hones, 
ted with abelves, and a number of these recesses furm a bazaar. 7 
on business fs ‘brisk or at least py 
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social life of the village. There is always 
some function going on—a marriage, a 
birth-feast, a circumcision, or a funeral. 

At a marriage the bride, who is 
generally between cleven and thirteen 
years of age, is first conducted with 
music to the bath, her married friends 
and numbers of young girls joining in 
the procession, which is called Zeflet ef 
Hammam, and later there are further 


celebrations when she is taken to the 
house of the bridegroom. A birth-feast 
takes place on the seventh day of the 
child's life; and on the fortieth day 
there is a ceremony of the purification 
of both mother and child. At a cir- 
cumcision (tufir) there is a noisy pro- 
cession to and from the house of the 
barber who performs the operation, 
and a feast takes place afterwards, At 


A COOLING DRAUGHT GIVEN IN THE NAME OF ALLAH 


‘hs clderty man seated is wearing the green t 
water. 





jurban of ane who hat made the pilgri to Mecea 


lany of these 
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SELLERS OF BEADS AND FLY WHISKS IN A CAIRO STREET 





Voys are anwar 







ails at mative mm 
ut they are ex 
Hy precius Herklaces at 
Pato, 







a& tuner the bier is carried at a quick 
walk to the mosque and thence to the 
cemetery, the men chanting their creed : 
“There is ne God but . tea 
«l rousing tune of very ancient 
d the bier are women 
frends and relatives, supplemented by 
jofessional mourners, who best their 
Ureasts and dishevel their hair. As in 
Vharaonic times they splash themselves 
with indigo as a sign of mourning. 
Besides these domestic events a 
number of religious festivals are ob- 
served, these being mostly Islamic, 
though some are peculiar to Egypt, and, 
like the Nile festivals, can be traced 
beck to Pharaonic times. On mounlit 












the mare peristent at Can how 
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it date that have bern tre 
wblavkert’ Pinky Serre 
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village seanetines 
dame, in whieh 
tran jumper up atl down and 





aay 
antl a 





state of wher Tt ts 
hot fanal Ml eons oltett 
to ber a 








The griefery and yoy ery of peasint 
women are commen sounds in a native 
village. Both are some Ike at 
prolonged whinny of a here - a high 
pitched tremolo on one note; they 
uttered at a funeral or a welding, 
when some particular disaster or fur- 
tunate event hasoccurred. Drunkenness 
and carousal are very rare in village 
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MOSLEM WOMEN IN NATIVE DRESS 
Whilewives of puhas and other women of the 
supper clans inn Cairo tay be seen wearing the 
transparent ganize yastmiak of Conatantis 
and others keep Lo the white opaque veil of 
Exypt, their hutubler sisters usuatly wear the 
Ulack lace veil with a head veil or tarhah of 
dark blue mm 
Pho, A 



















for the Mostem religion forbids the drink 
ing of wine; but among the fellahin whom 
chance has brought to the big towns 
there isacer amount of intemperance 

The Egyptians of the towns are very 
different from the peasants, whem they 
de A great many of them dress in 
European clothes, but a tall, stiff fez 
or tarbdsh with a black tassel is worn 
by all, and is never removed from the 
head except in privacy. When the eye 
travels over a native crowd in one of 
the streets of a town a sea of red tar 
dishes first catches attention ; but after 
wards it will be observed that the men 
in native costume and those in Ewopean 
dress are mingled together, the former 
generally being in the majority. In 
certain streets one will hear the rattle 
of dice or dominoes coming from the 
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cafés where the townsmen 
sit at marbletopped 
tables, drinking coffee 
or something stronger, 
gambling, or reading the 
Native newspapers. 

Here Copts and Mostems 
fraternise in a manner 
unknown in the villages, 
while Sytians and other 
Levantines, who talk both 
Arabic and French, mix 
with the natives and call 
themselves Egyptians. 
A number of Turks, 
Armenians, and Jews are 
also tobe found. In Cairo 
and Alexandria there is a 
hig resident population of 
Europeans — Italians, 
Greeks, French, and a 
certain number of English ; 
but native life gues its own 
way without much regard 
for these foreign elements. 

The fellahin, who form 
the bulk of Egypt's 


HOW THE FACE VEIL IS WORN 
‘The Egyptian wooan’s face veil, or burko, of 
type is made of = kind’ of 


which a Little gilt 
ose and mouth 
Phate, E. 8. W. Stark 


commoner 
coarse black cra] 
cylinder keeps 








FLEETING GLIMPSES OF FEMININE CHARMS 

Thickness of veiling seems to vary with the wrial ctatuy of the 
the atecets are often impenctrably veiled, whereas thie set 
tw the Pyramids trequently wear only the lightest of ganze w! 
leaves their Instrous eves ent 









“NEW WOMEN” ON THE WARPATH IN CAIRO 


Many intelligent tiane Fecognize the backward condition of their wowen duc to the immemorial 
cust of entre seduven wither the burma, bar they advarate caution and sircwnspection m the 


ovement towards emancipation. 1a disagreement with these a Feminist Party has come into Leng 
which conducts an active policy and pumbers many women of good social postion anon its mewbers 








MODERN SUDENTE IN A MOSQUE OF THE MAMELUKES 


le js 





Menke 













inn (estintated at 12,750,000) 
ty Lith interest. in’ polities ; 
Int the dwellers in the tewns 
ally thes in Caine, cone much 
Hequently in contact with 
sof the Government, and hence 
are mnch  concerne 

The head of th state is the 
Until December 18, 1914, 
Egypt had been a province of the 
Turkish Empire, the ruler being called 
Khedive (though the native: 
him as Efandyna) 
sort of hereditary viceray and vassa 
the Otto crown, The Khedivial 
family was founded by Meheme' 
Albanian, whe obtained the viceregal 
throne in the first years of the nine- 
teenth centny; but in 1924 his 
descendant, Abbas Hilmi, adhered to 
his overlord, the Sultan of Turkey, and 



















































‘Modem faith, 
nes of Allah, 


‘Once ae 
ad 





w 
ment, when E 
pendent of the Porte and a Bri 
Protectora! The Protectorate was 
terminated in 1922 and Egypt recognized 
in independent sovervign state, the 
British Government reserving dis 
cussion questi of communications, 
defence, protection af foreign interests 
and of minorities, and the Sudan. 

The Europeanised Egyptians who 
figure so conspicuously in Cairene and 
Alexandrian life are smart, well-dressed, 
intelligent men, many of whom have 
wen educated in England or France. 
They are often so light in colour that 
they might be mistaken for southom 
Europeans. 

In the large towns a great manv of 
the main streets are built in a more or 
less European manner; but there are 
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BOYS’ SCHOOL IN A COPTIC CENTRE OF UPPER 


enromragement as been risen ef Late vears te th 
were over exes, with ; » pop 
giving of effertive irstruction int 





SMALL GIRL GRADUATES IN ELEMENTARY ARABIC 
beaver ‘s awakeming to the need of temale education is witursatd by the 
1 being seut te the schools, both native and Chri R 
Shiie tiga the 3.347 elementary vernacular civ comirediel by the rovnuetal Gentle 
14,371 boy pupils, the girls only numbered 26,479 
Pader, Donald McLenk 






old-fashioned nvirac is still used. Thik 
tex which are fixed to three axle- 
buffalo 





“ semi-cires 
acirele, by a pair of cows oF buftalors, of, as in 
Phe, fF. Sterent 


instance, by camel au 








FELLAHIN SIFTING GRAIN ON A FARM NEAR LUXOR 
‘The ahunis tollow, their agricultaral pursuits a pouch the sere feebion fs fa the day before the 
Prrannids were ba , cartny ‘what manner al people rule at provided ia not too 
and their iy chores can be periormed without undue oficial tert iterference 
Phote, Donald MeLsich 





FELLAH FOLLOWING HIS PLOUGH OF PHARAONIC DESIGN 
For over fixe thaa-and gears the eypttan plough hay trananiel unaltered. HE apts o 4 pie 
woud, bent iaward= at an acute azigle, premged piece OF itt, atta heed 
beam with a banille at one end tor the ok rat the other tor the diatucht anit 
Pda, tiene “saitoces 













DISDAINFUL CAMELS PLOUGHING Ung LAND BY THE NILE 





Oren or builaloes commonly draw the plough, as shown ia the upper picture, but came's are trequrntly 
mt |. as here on the Nile bank. fe ‘detault of other beast uf bunten. the native des not w raphe 
to ‘asa of bis wile, and a woman and a donkey hamessed together are 2 not uncieumion »ight 


Phale, Donald McLaish 
seer 





INFINITE LABOUR THAT BRINGS LITTLE GAIN 
reans by which the Eeeptian peasant farmers raise water to irrigate their land, the commonest 





rquated shidit. This tabour-ezacting machine consists of a pole swung between two posts 
ud weight at one end, and a ride bucket hanging from the top of the other. When the water 
is low several shadals are used, one above the other, as seen mm the photograph 

Photo, Donald McLeish 
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TIME-WORN DEVICES USED IN EGYPTIAN AGRICULTURE 
Hy pe nviple the tibut rescinteles the siqieh, weth the difference that wlale thes feet teased ss ture tient 
woth pats and worked try batlaloes, the wheel ot the tilt has : 
Water to the level of the chanel where the t 4 










FASHIONING THE CRUDE SPIRAL PUMP USED BY THE FELLAHIN 
Where water has to be raised only a tew feet the fellahin uv: a kind rf pirat pnt 
‘This is a long, fight weoden cylinder fashioned vimewhat alter the manurt ut Ue J 
‘Krew, and basing numerous compartments ia its hollow frllees ex segivents. She ts 

ly in the Lower Delta area 
Plrtos, A.W. Cutler 
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always intricate ateas which remain 
native in character. The shopkeepers 
retain, to a large extent, their national 
dress and customs, and the visitor may 
walk through miles of bazaar-like streets, 
where the Middle Ages scem to have 
Temained untouched. The houses of the 
middle-class townspeople are built of 
bricks or masonry, and have three 
atores The most conspicuous native 
feature ¢ ihe windows of the women's 
Ton which are made of decorative 
hattive-work in wood. There are a few 
ald houses wy which date from 
the Arabic perind 
those signs of Ori 
which we associate with tales of The 
but the modern 

V in to 
Inuit himself in Enropean 
style, and to fll it with French furniture. 






























The upper-class women in the towns 
often wear dresses made in the European 
manner, but in the streets they throw a 
black silk cloak over their heads, and 
wear a white veil hanging from below 


“ the eyes. Their life is very secluded. In 


the afternoons they may be seen driving 
in closed broughams, their white veils, 
heavily powdered faces, and painted 
eyes being momentarily conspicuous as 
they pass. Sometiines, in Cairo, they are 
taken to the Opera, where the boxes 
reserved for them have white lace 
curtains stretched across the front, so 
that the visitors cannot casily be seen. 
Conditions in the barem (hareem) 
are much the same as those in other 
Mahomedan countries, but better-class 
Egyptians do not often have more than 
one wife, The cunuchs who act as 
servants in the harems are negrovs from 








WATER OF LIF! 
Beypt i, where the sala 
oe 








igation canais to the 


AN IRRIGATION CANAL NEAR MEMPHIS 
Sittually nil, would be an uninhalitable desert but for the water sup- 


jon i 
di catily 3 ‘ca the econo tf the Nile water by by 


the people, and the development of the country 


dams, its storage in reservoirs, and the extension 


regions still wocultivated 


Phete, Ewing Galloway 
1699 





APOSTOLIC OCCUPATION 


Contd go through the Suez Canal at mht, 








“siuk of two worlds.” Ships now pass in the tight ta every sea tnt 
leads nowhere but to the raw Arabian desert ura yalt and wat 


IN A PORT WITH A RIOTOUS PAST 
‘The nid fisherman here seen winding twine tor his 4 











Pheda, Donald Siclesh 


the Sudan, In both Egyptian and 
European houses the ordinary servants 
—who are nearly al males --are 
generally natives of Nubia, being known 
as Berberines (Barabara). 

_The upper-class Egyptians of the 
cities are not strict in their religious 
habits, many of them, indeed, being 
agnostics. There are several mag- 
hificent mosques in Cairo, that of 
Mehemet Ali, with its great dome and 





twin minarets being the inest con 
spicuous building in the atv 1 
annual pilgrimage to Mecea we witlely 
make, and the return of the palgrnns 

i fide gieat 
“yt the 
hovear the 
sacred carpet (kisweh) which serves. 
of the Katha at Mecea, 
hangs before the dont. 
These are specially made at the rulers 
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WHERE MANY TONGUES INVITE THE PURCHASE OF MANY WARES 
The market is at Assuan, near to the First Cataract, and before the Mabdist rising of 1884-98 the centre 
ot ng trade with Aby nd tore spot. Assuan is a gathering place 
for Egyptians, Greeks, Levantines, ans, well a8 @ popwar tourist resort, and 
trades in oil, rubber, feathers, wax, horns, senna leaves, and ivory 
Photo, Donald McLeish 
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expense, and are sent out annually 
with the pilgrims’ car: |. The great 
religious university of Cairo is El-Azhar, 
founded in 970, and here there are 
gencrally from 7,000 te 9.000 students. 
Mention has ‘Deen made of the iarge 
European population of 
will here be as well to chance a 
moment at the country from this angle. 
The great seaport of Alexandria seins, 
at first sight, to be much like nv 
southern French of Htatian te There 
ate the busy qu: nd docks, ware: 
houses and offices, and the waters ate 
crowded with Europ shipping In 
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NATIVE MEAT MARKET 
palates enclosure the butchers display their choir 
with the disadvantaze tu European eves that they are expened 
Bedrashen is a collection of mind howels, aleut an heur’s rate tet 
as a starting-puut for touriots Uniting the side of artent Mesophiy aud the wee 


Within their 


flies, 


the city is the imposing squate, called 
Place 


Melemwet Att, which ayywats 
n with the Chineh of 
side and the Baw Comtts 
change en the others 0 Fite 
ench-beking shops are to be 
and the ela tre Gams ge ef 
fo and fro, while 






















and eatria MIVEN 

Pespertty  Thete ate beantihth parks 
and gatdens ) and deta the sec that 
te the east the city hundieds of fiw 
and ally oad "s 
stunt st trees apd tel thaver I. 
Mere Boa asin, amd en the 


AT BEDRASHEIN 






Pato, A.W. Cutler 
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WATER-CARRIERS GETTING SUPPLIES DIRECT FROM THE NILE 


At one tinw all the peuple in Caito were depeudent on the muddy water of the Nile brought to their 
doors by predevesss ot the water-carriers here seen replenishing thelr goatskin vewsets at Lusor. 
“The water-carrier i Irequentiy hired to dispense water gratuitously, especially on feast days 
‘Phetes, Dunsid MclLoch 
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CHILDREN OF THE ARAB VILLAGE OF KARNAK 





“LINKEO SWEETNESS LONG DRAWN OUT™ 
‘The bows are chewing sugar-cane, a favourite form of sweetmeat. Ol late years # ginat impetus 
bas Leen given in Egypt to the cultivation of sugarcane. One variety, which in eaten raw, has 
‘ren grown ali over the country since 1's introduction from Iadla ie the days of th: Caliply 
Peete, A.W. Cuter 
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PEACEFUL SCENE NEAR THE BATTLE GROUND OF TEL-EL-KEBIA 
The village headman is enjoving a well-carned rest after toil upon his little farm 
‘spot where the British defeated Arabi in 1882, He and all bis class possess a know’ 
peculiarly thorough within its fitnits, and to it be adds experience in poultry-keeping, including the 
two of the incubator, for the hens of Egypt du not sit 
Photo, C. T. England 


ARAB SWEETMEAT MAKERS: A TOFFEE STALL UNDER THE PALMS 
Toflee—a bardhake consisting simply of sugar and butter—is ove of the easiest sweetmeats to want- 
facture, and enioys an immense popularity among Egyptians Arab women make it ia large 
quantities on big pans heated over open-air stoves Oullt of mud. A palm grove, like that seco in 

ts picture, makes a very pleasant sweet sbop end factory combined 
Phe, E. A, Brathwaite 
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VISION OF GRACE AND CHARM IN A RURAL SETTING 
Stu is wearing a short veil with festoons of Vevetian sequins of gold ins, finger ric and 
and her hair i; piaited with sitken strings, each of which has a tavsel at one end. 
& vat trom which she is drawing water for drinking purposes is notable for ity squsty of beeping te 
‘contents fresh and cool 
Phote, C. T. Exgand 








NILE VILLAGE WOMEN WHOSE “WORK IS NEVER DONE” 
Thee Rave been up stiee betore sunrise performing the houscheld tasks, The hour of sunset 
apprear Wd stl they have water to fetch, Groups of these <ight, erect usures a trailing 
Rarments. cach with 4 jar peised upon her head atul on her way to river, Well nal, turtn owe of the 
Dest picturesque evening sights wens the banks of the 
Pints, Donsié McLeish 
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HUMAN SPIDERS SPINNING IN AN EGYPTIAN ROPEWALK 
iH mae by hand in Feypt im the method dewribed by Longtetiae in his poen. 
‘The twisting of the fibre ws accomplished by a man walking backwards down 









baie emma from the hemp winch ts strung round bus waist. As he gnes dwn and ap 
te walk, the eng threads gleam in the sun streaming theough the portholes 





ARAB ASSISTANT TAKING Hi§ TRICK AT THE WHEEL 
The twist is imparted to the cod by a wheel which a boy keeps turning “with 2 drowsy. dreams 
sean" To sevure uneormity tn the yarn, the revolutions of the whee: mu.t keep 9 constant 
‘ala te the walking pace ol, the spinner, wo therelors tells the boy i there | any sntecalaty 
i the eperd of the wheel. or when for bumsett iS obliged to stop walk nz 














WOMEN MAKING FUEL FROM THE SWEEPINGS OF THE STREETS 


Animal drsppings are very largely ed for fuel throneh 
Asta, aid ath Auction Te Daypt wonten walt te 
sinall cakes which they lay itt ut the sated te diy a 
whes are colintent and sold En the te 












FOLLOWERS OF AN ANCIENT HANDICRAFT ENGROSSED IN THEIR TOIL 


This carpenter ot Cairo fashions the wood with a long handiet chive guided by hr ters. whi 

wrod 1 rapidly revolved by bow and string worked by his Lev asustant He ss often: seen turning 

the ittie pre used wm making the famous meshrediya window wreen: aul lattes, Sunali boy worker 
are s regular feature of the native bazaars 


Phate, A. W. Coler 
1703 






SHOPKEEPER OF CAIRO SEATED LIKE A SAINT IN A SHRINE 
ery ware, large quantities of which are made in southern Exypt, forms the stock in trade of this 
trades lune attitude is twpical ot one who knows bis goods are my universal demand. 


appropriately the phot t tined his catn 
carriers was in the act of Pasig 
Phao, J. F. Stevens 
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terrace the band play: 
while the idents 
about at tittle 
drinking thei 





sit 
tables 
coffee in 
the European manner. 








Qn the beach, in the 


warm weather, there are 
bathing-hats and tents, 
and the life of an ordinary 
French watering-place is 
reproduc ed. 


There are 






and se forth 
world of fashion is much 
in evidence. 











Port id, the other 
important: sexport, is a 
mitich less imposing place, 


thengh i 





docks 
and there 
great line: 
ships lying 
t the mouth af the €. 
he Enropean te 
are here for the 


are 










anehor 

“anal 
nes 
Test part 






















of snall malin; 
Uhete is mot thes 
anbhince toContine 





fit: 





Ms Which is ta he 





observed at Alexandria 
In the days before the | LE a 
Suez € ° Dns Breet whale 


bad a had name for immordity ¢ 
hy ney 


Tut 
ose than other 





In Cairo th 
population, and the ti 






im 9 Hts of the 











chy give the appearance of being 
entirely Earepean. Some of the streets 
f shops resemble those of important 








Continental cities; and there is litte 
that Oriental in’ the great Phare 
de VOpeéra with its fine Opera House, or 
on the river front where huge hates 
and public buildings stand, or in the 
residential quarters where magnificent 
European houses or blocks of flats rise 
on either side of quict, well-k 

Of course, in Cairo these 
conditions are due in part te the 
vf gieat numbers of tourists 
winter scasun, whose cumfort has to be 
catered for; but the resident 





















EGYPTIAN WEDGWOOD AT WORK 











eariy th 11, Ube eth be 
priniteve st ould va 
with fast eon the etter 





eatid te have 
HL hin cleyanee on ats 
ownaccount, Th Jicolouy isthe 
fi. wet desident in the trie sense, f 
each individ exyr leturn some 
dav te his own remntty. But the the 
Enropean enh consist mamily of 
ptly settled tn this city, 


pepulation is w 
createrl the de 
















































faniilies peruan 

In the winter seasen the great hotels 
ferm the eaties of fashionable Ile, 
ancl there ane endless diners anil 
amiements for all the well todo te 
indulge Cin, En the simmer 
families genet ally migrate to Mk 
where the climate is fairly cool, or to 


the hills of Syria, oF sametiines Cyprs 

Before the Great War a consider 
part oof the native population mitde 
its livelihoad out of the prosnice of the 














tourists, and te seme extent they 
continue to de ae, At the Pyramic's 
j705 


bette 





ON THE THRESHOLD OF LIFE AND DEATH 
The Hishitin boy and girl are standing at one of the entrances te the ancieut Arab cemetery east of 
Assuan, where the people of this Nutian ¢ribe have their rude dwellings amid the simple graves and 
dod torube of the dead. The Bishirin are a pastoral people, but occasionally oue of them may be 
‘seen astride a came: in change of the desert mail : 
Plate, A. W. Cale 
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MAY AND DECEMBER ON THE HOLY ISLAND OF PHILAE 
The young cirl's bright eyes flash beneath the parting of ber head-veil 
leaning on his staff and resting in a niche of the old temple wall, is, may be, paving 11 
thoughts to the memory of the tor, hue wonderiul temple in new wholly vulaucrqed treat 
‘November to June owing to the building of the Assuan dam 
Phas, 4. W. Coir 









SHAGGY-HAIRED KINSFOLK OF KIPLING’S FUZZY WUZZi 
The dwellings of these dark, lithe, shaxey-haired nomads of Hamitic stock, who have @ permanent 
setticment chee to Assuan, are of the meanest description, 2 rude mat-covered tent or hut of sun-dried 
cud. They rear sheep, goats, and camels, collect senna leaves for traders, and wear their hair loos 
in lurey-wuesi style, ur banging dowa in sumecout plait, as Wustrated on pages 620-021 
Peis, i. W. Cutler 
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a whole tribe of Beduins (seme. : Bedaui . 

: Bedauin) earns its living bv 
conducting these sightseers over the 
tuins: at all the antiquarian centres 
there are hosts of donkey-beys and 
dragomans; on the Nile there are 
hundreds of steamers and houseboats 
{dahabiych) with native crews amt a 
e@reat number of shops in the b; 
and elsewhere depend 
‘on the custom of the 

This influence is noticeable in Cairo 
and at the centres of historic interest 
in Upper Eeypt; and the presence of 
Europeans has left its mark throughout 
the whole country, though not so 






































MODERN CusHiTes 


Atus Hebert dey 
fae Nubaase 


atheout 
fee the semth of € 
Laser, soni 408 rales 
farther south, in the 
Theban Pha 






a 
alth resorts. Helwan, 
with its clear desert 










antiquarian 
at Luxor 
it a tourist 
its climate is 
and dry, but 





SUPERMAN OF JME NUBIAN DESERT 

Belonging to is epsically handsome, pastoral, but pugnarious 
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the driest of all the Egyptian health 
resorts is Assuan, which is specially 
favoured by visitors in winter, and the 
air of which is bracing while warmer 
than that at Luxor. In the smaller 
towns unc sces gardens being laid out 
on the Western mudel, houses being 
built on Western plans, and roads being 
marc. To all this, however, the 
peasants or fellahin are more or 

indifferent ; and they, after all, are the 
backbone of the nation. They go their 
own way and lead their own lives in the 
manner of their ancestors, nor do they 
realize in the Ieast that their security 
and freedom from uppression is duc so 
largely to the fact that their Govern- 
ment has been under the ¢ 
for now nearly half ace 























lias. 
nely, the 
it the great tracts 


of desert on either side of the Nile. 
These nomads of the wilderness are 
divided into two races. Firstly, there 
are the Beduins proper, who live in 
the northern area, and whose bravery, 
chivalry. and pride of race are known 
to all readers of romance. Many of these 
men have acquired money by trade in 
camels, goats, etc., and one sees them 
richly clad im flowing robes of silk, their 
finely chased daggers and pistols thrust 
into their sashes. Others are extremely 
Jean and poor, and live in wretchel tents, 
a few goats being their only livestock. 
Sccondiy, there are dhe inhabitants 
of the Arabian Desert which lies between 
the Nile and the Red Sea, and who are 
called Ababdeh. These men are of 
much milder and less honourable 
character. They are always underfed 
and impoverished, and they wauder in 
somewhat good-for-nothing fashion fron 
place to 
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wherever there is a well and a little 
scrub on which their goats and camels 
may feed. Though they ure Mostems 
in name, their religious practices are 

Jax and are mixed with remnants 
of their oki stas-worship. 

Further south, in the desert adjoining 
the Nubian reaches of the Nile, there 
are tribes of nomads known as Bisharin, 
whose identity is seen by their long 
“fuzzy” hair. At Assuan there is a 
much-visited camp of these primitive 
people, which will be known to all 








visitors to ti 
livelihood by a small trade 
and guats, and by the collection of 
leaves, which are sold for a fair price 
ther th Beduin pep 

within the Egyptian sphere 1 


be considered as an important 
in the life of the nation, for they ane, 
so to speak, fu st spares of 
the desert. The rave a great 
horror of the desert, and are not easily 
persuaded to enter it. The Beduins, on 
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the other hand, despise the dwellers in 
the cultivated lands beside the Nile, and 
regard them as slaves in bondage to 
the tax-gatherers and the Government 
officials. 

The Beduins are not conseribed for 
the army, whereas all the fellahin are 
Hable for service. The Egyptian Army, 
it may be mentioned, nOO strong, 
and constitutes a fine body of men, 
highly trained and sraartty drilled under 
the supervision of British officers, 
are very 
an extra: 
ites, magical 
handed 
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BEADED BEAUTY OF THE DESERT 
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Pemtworhs end sith. Tes 
plaited tassels, ‘while sround her neck is ¢ sich profusion the 


down from Pharaonic times. For 
example, most Egyptians believe that 
the younger of two twins has the power 
to turn himself into a cat at will. The 
belief in ghosts, spirits, and jinns is 
universal; and e' asant will 
tell you of the ghostly city of gold which 
lies somewhere in the western desert, 
and has been secn from time to time by 
travellers. 

All manner of amulets are wom ; 
and women, for instance, will tie a 
hedgehog's foot around their necks to 
ensure a safe delivery. Fear of the evil 
eye is prevalent, and small peasant 
children are tanght to avoid it by 
‘lifferent artifices, 
especially when European 
strangers are present. 
Medical knowledge 
of the most primitive 
character until Western 
influence began to prevail; 
but even now magical rites. 
are resorted ta on all sides 
for the cure of sickness. 

A notable feature of the 
Egyptian landscape is to 
be found in its trees and 
plantations which, since 
the time of the Khedive 
Ismail, have been con- 
siderably extended. The 
lebbakh, sumetimes, but 
incurrectly, called — the 
acacia of the Nile, affords 
umbrageous shade, and 
other trees of modern 
growth include the 
poinciana —_pulcherrima, 
jacaranda, eucalyptus, fig- 
trees, and many Varieties 
of palms. The ancient 
thorn-trev, acacia nilotica, 
the acacia famesiana, 
sycamore, zizyphus, 
tamarisk, mulberry, date- 
palm, and dém-palm 
thrive, as do the vine, the 
pomegranate, and many 
decorative plants such 
as roses, oleanders, 
camations,and geraniums, 
while wild flowers fringe 
the canals, and in spring 
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ted peppics and yellow * 
daisics and the white star 
of Bethlehem deck the * 
sand dunes, and in the 
-mall oases tiny marigulds, 
mignonette, stocks, and 
many other familiar 
growths form a carpet 
beneath the palms, 
Although the Egyptians 
are mentally and 
physically se similar to 
their ancestors of ancient 
times, they now show 
Hittle if any veneration for 
the antiquities and. ruins 
which bave come down ty 
them trem these far-alt 
thas ‘Temples, pyramids, 
tock tombs, anil so forth 
ate te be seen trom end to: 
end of Eeypt: but w 
Nonot fr othe st 
gavernment 
established by Eurapeans, 
the inscribe 
on painted 
tong 

























seulptured, 
monuments 





ves, te be sold 
retratvellets. The Depart 
ment of Antiquities asa 
branch of the ministry of 
pubbe works, 
charg: are 
buildings, cemeteries, 
the 
ro. 
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as as 
mascum at 
of the chief officials of this department 
are cither English er French. 

OF the great modern works the most 
notable are the Sucz Canal and the 
Assan dam. The former was made by 
French engineers under de Lesseps and 
was opened in t86g 5 and in 1875 Ismail 

Pasha sold 176,602 of the shares to the 
British Government. Before the Great 
War more than 60 per cent. of the gross 
tonnage using this waterway was British. 
The Assuan dam was erected by British 
enginesrs at the First Cataract with the 
object of holding up some of the surplus 
water of the Nile during the periods of 
the floods, so as to form a huge reservoir 
for use when the river would otherwise 
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where its dominions have been ue 

increased by Bri On the F. 
it includes Sinai Aral 
along the Keil Sea coast; on th 
embraces vast tracts of the 1iby: 
with its many oases verging on that part 
of the Italian prwwessions known as the 
province of Libya, and lying between 
Egypt and Tunisia. In association with 
Britain it is joint-mistress of the Sudan. 
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Egypt 


UL. Beduin & Senussi 


of the Libyan Desert 


By Captain R. S. Gwatkin-Williama 


* Autber of “Ie the Hands ef the Senussi ‘ 


IBYA, the ancient Greck name 
for North Africa in general, is 
mentioned by Homer asa“ land 

of great fertility.” Historians of tho<e 
days relate that North Africa was at 
one time covered with orchards, which 
stretched from Morocco as far east as 
Persia. That the Libya of the present 
day does not present this fertile wooded 
appearance is but to assert the obvious. 
Nevertheless, the fossil forests of im- 
mense trves envountcred by the traveller 
in unexpected parts of the interor 
certainly substantiate the arboreal 
character of Libya in prehistoric times 

The Libyan “Desert itself has no 
precise boundaries, for it is merely a 
continuation eastwards of the Great 
Sahara. Generally speaking, however, 
it denotes the desert country Iving west 
of the Nile north of the tropic of Cancer, 
and stretching across Egypt and Cyren- 
a as far west as longitude 20 degrees 
cast. At one time the whole of this 
country must have been a sea batrom, 
and great parts of it are now one vast 
marine «metery of fossil shells and 








coral. On the north it is bounded by 
the Taref 
Mountains, 
which run 








fevel tableland for two hundred miles, 
until the line of the oases 
Jarabub fom Jaghabub), ete. 6 9% 
here the level dips to seventy 
below that of the wa 
The plateau itself is known as the 
Libyan Matean, and is one of the most 
desolate, waterless plares im the world, 
with an average annual rainfall of bos 
than six inch v 
of the mun 
Desert. It is entirely trecless, 
featureless, and covered with boul 
and stones. the sel being a light: slay 
over limestone, Orcastonally the Hit 
surface is broken by low hills, or inter 
sected by ancient watercourses, and: it 
these a few stunted fy trees and bushes 
manage to exist During the periud of 
the winter nuns a sparse herbage abe 
sptings up, and it is gay with fewer 
but at other times the Libvan Plateay 
is desolation unimagita 
The chain of oases, though 
of smnall extent, is extremely fertile, 
and supports a teeining population, fn 
them ase abundant: springs of water, 
and the date-palm 1s cultivated Sonth 
and we 
the aas: 
further 
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ourselves, and from them the old 
Roman roads stretch into the interior 
amid a debris of broken tiles and 
pottery. Down them of old came the 
merchandise of the desert—frankincense 
and myrth, slaves, ivory, and ostrich 
feathers. One of these ports—Tobruk, 
in Cyrenaicu—is noted for having 
sheltcred the whole British feet under 
Nelyon. Farther cast in Egypt is Sollum, 
now the landing-place for aeroplanes 
making for the Orient. 

A few miles farther yet, and we are 
at the spot whence Alexander the Great 
started his bold journey across two 
hundred miles of desert to consult the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, situated in 
what is now the oasis of Siwa. He 
succeeded, and on his return built 
Alexandria, But Cambyses, who pre- 
ceded him with a large army, was 











swallowed up by the desert sands, 
leaving no trace. 

Along the coastline the rainfall is 
slightly better than in the interior, and 
cultivation is possible in places. Crops 
of barley are sown in the autumn, to 
be reaped in the following May, and 
this grain is in much demand by English 
brewers, owing to the excellence of its 
malting qualities. But in the gencral 
fertility of the land as recorded by 
ancient historians, it is at first hard to 
believe. Yet Libya was undoubtedly one 
of the granarics of Ancient Rome. A 
sojourn in the interior of the country 
will indeed soon persuade the traveller 
that such was a fact. Probably one of 
the first phenomena to impress itself 
upon him will be the enormous number of 
mounds which dot the desert’s surface. 
Sometimes there are as many as 
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twenty or thitty ef them in 
on. These reutds tu 
“bin the reck-lewn oa 
vanished) race, of the ancient culonists 
of Rome ani still carher civilizations. 
They in themselves are proof positive 
ef the large population which | the 
country once supported, Probably: the 
rtin£all was ten greater, but the inroad 
of pastoral Arabs with their nibbling 
Rocks of goats and sheep in the seventh 
century would in itself tend rapidly ta 
deforest the and consequently 
dimini tof moisture. 

The present anhabitants of the country 
are, as they have been since the dawn 
of history, Berbers. In fact, the name of 
one of the principal Berber tribes is 
suppose] to he preserved in the word 
Africa. This aboriginal Berber stock has 
at various times been infused with 
Phoenician, Greek, Roman, and Arab 
blood, to say nothing of the negry strain 
introduced by femule slaves from the 
Sudan. 

Nevertheless, taking them as a whole, 
the Berber Beduin of the Libyan 
Desert is of patrician appearance, a 
well-set-up man of Aryan features, 
and having a skin little darker than 
that of the southern European. In 
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invade them, they presently fly mt 


the wilderness, as fo a strong fort or 
for ne water 
none en follow then 
setts. Butas tot 
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For the suil is a fat ¢ 
lies a soft stone, in whieh they diy 
yo narrow at the ente 

by degtees as 
increase in depth, till they come 
Jength to that bigness as to be a hundred 
feet square. These caves they tll up 
fo the mouth with rainw: 
they fay all even with th 
leave certain marks w 
place, known to none but themselves” 
Every word of this description written 
by Siculus applies to the Berber of to-day, 
and cannot be improved upon. If 
anyone doubt, Jet fun ask of the 
War Offices of Britain, France, or 
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of all countries who have had war 
Let him ask of them 

i opinion of the elusive 
Beduin of the iterior, who, retiring 
into his wilderness as to “ a strong fort 
or castle,” defies their utmost efforts 
to bring him to account. In their 
own deserts the Beduins are the most 
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Carrying a bundle of warhi 
folds of & long garment call 
out ia the brilliant sunshine. 
rings, and bave tribal tattoo marks on 
Photo, Rosita Forbes 
mobile warriors in the world, whom 
neither cavalry nor infantry can 
to follow, and who, from their safe 
fastnesses and hidden water supplies, 
can afford to laugh at the slow-moving 
might of Europe. It is only quite 
recently, with the advent of the 
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armoured car in modern. war, that the 
Beduin has met his master. 


and horses, are accustomed, 

, to go for a week without 
Their food, .as in the days 
of Siculus, consists of 
flesh, roots, and milk, to 
which they add, when 
} avaitable, snails, barley 
cakes, rice, and tea. In 
i character a Berber Bed- 
uin is akin to the Arab. 
To tell the truth is to 
him a positive pain, 
thieving is a birthright, 
dirt and poverty are his 
inseparable companions. 
To his encmies, treachery 
is praiseworthy, cruclty 
natural. Yet, in his own 
tent, he is gencrous and 
hespitable to a fault, 
with a child-like heart 
which is both intelligent 
and kindly, Bom with 
an indolent nature, he 
has, when called upon, 
the volcanic energy of a 
score of Europeans. 
Withal, he fiercely loves 
his liberty and the 
hideous desert which he 
inhabits, and which he 
firmly believes to be the 
fairest place in all the 
world. 

A fuller description of 
the “bir,” or desert water 
supplies, than that given 
by Siculus may be of 
interest. When one is to 
be dug, the lower portion 
of a rocky slope is chosen. 
In the flat desert it is 
often only possible to 
perceive this slope by lying flat on the 
ground, but once prone it is easier to 
make out the least change of level. 
Having selected the site, a narrow hole, 
little more than a foot square, is ex- 
cavated in the soft limestone rock. 
As the diggers proceed underground, 
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they gradually enlarge the interior of 
the shaft unti} it opens out ito a 
circular flask-shaped chamber, say, ten 
feet deep and twenty feet in diameter 
at the bottom, or, as Siculus has it, 
“a bigness as to be a hundred feet 
Having excavated this rock- 
hewn cistern, a few square miles of the 
tocky slope are enclosed between water- 
walls a few inches high formed of louse 
stones anc. soil, 

The work is now complete. On the 
first tamfall the surface water rushes: 
down the slope between the walls into 
the "bir" at the lower corner, and 
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rapidly fils it to the bam. In this 
rocky cistern the water keeps cool and 
for years, and is free frum 
ion, no matter how hot the 
of the desert. Moreover, a very 
‘ain suffices to fill it. In ordinary 





little 
cases, the excavated soil forms a mound 





which marks the site of the “ bir 
but when it is wished to keep this secret, 
a mentioned by Siculus, the mound 
is levelled off with the rest of the desert 
yo as to be imperceptible, and the 
water-walls are treated after the same 
mannet. Siculus knew his Libya and 
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his Balin. Both wete prohubly better 
known in hrs day than thew ate maw, 
for the country is in great part un 
mapped and the number of the pops 
lation unknown. Like bids. the 
whole population imignites seasonally, 
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in the west of the countiy. danny 
the heat of summer. Hewes they 
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No man has counted thr 
free as them own desert wiids which 
blow with such feteeness and intensity, 
To quote Siculus again: "Tt is ie law 
among them,” he says," neither to so 
plant, build houses, nor drink any wit 
And the reason for this law is 
they conerive that those whe i 
porsessed of such things ate casey 
forced to comply with the will and 
humour of thov: that ate mote powerful 
Some of thes: breed up camels; others 
employ themselves in feeding op. 
roving to and fro in the wilderness tor 
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the purpose.” When the 
tidal wave of Mahomed 
ansm 5 forward 
from Arabia in the 
seventh century, it found 
in the hearts of these 
simple livers in the desert 
a soil already prepared 
for the seed of Islamic 
prohibition. Taking them 
with it on its crest. it 
swept forward along the 
northern shores of Africa 
antl these Berhers became 
the Moors who conquered 
Spain, and from) whon: 
the medieval chivalry 
of Europe was in gteat 
measure derived. 

In modem times Ma 
hometlanism has ha 
great Puritan tev 
which commenced in 
North Africa, and was duc 
given toit 
by the Senussi, a religious 
confraternity who sevk to 
reintroduce the original 
simplicity of faith and 
life that belonged to the 
time of the Prophet of 
Iskun. 

The original founder ot 
the Senussi, one  Sidt 
Mohammed ben Ali 
Senussi by name, was 





















born in Algeria about 
1787. He was in the 
direct line of descent 


frum Fatima, the daugh- 
ter of the Prophet, his 
name, “Es Senussi 
variously stated to have 

been derived from a mountain in the 
neighbourhood, or from a much 
venerated saint of that name. As a 
young man, he studied at Fez, but at 
the age of thirty he left Morocco and 
travelled preaching throughout North 
Africa as far as Cairo and Mecca. At 
the latter place hé founded a monastery, 
but, encountering opposition and per- 
secution, he in 1843 moved to Derna in 
Cyrenaica. By this time he had many 
followers, and had achieved the strong 
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1 in Central 
be retired) 
of Jarabub, to be 
of Turks, who 
were inclined to be jealous of lis spuritual 
prominence in the world of Iam. There 
in 1859 he died, leaving two sons 

The succession devolved upon the 
younger son, and the method of its 


doing s© is typical of the religious 
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aid that Sidi caused 
ons te ascend a high palm tree, 


cape 
a ad, arrived at the tap, he ordered them 





Nah " to leap to the 
elder feared to obey, but 
the younger, at once leapi 
told, fell te the ground, 
Dnt iniraculonsty eseaped 
inquey. 
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1s suid, by the bloodshed 
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selves clear of the move. 
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o-hearted|y the 
hho penetration of 
i Th r8q8 1 
rly at war with 
y othe Sultan of 
wing to the beer- 























stated that his people 
would fight and die d] 
give up their Senussi 
hither than their bee 
the matter was fi 
compromised by 








to him by Allah, as a 
test of mach pr 
that He would mak 
exception in the 
his faithdal W: 

During the I 
in Tripoli and Cyret 






an 
case ol 













in orett the 

vidal with the Turks, ™ 

and on the fatter maki 

peace, cartied on 

guerrilla: war of their own from their 





Lustnesses in the interior, keeping the 
Italians beleaguered in. their seaports. 
In the autumn of 1915 they also 
invaded Western Egypt, and kept 
Prisoners for five months the crew of 
H.M.S. Para, who had been landed on 
the coast by a German submarine, and 
who suffered many things at their hands. 
Aided and egged on by the Turks and 

















adventurous journey te Kufra in tse 


Germans, they caused much trouble, 
and it was only after heavy fighting 
in the Sudan and Western Egypt that 
they were finally defeated in rg2h and 
the old frontiers reoccupied. The Grand 
Senussi himself escaped to Cunstanti- 
nople in a submarine, and in his place 


VICE-GOVERNOR OF THE SENUSSI 
Bother and Wekil, oF Nice Governor, ot Bie Sv 
Ideis, chief of the ‘Senussi 
rait i& here give 


Mohanunst 










aid roocte 





ep Mrs. Rosita 


Pete, Rosita Karke: 


a new Grand Senussi, Sayed Idris, was. 
set up, backed by the I ant British 
Governments. He has carried out an 
enlightened and pro-European po 

Essentially traders, the i 










the wells, and keep open and develop 
caravan routes. But they are exceed- 
ingly jealous of foreigners who attempt 
to visit their desert sanctuaries. 


tai 








BUSEIMA: THE OLD HOME OF THE ZOUIA TRIBE 
ima ts the centsat vais of the kitti«-known Kufra group. 
stag lines of creamy sand-dunes at ane corner ol a salt lake, 
Consists cf a tew square buildings with solu weit-construr ted 

wth stung woudva doors and well-kept frint gardens 
Photos, Kouta Forbes 
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L ss 
WOODEN HANDMAIDENS WHO MINISTERED TO THE WANTS OF THE DEAD 


[ese women servitors are the 
Thebes wing p nso remark ahh ainanner depict the amient hie of the Nie Valley Reannzon ther 
beads baskets contamuny noershment tor their deceased master, thes stood erect in the rout chamber 
with soleme lave and wick ope t untathomable exe~ dunng the unbroken silence 0! 4,000 yeare 
Phone, Metopuhian Museum, beg York 
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Egypt 
Ill. Its Ten Thousand Years of History 


By W. F. Flinders Petrie, #.8.S.. D.C. 
Professor of Egyptology. Univeruty Cotiece 





VFT, like most fertile countries, 
has continually recewed fresh waves 
of occupants or conquerors In 

the 10,000 years in which we can trace tte 

history, over thirty ditterent tovasions ar 
foreign’ rules have ocentred ; but when 
invaders have upset the nati 
has reverted again in a few 
skulls of people who have occ 
ame district, 4,000 years apart, 
identical in form, though fifteen imvastons 
came in between. Each strong dynasty 
has flourished until spoiled by its own 

success. Under the Macedoman I 

the wealth of the . 

under British rule its populati 

and its wealth increased ins lar larger 
proportion. 

In the carliest days of man the country 
was wider heavy rainfall, whieh washed 
down masses of bouklers and gravel from 
the desert into the valley. Hut by the 
time we come to the Liter age ot the 
eavermen of Frurupe, the clumate of Exupt 
had begun to dry up. and the Nile annually 
dwindled, leaving mud fats exposed ‘The 
Inning population, akin to the Bushman 
type, could not rise to theit opportunities, 
and a branch of Algerians pushed tn ane 
settled down to cultivate the rich river 
the winter and spring when at 













































hnzation, 
rnoon ae., had well: 
pottery nuatelied by 
fine lint work, 
copper for pins and tiny 
chisels, bit apparently ne 
weaving, as gastt-skins 
formed the only: wearing 
apparel. ‘These people 
quickly developed in 

yt, and) son had 
fairly good ivory carving 
of figures, glazed pote 
for beads and amulets, 
ant began the axe af 
personal “marks to dis 
finguish property—mark+ 
which — gradually grew 
into the Mediterranean 
alphabet. 























mountains oF conte longer distances Attrt 
many centuries they pushed down ante 
the Nile valley, brining una new onder 
of things Lagat from 
and pendants ter women, 
hoards ated proses, pottery 














punted with 
feares ol daige ships, the: fhiest rysple 


chipped tit work, aud bnekwork, alt 
appear for the first time 





These pe 

















spread, amd developed a lugh evs thea 
wsing the most uk and tated 
tocks fur their + hl 
Dams and hamtles v 
ako der 

poare!, 

aud th 


In 
can see th 
life ; 
type, and thy 
wm ainlar pw 
Property was phieesd with the 
qqantity of food was buen at t 
plice before the cemetery, aud the ashes 
were burtet with the dead The frst 
aple apparar te Ene taste ties wv oasboag peed 
The Osis famuly , the secamd peuple were 
StU we ship S. wher Degaan fhe sane Hany 
eat Helrapols “That ety was th 
a kingdom: before the dy iasti: 
and probably mest af the bande of ret 














































During the first cwiliza- 
tion there were people 
occasionally trading or 
visiting from the East, 
perhaps from the Red Sea 


PORTICO OF A 
Tis ody Porch, balding cit paloted 
capitals, is part une uf the twa gars 

pital par uf the twa garden, 


“MODEL” THEBAN HOME 
a with on 
edels diswovered in 
the di hebes, and ks ef special are hutec tural snterest, as 
very few columns from Egyplan private hones now exat 
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Hh 
tor the fiture life of the Egypt 


panan chiettan's custom 








CORNER OF THE ROCK CHAMBER OF MODELS WHEN FIRST OPENED 

iqute photugraph was actually taken iu the secret room containing the * provisions “ stored. 
His philosophy torhade his carrying inte eflect the 

ring a host of menials to be wadightered at bis grave, tor these small 


‘onde! 
Servants conid effectively pertorm all the tasks which he would require of them in the Other World 
Phole, Melrepeluan Museum, New York 


prehistoric kings named in the carly annals 
ruled there. Over all the Nile valley, u 
into Nubia, there was peaceful trade, it 
not a united rule; the same products are 
found from end to end of the land. 
‘Meanwhile a new order was arising. 
Even at the beginning of the second 
prehistoric age, an imitation of a signet 
cylinder is found, with mere rough cuts 
it. On reaching the finest development 
t- working there is a most remarkable 
is of un ivory handle for a flint knife. 
ihe subjects on it are combats of 
ith two diflerent forms of shij 
ians and invaders, On the of 
2 group of a hero between two lions, 
a subject akin to those of Mesopotamia. 
He is dressed in a fur cap, and a long thick 
coat to below the knees, manifest! 
a cold country. The lions he holds have 
thick wool beneath, to resist the chili of 
xnow — Clearly this design belongs to a 
cold region, and the style of ia far 
better than anything that the Egyptian 



















was then doing. A highly artistic people 
rere presaing into the Nile valley, probably 
from the highlands of Elam, and arriving 
by water, which could hardly be except 
through the Red Sca. 

An entircly new phase of national lie 
begins with ‘the dynastic people. They 
employed a regular system of writing, 
which’ went on through matty changes 
until superseded by the Greek alphabet. 
This writing has made them the starting 
point of written history, the first dynasty 
of Egypt. Yet even they knew by tradition 
a long period of kings of Upper, and others 
of Lower. Egypt. They brought in the 
use of cylinder seals, which are typical of 


Babylonia; and various desi; upon 
these are like those found on cast of 
Mesopotamia. The records of their 


conquest, carved on slate. are of a style 
unlike the prehistoric Egyptian, but 
Girectly descended from the work on the 
ivory “knife-handle, which shows the 
earlier stage of the invasion by sea. They 
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introduced carving of memorial stones, 
and sculpture in stone and ivury of very 
lifelike character. They it up 
structures over theit graves, which led on 
to the development of the pyramids, They 
had much more copper for took, and 
Degan the use of the wheel for pottery. 


Beginniag of the First Dynasty 


In every direction the small group of 
dominant fighters who subdital Egypt 
entirely changed the conrse of its enviliza- 
tion, Even in their capital they were not 
over a tenth pf the men around ; they 
were, Moreover, foue mehes sharter than 
the prehistene Egyptian, much as the 
conquering Roman was mach shorter than 
the Celt. us they dominated by abihty, 
and not by numbers or mere force. The 
indication’ that we have support the 
view that these people came by sea from 
the Elamite region, down the Persian 
Gulf, and up the Ked Sea, crossing the 
ert to Coptes, and perhaps other ports 
the Nile. After ovcupying Upper keep 
navn th hey until the 



































Ita, and rs of all 
tort ol ts 
nasty 





a ghinpse ewilizattent 
of that time, ‘The table-service was of the 
must beautiful stones ; there were dishes 
of porphyry, of a “delicate blue grey 





















voleanic rock, coloured marbles, bast, 
alabaster, and cups of rock ervstal. Ale 
Stotie dishes carved te unitate hasket- 
work and carved woelen trays, sume 





COUNTING IN THE CATTLE IN 


‘The various wroden fcures average about eight of nine inches fugh. ‘This 


set, about six feet long. shows the Egyptian 
through which are being driven herds 


Fed. black, pitbabt, and speckled tee ves 


inlaid with the new ranty of cotoured 
lass. Delicate wory carving appears, and 
inely-wrought jewelry of turquoise, bul, 
amethyst, and gobl. Thre summer ats 
bot beef) after a fow reigns at dechned, 
and apparently a fresh invasion from the 
south tovk place, without mach mary 
to the en thazatin, 




















wan ne for the grandest 

KYpt. The master personality 
of Khute (Cheops! took control of all the 
Tontces, Mis iti, fal sering 
determination overcame UL ditheultios, 
whether of aan etad natore ths imuicnee 
organing power shaped the adimimestia: 
than the tines ut tallowed for thoustnds. 
wf ye. rAweph away 























the pr thoad that had 
grown Chased aint 
NSO Hat tere paetten 














substitutes might be thrown 1 al 
fires Then atin as tin py 
Wall tine; net i 
hut on the bie 
nied tetrathabste shall ane 
germetric ROL SN thease Vout 
ot mans 


ats side. 


Spleadvurs of Egypti 


Nor eas this the bly ort fit the few 
cemtures from Kiatir onssard thi 
a& greater abundance of sculptine 
there has been an any later ase of bes 
or perhaps af tie werkl. | Chindred. 
tomb chapels were linet with) scenes 
relief, showing all tte wealth atid pateedne ty 
Of the Land, aunt schlom wtheat a Mabie, 


Acchitecture 



























THE PRESENCE OF THE NOBLE 
rete, the largest « 
facng a court 
Gn one sid 





Seated undee a pea 





hhis son and heir, oa the other are tour cletks. engaged in cirumerating and tecarding the catte 
Pheto, Marepeitan Muscam, New York 
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CARPENTRY AS PRACTISED IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
Mudie ots were aks am Meewory to the nes rxistence of they tw wert chy nt th nol ¢ b 
to ny fatute abede thse of Carpenter. amt cf spain aod we 8 
deputs a fhgure sawp. an upraht leam snt) pliake wake tthe tAht an 
mie tye Hy cupl eleutin mes athet slant nikt 





WEAVING ESTASLISHMENT WITH WOMEN WORKERS 


Teng Regen are hese seen apemamg Has with antame detadls and sprit sui tr are way a 
the thre ids ypto maternal on Liye looms spread about the Bar Aka si te guru 


ecestary to Melienkwetre im his uiundane existence , be, thersiore cid uo* wiab to td ht usa’: lovord 
Ot cloth ag w eternity. Many of the threads on the spindles were 00 dicovery, actually usuroken 
Phae, Mavepchion Munem, how Yor’ 
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MIN ATUPE CATTLE BE NG FATTENED FOR SLAUGHTER 

' ' tory 1 moo 
oot t 1 ' 

1 ’ ' ‘s pad aaa f 
tobwe oy 





SLAUGHTER HOUSE SHOWING THE NOBLEMANS LAPOEP 





Mre vevtee Rv mee Ath th baths tg with ett ements 
we ob tyme aot a febatherm, thes mere ate wn rth or a ew tes 
Boeatt of ate AS ew ge reer wasp teemte beg tte a t 


' 
ah ieavertraly ets > meet rpo dtr the tale 
me Un rom Nem bok 


blood fade os were pregated bs te 
te 
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or perhaps several, portraving in lifelike 
manner come of the noblest t of men. 
The main forms of the architecture all 
arise in this period ; the palm-leaf column, 
the clustered lotus column, the scenes of 
triumph and of devotion on the temple 





walls, these were established and continued 

























IN HIS DECK CABIN 
Several ot the best mundets 
tehude Suna] portatts ot 

am nable, ba 
nite he would 









fo be copied and 
town to the Roman 
IE this splendour 
ed, the men af the north 
pressed in, ated by gone tte 
Hepl wis for (wo of three 
ws tubal by S 
who toe 
























aime time 
akin te the 
ended 





held the 
They took up 
ration, d 





a new sty 
ures of enormous vigour and 
h, in the hacdest af stones, 
Moreover, the’ westerners pushed in from 
the caves and the Faynm ; they drove out 

ans, and forsome three centuries 
They were ruthless, like the 
and were so hated that 
graves were opened 
and the bodies entirely destroyed of burnt. 
At last the descendants of the southerners 











ON BOARD A NILE TRAVELLING-BOAT 
to pass many pleasant heurs sail 

fe. fr the ca Ue . 
‘Steward beside a wouden bunk. 
topped travelling.trun 

Phot, Metropolitan Musews 
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triumphed, and gave Egypt a firm 
dynasty, the Xilthe rating from the coast 
to Dongola, as far as from London to 
Rome, and about 3500 B.c. was one of the 
great epochs of civilization. Though 
without the magnificence of the earlier 
age, there was more luxury of beauty in 
exquisite jewelry, and 
amazing accuracy of finish 
in the granite sarcophagi. 
The good government of 
this strong family gave a 
couple of centuries of peace 
and internal prosperity. 

All classes seem to have 
flourished, the abundance 
of tombstones: of this 
time shows a wide-spread 
middle class, and the praves 
‘* show no 
ure began 
























were collections of 
very true to the 


there 


the sound common sens 


the writers, But on the 








the cabin of one nf the Lirge vesiels sits his 
ander which two fittle ruund- 
have been plared 

Nee You 














X1lth dynasty the ideal of romance, of 
foreign travel, of the love of fine speeches, 
was brovght forward. Scribes were no 
Jonger mere accountants of estates; fine 
writing might lead them far into favour. 
‘So soon as this firm role weakened, the 
separatist tendency of each district 
destroyed the. prosperous unity of the 
country. A southern and a_ northern 
kingdom were again struggling, with 


‘HOW A GRANARY WAS CONDUCTED IN EGYPT 4000 YEARS AGO 


Srnunte qranate wh stam ant pe 


BAKERS AND BREWERS PLYING THEIR TRADES SIDE BY SIDE 
This bullding contains two establishments, # bakery and a brewery. In the richt-band reaan two 
women are grinding the com into four, and men are kneading the draigh atl fava 
tally shaped ¢ cake and loaves. which others bake in ovens. In the Liewery the mec arr mining the 
mash in a barrel, and pouring the lermented yeast into a row ol ary standing by the w. 
bal Phiten, Matepeinen Meena, Now You es 
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NAUTICAL CATERING ARRANGEMENTS 














i antuque cralt we have 
the 


frequent fluctualians of the boundary, 
destroying the welfare and_ reg 
ductiveness of the land. 
strong ruler would bold all Exypt ax in 
old days, but soon the confusion teturned, 
gradually reducing the country to poverty. 


Rule of the Great Shepherd Kings 


After some centuries of this decay came 
a repetition, of the in invasions of 
the past. For ary the country 
8 raided by hands whom the disunitel 
ians coukl not rey at last, about 
2c. 8 Stable government wax set ap, 
and six "great Shepherd Kings, like the 
xteat Rhalifas of Arab Egypt, brought the 
country fairly into shape again, 11 wax no 
doubt a bad time for all the educated 
classes, and the arts and literature atmost 
dinappeared. This great Hyksos rule was 
not limited to Egy eyyt works of this age 
have been found at Bagdad and in Crete, 
id the tater, Hyksos calied themselves 
of the sea; ihey probably ruled in 
vria, like the cutlicr Syrian kings, and 
apreat their influence far on both sides. 
iveTance once more came from the 
Smatl_ Herberines, almost black, 
like the delicate-foatured desert tribes of 
the present day, steadily pushed dowa 
the valley, about 1600 nc. In fifty years 
the war had been carried out into Syria, 
and the land was free ; another Silty years, 
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This conquest 


‘Pt had far more influence 
ns than the dominance of 
wriin overiord 












they might rule 

Pthem. But when Exyp' 

ria low of captives inte Ej 
drought in f 





their eae w ved became 
inseparaldy mixed hose uf the ul 
Egyptis The ohl solid-looking type 
alist dhappeared, and a lighter, ter 
substautial and enduring style appears in 


the faces and the workswhichwe now mect. 


Standards Lowered under Akbenston 


In place of the fine sculpture of the 
tombs, there is irregular plastering and 
brilliant colouring; everything is done 
for eftect and brightness, without spending 
anything on permanence. The reformer 
Althenston. though striving in alt things 

“live in truth,” and breaking away 
from the habits and beliefs at his ancestors, 
‘yet only increased the decadent tendency, 

aking the tradition of works and 
not makine anything permanent to take 
its place. The efforts of a reformer out of 
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ye time are a mishwtune to himself and 
others, however true his xteas may be 
The efiect, after his generation pusaxt 
away, was a considerable lowenng of the 
standards uf the country m various ways. 

The wide conquests in Syria and in the 
Sudan, from Thothmes 1 to Ramesex IL, 
altered the conmlitwmns of life. Large 
numbers of men went abroad, and brought 
new ideas home. Thousands of captives 
were Drought in to de pubhe works of 
stone-cutting and building The labour of 
the country was largely slave-labour, and 
the temples had great numbers af serts to 
cultivate their wide estates. The priest 
hood accordingly greatly | inereased im 
power, and after about ‘three centuries 
took over the erament altmether. 
‘This proved but a brief stage, and after a 
century and a half a nulitary adventurer 
from Elam, Shishak, “ th of Sus. 
came non the East and settled at Bubastis 























Influence of Southern Invaders 

All Exypt fell inte bis hands, but there 

hutle Ife remarning in it.and aes 
‘atin work appears uutst the 
came doven and took pussession, 
It is remarkable how Ezy pt 
suscitated by southern inv 
fla invasion 





wa 









lers 


‘The 
let on to the splendid 





Nilth dynasty; the Better invasion 
headed the XVIL atenasty : amt the 
Ethiopians of the NNVthatynasty Dronght 
tack really solud amd fine work, which was 
the parent of the reve XNVIUh 
alynasty. Paankhy. an his congnest, shows 
a keen Wah to spare the hartors ot war, 
and to render his ae attentive 
as posable. AIL kinds of work rev 
The sculptures 
@ Rieat my rovement on anything that the 
Kev ptean li fur centuries gsist, and 
the Small work was equally amprow 
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wary 
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De assttiirbated. Tle tis be ae 

ef none, ane blending swith) Pes ptaite 





aesagn sported! Leth 








tudelled far his teture life 
ahurge seme rontatning a miiraculog 
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Phetn, Metropritan Mustem, New ¥~ 


yely toad of beating on the Nile, Mehenkwetre hal ne 

Between thes: tae papyris canes, 
of painted heh 

This remarkalie vet of models ts perhaps the nnest 
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EGYPT: 
Where the Egyptian to his own 
style, the result % not to be despised, 


even into Roman times, as at Esneh ; but 
the mock-Egyptian or mock-Greek are 
each an sbomination, Under the west 
by Alexander and the rule of the Mac 
donian Ptolemies, alt feeling for 

waya and thoughts decayed. The habi 
of ‘the people probably continued with 
little change, as they have done in many 
ways to the present time. But Greek 
influence changed the fecling about things, 
much as Ivlam has again changed ideas in 
its turn. The Egyptian of soo n.c. could 
have unders! him of s000 w.c.; by 
4}, 500 he was a different man. 


Harassed by Romas Tax-¢etherers 

Rome made but little change in ideas. 
Greek continuad to be the official and 
common business language of the country, 
and there was little evidence of any fresh 
influence. But in economics the change 
was terrible. Under the Ptolemies the 
snyal fevenue was three milhons sterling. 
‘Ihe number of “piauntic temples built, 
afer the age tehgius dominance, 
shows how much spare wealth there was 
The Roman seized it al! as an imperial 
fe juisite; within three centuries the 
and was so impoverished that it could 
not aftord the must debased currency ; for 
smal values barter was resort ed Ce ana 
for large property the weighing 3 
‘The heavy raction of gan to feed the 
ile proletariat of Rome, and the taxation 
of every trade, had drained the country 
more than it could bear. So entirely 
artibcial was this poverty that, ax soon as 
the Arabs took over the control, the 
Reverument revenue rose to seven millions 
sterling. 

The ordinary business of the country 
went on in the Roman age, as we see by 
the hundreds of accounts and letters that 
fave been found, but harassed at every 
turn by tax-gatherers, There were some 
appointed tu the hateful work because 
from their wealth they coukl make up 
aricars which defied collection; others 
were Lax-farmers, who by contract agreed 
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Dounded worth by the Mediterraneen, south 
t 

hy the Anglo-Exyptian Sudan, east by Palestine, 
Gult ot Akabs, and Red Sea, and west by Tripoli, 
Area 12,03) square miles, or including Libyan 
Desert, revlon Between the Nile and the Red 

und Sina Peninsula, but excluding the Sudan, 
about 319,000 square iniles. Population of five 
QPrermonships and proviaces of Lower and 
Egypt, 12,790,000, lecloding fellAbin (fe 
ploughmaas of tiller of the soll), Beduln 

oe Berberines (mized 


‘Arab 


‘evan’ Deane, Part tensive territory 
rm mt, fea 

ry , between Tunisla end 
Mediterranean, from pomt 


Extends ‘Dear 
Ras Ajir to it N. of Bay of Solum, and extends 
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to pry a fixed som collect all they 
within legal limite, The taxes were 
on corn (in other crop lands, 
houses, cattle, trade taxes, 
customs, one-tenth on all sales, one- 
twentieth on inheritance. The oil revenue 
under the Ptolemies involved 
looking in every kitchen to see what fats 
and dripping mi it be used as substitutes 
for oil. The wl of this detailed 


it, 
and only yielding » small amount to the 
court x4 maintenance, was a liberty which 
must have made the Roman exactions a 
bitter burden, 

It was the intolerable misgovernment 
of Byzantine times that made most of the 
Egyptians welcome the Arab invasion. 
Taxation was now light, and most of it 
remained in the country. There was a 
sunple: direct, personal forty abo sith 
appeal to a present aut who coul 
deal without chicane of legalities, The 
arbitrary rule of an Arab was better than 
the intricate exactions of a Byzantine. 
Then Meso] mia rose to its high con- 
dition a 7 ¢ ninth aay oe cinarent 
period of culmination from that ut H 
and Egypt under the rule of Bagdad 
shared im that grandeur and welfare. 


Mehemet Ali ead the British 

This fair condition was soon clouded 
over by the pressure of other Asiatics 
behind the Arab. By 850, Turks, under 
the nominal Arabs, were ruling the 
country. In g6g the half-barbarous 
Algerians swept in. In 1169 Saladin the 
ee the: an aioe in 
12) ipchaks ai jongols, and in 
1382 by Circassians. The Osmanli 
took possession in 1517. 
of Egypt is due to the Albanian Mehemet 
Hi i is ily; cared for- 


the richest lands of the 


AND FIGURES 

S. to Fassen aod Kotra. Area ot whole terntory 
eatimat Jween 300,000 130,000 square 
watles. (See Italy.) $ 


Goveramest sed Constitution 
I t sovereign state, Sultan Ahmed 


with cabinet 
1922, with cal 
five 
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bear! agriculture. The cultivable 
ate bs cutee od of ‘about {3.000 square miles. 
‘Where, as : ts perennial. 


4920-28, 1,828,000 leddins (2 feddan «1.0; 
Sil and wberen ate re bebe oa oited, and 
stones, . 
hate, phophate of ie, 
tagnesia, and others devel 
In tat the leading ex 
i, 386.002 (textiles 
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England 


I. Survey of English Life & Character 


By Ham 


ilton Fyfe 


1. 


Racial Fusion & the Rise of the Middle Class 


HEN the origins of the Engtish 
are in question, Tennysm's 
line, 





Norman and Saxon and Dane are we, 





Yet Tennyson 
thout which the 
be plumbed to 
t ameng the 
were the Celts, 
is much in the present-day 
populations of Britain which cannot be 
explained save by the persistence uf 
Celtic trait Ta the Irish, the Welsh, 
the Highlanders of tland, atal the 
Cornish folk these idisynetacies are 
more strongly marked for the reasen 
that the Celts were. driven by the new- 
comers inte the fringe of the land anc 
caversea, But they ireabh: a due 
make-up of the 

OF the Britons, 
called, who inl 
wards known as 
G the Emperor Claudius, and that 
Agricola, conquered. it 
during the first century 
the first century after 
know litte enough for 
certain, but we de know that in sone 
of their qualities they were like the 
English of later times. 
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s sure to be qu 
lefe out one strain 
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its ultimate depths. 
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Britons Sees Through Roman Eyes 

“The Britons,” wrote Tacitus, the 
Roman historian, “readily support 
levies and taxes, so Jung as their pride 
is not hurt. Insult they cannot bear. 
They have been tained to vbelience, 
but not to slavery.” Tacitus compared 
the Britons favourably with the Gauls ; 
they “ displayed more spirit.” But be 
condemned them for their Muidity ot 
character. Instead of sticking stolidly 
to their own customs and language, they 





spoke Latin and took ta weating (he 
Roman dress. Gradually they yielded 
tes the seduction et ent nv WeS, 
they indulged in seats, 
baths, and) elegant bans Vhs, 
te the min 

te the level 















me the Burton, tee, a 
her spore bes whe be found 
hoe counterpart among the English at 
aay period Gl the story tas true 
that the English have been ruled by 
speeches. In the eghtecnth century 
iL was considered se necessary tor yong 
men of the ruhng chiss to be fluent ail 
atrect public speakers that the Publi 

ated a gt 



















Demosthenes, 
Cierra. the our of wh 
Mill calal Speech Divs, 
which parents and frrctds asseable to 
hear boys rerite. 
But the very 
thus found desirabh 
carefully proved th 
the Englist: aptitude for 
rhetanir. ile 
which they have always despised. Even 
when speceh-inaking was the principal 
accomplishment required from oa 
itirian, the speaking was in the forn 
Clasical sivle. [twas not thought good 
form to. disp motion save in 
theatrical style, the style Chathians 
and of Burke when he threw the dagger 
on the floor of the House .thengh 
Burke was a Celt and ought to 
known better; be could certainly dis- 
pense with tricks. The speeches which 
Tacitus gives us as the utterances of 
ancient Britons have in them @ native 
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eloquence and which are found 
among Celts , but have never 
marked the speech of the English. It 
is to be noticed that, in spite of their 
eloquent orations before battle, the 
Britons were st 
Roman legions, and for more than three 
hundred years they remained under 
Roman ‘rule. 


Roman Occupation of Britain 

In the towns this was accepted 
willingly enough, and the natives 
prospered along with the Romans 
themselves, in spite of the heavy taxa- 
tion imposed upon them to provide the 
expenses of government. Agriculture 
flourished, large quantities of wheat 
were exported to the Continent. Iron, 
fin and lead mines were worked 
energetically, perhaps by forced labour. 
Good roads were made, the cities were 
walled, the ports were busy. The taunt 
of a British leader of the first century : 
“ The Romans make a desert and call it 
peace," was shown to be undeserved. 
In the country the Romans never quite 
subdued the British population, whi 
kept its own | and in some 
districts its own chiefs. This explains 
the failure of Roman “ civilization to 
take deeper root. For one thing, it was 
confined to the towns ; for another, the 
lack of union between the Romanised 
population and the country-folk, with 
whom the townsfolk had so little in 
common, prevented the offering of any 
effective organized resistance to the 
invasions which begah as soon as the 
Roman troops were withdrawn in the 


Empire being then required to defend 
lhaly against the barbarian Goths. 


Arrival of the Angies 


Jutes. Racially were German. 
Socially, and polit as well, they 
ir institutions upon the basis 


they migrated, however, this “kind of 
wild justice ” had been superseded by a 
system of fines for 


5 ie 
fine was exacted, not from the offender, 
but from his house—that is to say, his 


family ; and it was paid to the family 
of the person. prt 
History Written in Local Names 
Thus, says John Richard Green, in his 
“History of the English People,” “each 
kinsman was his kinsman's keeper bound 
to protect him from wrong, to hinder him 
from wrong-doing, and to suffer with 
and pay for him if wrong were done.” 


and many of those in “ton” ) 
arose in this way. Etchingham was the 
home of the Etchings ; Wellington was 
the town of the Wellings. Another 
termination of the same character was 
“stead” which is stili sometimes used 
as a word in the form of “ steading.” 





WOW THE ART OF PUBLIC ORATORY HAS BEEN FOSTERED IN ENGLAND 


While the Britont in Roman times diplayed a certaon tradinew fut aperch-making, 
been remarkable fue rhetoric, and it berame newewary ty tr: 
the ruling classes in oratory upon the best clayacal models. 
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and friends assemble to bear the buys recite and present swenes fron plays hy claedral weitere 


fanded — Richborough the port at 
that time from which travellers arrived 
from and took ship for France, the port 
which fifteen centuries afterwards was 
revived and used for the same purpose 
during the Great War. <A battle was 
fought at Aylesford, in Kent ; the Britons 
were beaten; horrible slaughters fol- 
lowed. This was but the beginning of a 
war which the invaders meant to be one 
of extermination. 

Barbarity was the rule over most 
of the world in those days, but the 
loathing which the Jutes inspired 
shows that their savagery went beyond 
the common. They were spoken of 
among the Britons as “ the wolves" 
they were looked on as a curse sent by 
God in His anger to sin. The 
Romans had introduced Christianity 
into the land. The invaders were heathen 
worshippers, so far as they performed 
any worship beyond that of their 
"house gods,” of Odin and Thor and 
all the other crude deities in the 
Scandinavian mythology, from which 


Richard Wagner wove the plots of his 
music dramas. 

Here was anothet motive for resist- 
ance. Not only were the Brituns 
struggling for their land and their 
freedom, they were fighting also the 
battles of Christ. The priests urged 
them on, sometines Jet them, and were 
marked out for the fiercest: vengeane 
of the conqueror, Ina battle near 
Chester two thousand monks, after 
prayer and fasting for three days, went 
out with the British forces. They were 
cut to pieces without mercy, though they 
were unarmed. 

“Whether they are fighting men 
of not,” said the chief of the English, 
“they have been crying to their god 
for help against us, thetcfore they 
are our foes.”” This incident occurred 
towards the close of the long and 
bitter conflict which at the end of 
some two hundred years left the tribes 
from Slesvig and Holstein in possession 
of the greater past of England and 
forced those of the British who had not 
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been exterminated into the fringes of 
the country. 

It was from Holstein that the Saxons 
came ; so far as we can discern by the 
dim tight of tradition, they were less 
wolfish than the Jutes or Angles. They 
seem to have lad the disposition to 
make homes and till the soil and settle 
themselves as peaceably as might be in 
the country they had helped to steal. 
‘They were the colunisess of the southem 
districts, 


Anglo-Saxon Partition of England 


Middlesex (Middl 
the centre from whic 
settlements 



























and part of Deven 
chosen by the 
they landed first. 
their own the 


The Angles took for 
northern and central 
parts, Irom East Anglia, divided between 










the Northfolk and the Southfolk (Norfolk 
ffotk}, through Lincolnshire and 


of the land whom thew 
mans, all 
» had di: 


roughly as 
were driven at last into Wales, 
Cormwall, into the Highlands of Scotland. 
Here, asin Treland, which remained 
Celt or British, the Christian faith 
lingered, with some of the arts and 
industries that the Romans had taught. 








Dawe of Christianity 

In the rest of the country almost all 
traces of the Roman occupation dis 
appeared, to be dug up here and there 
after many centuries in the shape of 
cuins, teselated pavements, pottery, 
and the walls of villas, showing what 
their ground-plan was. Neither neglect 
nor rage for destruction could obliterate 
the roads, the remains of camp entrench- 
ments, the Great Wall which had been. 
built’ across England in the north. 
Those were monuments more lasting 
than brass—they still give us some hint 
of the character of the Roman people 
which left the mark of its laws and 
Titerature upon the world so strongly 
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that they are still at the base of our 
civilization to-day. 

The only race clearly known to us 
which has spread its influence as widely 
is the race sprung from those invaders 
who descended upon these islands after 
the Roman troops had been withdrawn. 
The first step towards unification of the 
tribesmen who had parted the country 
among them was their conversion to 
Christianity. In 597 Augustine set foot 
on shore just where the Jutes had made 
their Janding nearly two hundred years 
cartier. Not without bloudshed and 
fwtce resentment was the change from 
the old heathen superstitions to the 
new faith, which was ent ling the 
imagination of the whole civilized world, 
accomplished. 








More Piracy and Paganism 


Even after two hundied and fifty 
an effort was made to restore the worship: 
of Odin. This was made by the Dane 
who were of the same racial stock as the 
English, and who followed the trade of 
piracy with not less ferocity than their 
relations had done in the past. They were 
not all from Denmark. Dane was the 
name given then to all Northmen. 
They came from Sweden and Norway 
as well, and now the descendants of 
the Jutes and Angles felt what their 
forefathers had inflicted upon the 
unhappy Britons. The Danes penetrated 
into Wessex also, but here they were 
checked by King Alfred, one of the 
fegendary heroes of carly English history 
and a ruler who in truth deserved all 
the respect which. has attached itself 
to his memory. Yet that was by no 
means the end of the Danish invasions ; 
indecd, there came 2 time when England 
acknowledged a Danish king. Canute 
{or Knut), the first of these, was a man 
of noble mind and steadfast character, 
but his two successors showed true 
Scandinavian savagery, and the line 
abruptly ceased. 

During the troubled period of the 
Danish invasions the English ceased 
for a time to be a nation of ycomen or 
peasant proprietors and became tenants 
bound to do service to their landlords. 
This was due partly to the free farmer's 
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need of protection—unless he could 
count upon help from some greater man. 
than himself when roving bands of 
Marauders threatened his family and 
his bams, he could never feel secure. 
So the free farmers gave up their lands 
to nobles, becoming tenants, entitled 
to assistance when it was required, and 
under cuntruct to follow the landlord 
to the wars when called upon with the 
great man's other " villeins.” 


Lordship Changed 10 Tenancy 

In addition to this cause forthechange 
from free landholding to tenancy, there 
was another --the transfer of common 
lands from the ownership of the 
community to that of the king. The 
king shared these out among hir personal 
friend and attendants, who divided 
their estates again into farms let on the 
same principle of pervonal service. 
Thus, although slavery was gradually 
abolished, the general freedom of the 
people diminished. 

When there were a number of small 
kingdoms, and the towns were few and 
far apart, and the villages sclf-governmg 
units, the farmé@rs had teally managed 
their own public aftaits. Government 
was carried on by public mecting. 
All could attend and vote. When the 
little kingdoms were joined together 
under one sovereign, and when it was 
necessary for the farmers to travel a 
Jong distance to attend the Mecting of 
the Wise (Witenagemot), which settled 
affairs of State, their personal participa- 
tion in government ceased. The Meeting 
of the Wise became a council of the king's 
@fficers with a few ecclesiastics and the 
fi landlords. There was as yet no 

of electing representatives of the 


seat end Independence Lost 

Thus the freemen of England lost 
their land and their ii in 
matters of government at the same time. 
Now they had tandlords to whom they 
owed service, and the business of the 
nation was transacted over their heads 
and without their consent, being turned 
into “affairs of State," and being 
managed far more in the interest of the 
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king and the wealthy, powerful nobles 
who surrounded him, than in the interest 
of the people. No wonder many have 
seen in this diminution of liberty and 
sturdy independence the rovt-cause of 
the domination of foreign rulers over 
the English. After Danish 

came Norman, then another dynasty 
from France, that of Anjou. Not until 
they became once more free landholders 
and got back the control of their system 
of government did the English set foot 
upon the path which was to give them 
the same place in the modern work! 
that in the ancient had been held by 
the Romans. Not until they had been 
tested and consolidated by this long 
period of foreign rule were they ready 
to show how a smal) people inhabiting 
a little island could establish a world- 
wide Empire less by conquest than by 
colonisation, and rise te a supremacy 
among the nations by virtue of their 
adventurous spirit and their dogged 
force, 





Englishmen Emerge Triumphant 

The sarne restless desire for better- 
ment that set the English roving in 
the fifth century and drove them to tear 
Britannia from the Britons sent them 
at later dates actoss wider seas, made 
North America an English-speaking 
country (which Bismarck with prophetic 
vision decland to be the “must im- 
portant fact of modern times,” as it 
proved to be during the Great War); 
brought the rich lands of Canada under 
cultivation in spite of the belief that they 
could never be anything but snow- 
wastes; colonixed Australia; set up 
trading stations in India, and ended by 


the whole country under their 
hing ari the riches of Africa, 


establishing law and order over vast 
territories; made English the world- 
language ; one nated pextiements ol 
Englishmen and Engtishwomen in every 
comer of the globe. 

Beyond question the character which 
nated the Engich ‘to; weal. sbey 
have done in these and other directions 
was derived from the Scandinavian- 
German elements in the race. Indeed, 
these were in reality the only elements, 
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except the Celtic, remaining from the 
ancient Britons, which made up the 
English into the form which they had 
taken when their greatness began to 
show itself. Tennyson did not, it 
would seem, realize that ” Norman 
and Saxon and Dane” were the same. 
They were all Northmen trom the 
shores of the North Sea. and though 
there were slight -dificrences between 
them, they had the same general 
characteristics, which are the charac- 
teristics of the English people. Rut 
there are other strains in the English 
nature which can scarcely have come 
from them. There is the poetic strain, 
the strain of romance, the strain of 
chivalry, golden threads in what would 
be otherwise a fabric uniformly tow in 
tone. Where did these come from? 
Whence but from the Celts ? 


Savage Sonadioavian Strain 


It was Celtic imagination which 
redeemed the Englishman from the 
brutality of the Northmen, the gross- 
ness of Saxon tastes. Scandinavian 
legends of the period through which 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark were 
drained of their best bloud that it 
might enrich the English stock, abound 
in episodes of senseless slaughter. The 
man who died in his bed, not from a 
spear thrust or a clubbed-out brain, 
was accounted a weakling, a degenerate. 
Even when the Normans, who had been 
settled in France for a century and a 
half, came across with William the 


Their invasion was disgraced by 
massacres, destruction of property, 
infamous treatment of women, cruci 
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foxes and °hares, shooting birds and 
rabbits remain the its af the 
“country gentleman” still, To the 
popular pastimes of bear-haiting, cock- 
fighting, setting dogs on bulls, coursing 
hares and rabbits with grevhoumls or 
whippets, ratting, succeeded a rage 
fox boxers, who fought with hare 
knuckles until one or other was half 
kitted. 


Cractty of Raglich Law 


Bratal, too, the English had the 
fepitation of being up to nearly the 
end of the nineteenth century in theit 
treatment of criminals, Romilly, a 
gteat lawyer, comparing the English 
code of laws with those of oth tions, 
said that it was worthy of the Anthro: 

i (man-caters). John “Bright 
spoke in the House of Commons of the 
243 crimes punishable by deatle up to 
the eml of the reign of George IIE 
“Our government had at) that time 
become barbarous, and Tam net aware 
that one of the twenty bishops and 
20,000 ministers of the Church of 
England ever raised a voice against this 
infamy.” Fyying ine the Army and 
Navy was not given up without a 
strigyle, and persisted until the 
twentieth century. The birch in 
schods was regarded, only a short 
‘time since, as nut fers salut: 
Bible. Although the Engli 
sensible to tulcrate the infamies of the 
Tnuquisition, yet they tortured and 
killed old women who were supposed 
to be witches in Jeague with the Devil, 











, and enjoyed their sufferings. 


Redeeming Qualities of the Race 
Against this strain of Scandinavian 
savagery must be set, however, an 


opposite tendency in the English--their 
essential good-humour, when their fears 





raffled. have a i 
and let live," and this they practise, 
claiming freedom for themselves and 
SSowinn htoothers not only freedom of 
action so long as the common sights 
are not impinged upon, but freedom 
Provided that sor 
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discomfiture of who are scan- 
dalised by them, It has always been 
their boast that they “ fight fair and 
shake hands afterwards.” They are 
not resentful, they do not bear malice. 

After the South African war they 
respected the Boer generals. One of 
them, Louis Botha, who became 
Premier of the South African Union, 
was held in affection; and Smuts, 
another of those who had ted the Dutch 
against them, and who succecded Botha, 
was made a member of the British 
Cabinet during the Great War. 


Fair Foes and Generous Friends 

The General Headquarters Staff of the 
Army in France and Flanders were 
agreed that Ludendorff was the finest 
saldicr among. all the military leaders. 
This was, as an opinion, not worth very 
much. Alexcieff, certainly, and prob- 
ably Mackensen also, showed far more 
ability than Ludendorff, but it proved 
the readiness of Englishmen to acknow- 
ledge the merits of an opponent. 

This sweetness of blood, promoting 
the wish to be on good terms with all 
men, producing the magnanimity to 
tise above petty resentments, is an 
essentially English trait. 1t seems to 
have come from the Saxons, who, 
Helonging originally to the north of 
Europe, were yet of a different nature 
from the people whom we know under 
the name of Scandinavians. They 
began to accompany the Jutes on their 
piratical invasions, because they needed 
Tuom to expand, their own Saxony being 
too full for them. But they were no 
“sea-wolves,” they had no taste for 
marauding. 


Industry in Ordered Ways 

They settled down and tilled the 
soil, ‘they built homesteads, they 
fenced in little towns. They were 
Sehemen by the seashore, breeders 
cattle in the marshy meadows, 
shepherds on the bare downs. Traders 
they were also, and in every one of 
their activities they showed the same 
industry—love of order, comment sense. 
it was not Napaleon who originated 
the aphonsm that “ Providence favours 





the biggest battalions.” A Saxon 
leader had remarked drily some 
eighteen hundred years earlier that “the 
fo are on the sale of the strona 
The Saxons were not a nation of 
warriors for the sake of war. They 
fought, so Tacitus reported in his book 
about them, “when they thought it 
worth while” (si res poscat}. The 
‘Scandinavians fought for the fun of the 
thing. When these two temperaments 
it was the more serious, the more 
sensible, which came out on top. There 
was a difference between them as well 
in their habits of using strong drink. 
Scandinavian stories are full of revel- 
lings and drunkenness. The Saxons 
brewed their beer and drank their mead 
at feasts, but they were no tosspots ; 
they despised the man who could not 
carry his liquor, who did not know 
when he had had enough. That wise 
moderation entered into the English 
character. The English have never 
been intemperate as a race. The Scan- 
dinavian thirst, it is true, has never 
quite been quenched among them. 


Days of the Three-Bottle Mas 


Tn the eighteenth century it became 
the custom among the well-to-do to 
intoxicate themselves frequently with 
foreign wines, chiefly port. “ As drunk 
as a ford” was the popular saying. It 
was considered no disgrace, not even a 
breach of manners, to be unable to 
speak coherently or to walk straight. 
No incongruity was seen when a 
“ gentleman" or a “ nobleman” came 
hiccupping into the presence of women, 
used foul expressions before them, 
offended their sense of decency by 
dirty stories. To be a “ three-bottle 
man” conferred social distinction. Not 
to get drunk was thought to be the sign 
of Sel Fears a degenerate. Many who 

are degenerates in truth owe their ill- 
health and diseased frames or intellects 
to that foolish and detestable fashion. 

Later on, as the cities grew, the 
habit of intoxication descended from 
master to man, While in fashionable 
dining-rooms and clubs moderation 
crept in slowly, the workers with their 
hands found im the public-house relief 





STUROY MARITIME DESCENDANTS OF A GEAFARING FOLK 
These two weather-beaten fishermen, exchanging yarns on board ther fling smack, are Suttle 


fen, When the Angles invaded England they 
known as East Anglia, This was divided 


between the North folk and Scaith fol 


ished themselves in that part «the ecuntey. 
jk, from which apraty 


the derivations Nortoik and Suffolk, by which the old domain of the Angle invaders is now kaown 
Photo, Horace W. Nicholls 


from the pressure of hard, mechanical 
toil, and trom homes too often ili-kept 
by wives who had no skill in cooking, 
ho knack of management: homes too 
often overrun by unruly children, who 
drove their fathers out to seek com- 


panionship and refreshment elsewhere. 
Of these conditions the providers of 
beer and spirits, the owners of public- 
houses, took full advantage. The 
licensed trade, as it is called, from the 
necessity of taking out a licence to 


1765, 
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ENGLISH LIFE 
follow it, became immensely rich and 
powerful. 

The upper and the upper middle 
classes considered the public-house a 
necessary blot upon civilization. To 
the lower middle-class it was a symbol 
of degradation. To be seen entering one 
meant the loss of respectability. But 
the efforts at reform were directed 
almost entirely towards inducing people 
to become teetotalers, Nothing was done 
to improve the public-house, to make 
it a place of devent refreshment, into 
which a self-respecting man could take 
his wife, and his children, too, if it had 
a garden after the character of the beer- 
gardens in Germany. It remained a 
drinking-bar, a counter across which 
customers were served, at which they 
stood to drink, and from which they 
were told to " clear aff" as swan as they 
ceased to give their orders. 


Country Ina ead City Public-House 

The original public-house had been 
really a club, a place where the cus- 
tomers could sit down and take their 
vase, a centre for local gossip, and often 





house of refreshment, where it would 
be set down as bad manners te drink 
more than enough. The city public- 
house was brightly if it stood in a 
thoroughfare and did a proxpcrous 
trade, but it was garish, not com- 
fortable; it did nothing to promote 
good fellowship ; it smelt unpleasantly 
of beer, 

Thenational drink-bill is very large still, 
hut for many reasons the evil of drink- 
ing unwisely has diminished. Lighter 
meals and less beer, with malt in it, have 
made some diflerence to the appearance 
of the English. They are not marked 
any longer by that bulk of flesh, that 
rubicund countenance, which used to 
be remarked by all foreigners visiting 
the country. In the citics their 
physique has, indeed, become puny, 
their faces pale, their teeth defective, 
their frames shrunken. In factories, 
no matter how well ventilated, they 
suffer from the lack of fresh air. Too 
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much tea-drinking and too much 
cigarette-smoking affect’ their nerves: 
and their digestion. Looking on at 
football and cticket confers none of the 
advantages gained by playing these 
games. It has been found necessary 
to lower the standards of measurement 
which recruits for the Army are 
required to satisfy. 


Physique of the Baglichmen 
Even among the classes which live on. 
the best that the land, and other lands 
can produce, and which send their sons to 
schools where regular giunes make them 
a nthe love for 
exetel here is noticeable a certain 
tendency 10 become tess vigorous, But 
this is seen chiefly in the members of 
ald families who have not renewed their 
Inising with newer stocks. 

















men the men of other nations looked 
“slight and und stud, invalids” He 
Te 












fom ont of the street 
weigh a fourth more than so many 
Americans.” Today, Ametirans can 
be recognized amon 
their squares, hi 
have Ki hy i 
son's description of them ay | 
“stunted and. thirk-set persons 
correct. 





Resuty of the Englishwoman 

He saw “few tall, slender figures 
nf flowing — shape. Tallness and 
sdendemess now distinguish the English- 
woman, the “ flowing shape” bring 
combined and solidified, however, by 
firmness of flesh and a good development 
of muscularity. There are now more 
handsome English women than ever 
there were before—in proportion to the 
total number, of course. They are to be 
met with in every rank of life. Look at 
the girls dancing to the music of a 
piano-organ in a London street, oF in 
the halls provided for the Lancashire 
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tmill-operatives at Blackpool or Lian- 
dudno , numbers of them are as good- 
looking and have figures quite as 
@raccful as the young women in bail- 
rooms of the highest fashion 

The effect of the emane pation of girls 
from the sentimental, unhcalthy, arta 
ficial upbringmg of the Victonan age 
Ixgan to be oburvabk, towards the last 
decade of lastecntusy It ean be traced 
am the pages of ‘ Punch = wh«h are the 
mist arcuratt, as well as the most 
entertaming of guides to Laghsh social 
Iistory Jawn tenn played an 
Important part in the transformation 
of the ‘bread and butter mis into. 
the athletic, mdcpendent young women 
whom Du Manner drow with so much 
emyoyment = What lawn tenants had 
Jagun the bey cle continued Girls wore 
owed to go out done or with young 


mn C could not mount 
* safeties * and go with them Instead 
of thmhing it “ romantic” to eat very 
Isttle, young women were not ashamed to 
show that they had hearty appetites for 
thei meals Instcad of blushmg a great 
deal, turmng fant at the smallest 
accident, bung afraid to discus any 
subject of more mterest than the nevt 
dance or the last garden party, they 
showed that ther minds were dev lopmg 
not [css rapidly than their bodies They 
studicd anatomy and took = first aid 
anstruction They croyed the boundary 
which had divided off forbidden topics 
of conversation They took interest im 
pubhe affairs and before long they 
set up thar claim to share m contolling 
the rulers of thar country 

lor a generation ths hid ban 
advocated by a few women of what was 





AT THE ENO OF A DAYS OTTER-HUNTING IN WILTSHIRE 


Otter hunting in F nglaud wes an organized sport ax early as the e fruen of Hear it 
{hen fro the stream bs the hounds uf 


staph shons an otter being 
Sie banks of the Wale hear ‘Sainbury, 


Mattias Otter Buning 


The photo 

the ¢ourtemis Trace pach, on 
the onh for of hunting 
October 


camed ou in England during the summer, the seacon bein. from Way to. 
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WHERE THE ONLY MOUN’ 


Beachng is a very popular form of bunting, en 

hound tyre, the beagie 1 wed in. the huntan 

Pomewses powers ol endurance and nee 
and the above phut 





called the “advanced” type. They 
argued that, if women were taxed as 
separate individuals, they had a tight 
to representation; and that on the 
point of their fitness to choose legis 
tors there could be neither wisdom no 
justice in denying them votes which 
were allowed to their gardeners and 
stable helpers, their butlers and footmen, 
the husbands of theie washerwomen, and 
the sons of their cooks. The notion that 
women should ever possess equal 
political rights with men was, however, 
90 new to the mass of the English, that 
for a long time it remained merely a 
subject for jest. In England changes 
have always been made slowly. They 
have at first caused feclings of dismay 
of amusement; by slow degrees people 
have grown accustomed to the idea of 
them ; then, as soon as one or other of 
the political parties which, since the 
seventeenth century, have taken tums 
in office has perceived that it could 
win votes by lending its support to the 
reform, the law has been altered, and 
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reanent that) the 
ion has been a good thing. 

















Logic ho effect upan th 
mind. To hope that reasoning ill 
convert it to the desirability of change 
is futile, © The Constitution af the 
cougtry tas never been moditied for any 
butap Tument, or beraune the 








demand for modification has been so 
long and su energetically kept np that 
the public intelligence is i 
the idea put forward. Th 
resistance to change has had 
advantages, It has made the 
Constitution the most workable of any, 
an instrument created by a matter-of- 
fart people for convenience and the 
good ordering of their lives. Other 
Constitutions have been modelled either 
upon the French or the American, both 
of which suffer from the defect of being 
documents drawn up to express certain 
opinions as to the best form of govern- 
ment, certain pnnciples, certain abstract 
rights, instead of being, like the English 
Constitution, a concrete Uadition of 
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such rights and principles as have been 
tried and found not wanting in their 
practical application. 

The English Constitution docs not 
consist entirely of laws ; the judgements 
of the Courts have modified it in many 
directions. It has been added to con- 
tinually, as circumstances required. 


Adaptability of the Constitution 


It may be compared to a suit of 
clothes whirh the wearer has, from time 
te time, altered to suit his comfort, If he 
grows a little stouter, he asks his tailor 
for some entargement. Does it pinch 
him here or there, he cally for a seam 
to be let out, A tear can be roughly 
patched, a raged edge can be stitched 
together. The appearance of such a suit 
may leave something to be desired, but 
it serves its purpose - it keeps its wearer 
warm. The English Constitution is 
likewise nothing to look at. It contains. 
no sounding phrases to warm the 
sympathies of mankind, it includes no 
lofty declarations to stir the emotion 
‘of the simple and set the cynical sthiling. 
On paper it does not even exist. Yet 
it is a genuine charter of the’ English- 
man's liberty No disregard ‘of its 
slightest ruling is allowed to pas. If 
the House of Commons should ever be 
inclined to ovetlook infractions, the 
Courts would declare against them and 
would enforce their judgements. 





Compromise and Common Sener 

The tion thus reflects the 
English character, which is, above all, 
opposed to all thinking that is not 
intimately connerted with action; which 
docs not care to look ahead, preferrng 
to wait until difficulties have come along 
before it decides how they should be 
handled. In recent years the expression, 

* muddling through,” 








the prominent partner in the Briteh 
Empire, have got out of difficulties. 
They themselves admit that foresight 
might have saved them much in human 
life and in money, but they will not go 
farther than “ might have," and they 
cheerfully — anticipate =“ muddling 
through“ crises in the future as 
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they have surcessfully done so often 
in the past. 

Another jllnstration of the 
character is to be found in the Party 
System. It is Party strife, as well as the 
stowness of the public mind to accustom 
itself to changes, that accounts for the 
long delays in carrying out reforms 
which, when once they have been put 
into operation, are admitted to be 
useful and salutary. In alt Parliaments 
there are groups of members hound 
together by their convictions or interests, 
there are differences of opinion, both 
as to principle and as toway's and means; 
but in no Parliament, save the Engtish, 
is there an “official Opposition”; 
nowhere have the bonds of Party dis- 
ciptine been drawn so tight, and the 
choice of Oranges and Lemons 50 
rigidly enforced Jn the children’s game 
you must be one or other, If vou are 
not an Orange, you have no course open 
ta you but te be a Lemon 


“Under which King, Rezonien? 


So it has been for centuries in 
English politics, ever since Cavaliers and 
Puritans divided the nation into two 
warring camps. To them succeeded 
Tories and Whigs, who gave place in” 
tum te Conservatives and Liberals. 
There has never been in Enulish politics 
w Thinl Party of any endurance. 
There has never been any chance for 
the man who did not take his place, 
sooner of later, under the banner of one 
of the two historic political armies. 

When Third Parties have been formed, 
as happened at the period of the com 
law controversy and the adoption hy 
the United Kingdom of free trade, 
after Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to 
home rule for Ireland, and more lately 
when the Labour Party established 
itself, they have cither served as fore- 
runners of general movements in 
national opinion, or else they have, 
after a time, been swallowed up. The 
Peelites became Liberals, the Liberal 
Unionists became Conservatives. The 
group of Radicals which enlivened the 
politics of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century was able, on the 
other band, to transform the older 


ONE OF KENT'S GARDENS AND ITS GIRL GAROENER 
Like wany another daughter of Kent, this tall and slender girl enjoys a lite ol vigorous exercise and 
open-air occupation. Gardening is ber hubLy and profewion, and the iusuriaacr of the Llewume 
about ber speake well fur the care expended on their cultivation. In the richnew, of ite rucal wenety, 
ite orchard districts, and market sardena, Kent has jastly earned the title of “ Garden ot Eygland ” 
‘Ptok, Horace W. Nicholls 
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lish girl is an ardent adivew , 
ta distinguish here that is worth plaving, 
At hee own with the men Ithe mend in a healthy hedy™ 
ay welt be proud e the * modern young womatt 









MEMBERS Of A WOMEN'S ROWING CLUB IN TRAINING 
This youthful crew can wield the oar with all the technical skill'of the most experienced oarsman. 
‘The strequous training of the rowing curriculum does more than develop their muscle, and will 
stand them in good stead when they are called upon to steer their own boat through the 
seas of Ute—wheu the savigntos’s strength of mind and power cf body are taxed fo the utmost 
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MODERN YOUTH IMPROVING THE SHINING HOUR PLEASURE PUNTING 
Jn the England of to day youth seeks harmless pleasure unietterrd by the reste tinas unpentd by 
Vietonan conventiog In boating punting, cvrling and lawn tennis young men and young weanen, 
Joan forces and thus gam from theve open ait pastines tt miximum of eojoyment the elfert on tbe 
xrihood of the nation being particularly noticable im an acctsmion of beight, phy mque, and sell reliance: 
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Liberals into active reformers. The 
Labour Party has carried Radicalism 9 
“atep farther, and probably heralds the 

of a fresh line of cleavage 
between Parliamentary forces. It is 
improbable that the two-party system 
|, if seems to be so 
deeply embedded in the English habit 
of mind. 

The faving down of the principle that 
it is “the duty of an Opposition to 
oppose,” throws vivid light upon the 
English conception of polities. They 
view it, not as a conflict between 
opposing conceptions of life and 
humanity, not as the humdrum but 
important business of the nation, but 
rather as a branch of sport, a game played 
between two teams with office for the 
prize, a contest of oratorical gladiators, 
Only when there are two opponents 
equally matched in the political arena 
does the English interest in the pro- 
cecdings of Parliament rise to more than 
a lukewarm temperature. 





State Eneroachment on Private Rights 


Until about the beginning of this 
century the Englishman rescnted the 
interference of “Government "in matters 
which formed part of his daily life, He 
talked about " grandmotherly legislation” 
whenever proposals were mace to regu- 
late by law what he described as 
“private business,” and roundly 
asserted that all he asked of “ Govern- 
ment "' was that it should leave him 








~alone, Yet imperceptibly he approached 


Rearer and nearer to the system of 
~ State regulation in industry, commerce, 
trade, and consented to have settled by 
Parliament even so intimate and per- 
sonal . ume’ - ue hour at 
which he should get yy he morning 
and go to bed at Tight 

If it had been suggested during the 
nineteenth century that such a measure 
as Daylight Saving would ever be 
enforced by law, the English would have 
been scornfully incredulous. The prin- 
ciple known, as that of laissez-faire had 
them firmly in its grip, although they 
had in many directions accepted laws 
which ran cuunter to it From the very 
first years of the century, indeed, efforts 
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bad been made by Parliament to 
mitigate the cruelties of the industrial 
system. The invention of the steam 
engine, and of machi for doing what 
had been done before’ by hand labour 
in peasant cottages, was the cause of a 
revolution in the state of manual 
workers. Factories were built to contain 
the machinery which was rin by steam. 
People conld no longer work in their 
homes. Women could not earn their 
living bv industry and look after their 
children at the same time. In the 
factories the standard of morale was 
low. Parents did not like their daughters 
to go into them. “Factory girt"’ 
became a term of abuse, 


Slavery Cloaked as Apprenticeship 


Tt was while they found it difficult to 
get “hands” enough to mind their 
inachines that the manufacturers put 
into practice the apprenticeship plan. 
They arranged with the parish authorities 
in many parts of the country to let them 
have pauper children. These wretched 
little creatures were supposed to be 
“ apprenticed “ to factory labour. They 
were, in truth, no better off than slaves. 
There was a regular slave trade carried 
on for the benefit of the manufacturers 
and of the scoundrels who took children 
from workhouses and made a handsome 
profit by selling them or leasing their 
labour. It would be an exaggcration to 
say that all such “ apprentices" were 
ill-treated, but there is no doubt that 
many of them suffered abominable 
torture. They were poorly fed, housed 
in miserable conditions, badly clothed, 
Their hours of work were very long, 
from twelve to sixteen hours. They 
were beaten and tormented, and brutal 
masters even riveted chains on their 
tender limbs if they tried to run away. 


Protection for the Children 


In 1802 public freling was aroused to 
demand that something should be done ° 
to prevent these abominations, and 
Parliament passed an Act which forbade 
employers to keep “ apprentices" at 
work more than twelve hours a day. In 
other ways their’ lot was lightened, and 
the alarming spread of disease among 
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them, which had stirred the national 
conscience by bringing within sight a 
possible epidemic over an immense area, 
was checked. This mcastire only applied, 
however, to the so-called apprentices. 
The other children whose parents had 
been compelled by want, or impelled by 
greed, to send them into the factories, 
were still unprotected and still hideously 
overworked. Not until 181g did Parlia- 
ment do anything to relieve their 
suflerings. Then the twelve-hour limit 
was imposed on the labour of all workers 
between the ages of nine and sixteen. 
From time to time after this the age of 
protection was raised and the hours of 
labour reduced, but not without 
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and kindly men. 

[t was not miesely that their interests 
were affected. They were convinced, 
and many whe were not manufactirers, 
were convinced, that any interference by 
Jaw with the freedom of employers was 
contrary to English us nd therefore 
dangerous. The English had divided olf 
more completely than any other nation 
their private affairs from those that 
affected them as a community and could 
be regulated by the authority of Parlia- 
ment. The saying that “an English- 
man's home is his castle“ enshrined a 
truth, a principle of government to 
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which they were decply attached. 
Many of their boasts of enjoying 
liberty wider and more jealously- 
guarded than the liberty of other 
peoples were empty breath. Voltaire 
justly made fun of a seaman who was 
singing ” Britons never shall be slaves” 
just after he had been “ pressed” for 
service with the Fleet which was at war 
in a quarrel the nation knew nothing 
about. The English had to struggle for 
a lung time before they could establish 
the liberty of the workers to strike, the 
right of the mass uf people to take their 
part in controlling the Government, 
the claim that artificial handicaps to 
advancement and enjoyment of the 
good things in life shuuld be removed 
out of the way of what were once 
dimlainfully called " the lower cl 

Rut the English, though they were 
often induced to accept the shadow 
instead of the substance, being easily 
imposed upon by the sophistry of 


politicians, always strove mightily for 
the abolition of grievances when they 
had discovered that they were being 
unfairly treated or that injustice was 
being done. They did hold as firmly as. 
they could, and for as long » time as 
possible, to certain maxims upon which 
they believed their prosperity and their 
freedom to be based. One of these was 
that their homes were inviolable. Just 
as they had insisted that no man should 
be deprived of his liberty without 
Proper warrant obtained in open court, 

that any arrested person should be 
able to appeal to the judges for cause to 
be shown that he ought not to be set 
free (the Habeas Corpus Act), so the 
English clung to their right of sanctuary 
behind their house doors. No house 
should be entered for purposes of search, 
or for any other purpose hostile to the 
inhabitants, unless the entry should be 
ordered by justices of the peace in the 
public interest. 





GIRL STUDENTS OF THE PLEASING ART OF COOKERY 
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Some have pretended to discover the 
origin of this in the period when powerful 
barons warred against each other and 
often against the Crown, and tumed 
their residences into fortresses, which 
they were to defend at any 
moment. But we must go farther back 
than that ; we must recall what Tacitus 
wrote of their German ancestors : “ They 
cannot endure undetached houses. Their 
homes are separate and scattered. Each 
man has an open space round his 
homestead. They do not build villages 
as we do with the buildings all adjoining 
and connected.” Thus from the pret 
beginning of English history the deter- 
mination to keep their homes to them- 
selves and to protect them against 
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intrusion has belonged to the national 
character. 

Yet it never made the English 
reluctant to invite strangers inte th 
as the Arab tradition in $ 
withholds from visitors to th 
invitations to take part in f. 
Tacitus mentions the unusual kindacss 
of the Germans towards guests. “In 
entertainment and hospitality no peuple 
are more profuse and gencrous, It is 
thought wrong to refuse shelter to any 
living man. Each according to his 
means receives strangers with a liberal 

When his store fails, he sets 
out with the guest and guides him to 
another lodging. No invitation ix 
needed. They arrive at the next house, 
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and they are sure of a warm welcome. 
Whether a person seeking shelter and 
cntertainment be a friend or a stranger, 
he is sure of getting what he wants.” 

This same characteristic has endured 
throughout the ages and, though a 
little overlaid by social formalism in 
England, may be found flourishing as 
vigorously as ever among the English 
in out-of-the-way parts of the earth. 


Generous Anglo-Saxon Hospitality 


Inloncly homesteads, on remote planta- 
tions, in the Australian bush, on the 
Canadian prairie, on the South African 
veld, in West African jungle clearings or 
Rhodesian farms, the wayfarer of any 
nationality can always reckon upon 
Anglo-Saxon hospitality. He will be 
passed on from one to the other, as 
strangers were in the Germany of 
Tacitus’ time. Nothing will be grudged 
him. The homes that have always been. 
Ruarded so jealously against any un- 
welcome intruder are as readily opencd 
to-alay as they have ever been to admit 
guests. 

More than any other race the English 
are accustomed to stay in one another's 
houses. This habit runs through all 
ranks of socie The cottage docs its 
share of entertaining as well as the great 
house, and the people of middle station 
have brought the art to a Gmer pitch 
than the owners of castles and courts 
and balls, It used to be the custom to 
fill these residences of the noble and 
wealthy with guests during the whole of 
the autumn months and well into the 
winter. The attractions offered were 
shooting and hunting. Towards the 
close of the nineteenth century the 
week-end party was added and became a 
most popular form of entertaining. 














Society's Barriers Broken Down 

Uptothistimeallwhowere” in Socicty” 
knew each other from constantly meet- 
ing, from being brought up together, 
from sharing in the same amusements 
and occupations. Now the old “ select 
Socicty was disappearing, doors were 
being opened more widely. The Satur- 
day to Monday party in a country house 
was a good opportunity for testing both 


those who were seeking admission to 
the circle hitherto so carefully guarded 
and those who seemed likely to amuse. 

If any of them proved insupportably 
dull or vulgar, their hosts and their 
fellow-guests could console themselves 
by reflecting that Monday morning would 
bring release. This attitude marked 
a change in the spirit of aristocratic 
entertaining. Gatherings in big country- 
houses now became, in most of them, 
not so much gatherings of intimate 
friends as collections of men and women 
often scarcely known at all to the host 
or hostess, who had been invited because 
their names were known to the public. 

Sometimes a party would have a 
political complexion. Politicians would 
be asked] to mect and discuss some. 
intrigue of Party, some electoral cam- 
paign. Writers, painters, actors even, 
were to be met in houses which a 
generation earlier had bern open only 
to the super-creain of aristocracy. Thus 
an invitation to a" great how: was a 
mark, not of friendship» with its lord and 
lady, but of a certain kind of distinction 
in finance or politics, in the world of 
fashion or of art. 








Compensations for the “New Poor *’ 

Small house hospitality underwent no 
Indeed, the tendency here 
ble in the opposite direction, 
t War, when middle-class 














After the 
incomes diminished so much in  pur- 
chasing power and were frequently 
smaller in amount than they had been. 
previously, and when a great difficulty 
in obtaining servants was added to high 


wages, numbers of households did 
almost all their own house work. Their 
mode of entertaining was necessarily 
altered. 

In such canditions none but those 
whose friendship had been well tried 
were sought as visitors. Visiting 
acquired a fresh and more intimate 
charm. Life, in short grew, simpler, 
more frank and natural, therefore 
pleasanter. Friendship was strengthened 
among those who shared in the reduction 
of expenditure, or rather in the 
decreased value obtainable for the same 
money, which was the result of the war. 





Peeping trom its nook of leaves thrwuxh its glowing orchard, this brick and robl built Denet 
cottage, with characteristic thatched porch, is typical of the free, fair homes of that wave 
Felicia Hemans the inspiration for une of her best-known poems. Under its thick thatch the Sowly 
‘sleep as fearless as the birds beneath its eaves 
Phaic, A. W. Cather 





KNIFE-GRINDERS WHO APPEAR TO BE FAR FROM NEEDY 


the tle Lect village the partners have 5 to sharpen up the 
‘na poayrand exrt, the latter beloe fully equipped with 
Il the hnstranents of their trade.” They are thus enabled to cov 


“RIDE A COCK-HORSE TO BANBURY CROSS” IN THE LEAFY GARDEN 
~ Granfer ” devotes much of his leisure time to amusing the childrea who have accompanied hum 
into the pleasant garden at the hack of hie cottage cig ris short smock and straw hat, 
2 picture reminiscent of bygone Eng!and, be Serpe 8 cut before the inroads. 
‘made into rustic life by the motor and 
Phaee, 4. W. spice 





CHILDIEH APPRECIATION OF “THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING’ 
They have come isto the meadows for a long romp under the spring skies and have made themselve: 
gariands 08 wi istereups : 


iid Blowers trom the bu! and daisies. Somervetabire children, they know ali the 
flowers which bioow in sech : Dut from the paics they have taken 
over thar work it jartty dows mot breed contemy' 
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English Life & Character—2 
The Spirit of Change in Town & Country 


'O country can show such examples 
of domestic architecture as areto 
be found in al! parts of England. 

No people have devoted so much care and. 
affectionate ingenuity to the making of 
their homes. It was in the period when 
the genius of the English first broke out 
in full blossom that these homes took 
the form which they still keep to-day. 
Up to that time the influence of the 
fortified castle had been strong, although 
it was long since local wars had made 
immensely thick walls and castellation 
necessary. In the fifteenth century 
wood had largely taken the place of 
stone as material for house-building. 
The Elizabethan Age saw the use of 
brick become general. Stone had been 
used in some districts; the Jews who 
came to England aftcr the Norman 
Conquest built good, substantial houses. 
with it; examples of these remain in 
Lincoln and Bury St. Edmunds. still 
known as “ Jews’ houses.” In the age 
which saw {aid the foundations of 
England's oversea Empire the condi- 
tions at home were favourable to the 
eteation of homes which bore no 
resemblance to the medieval fortress. 
homes with gardens round them, planned 
upen lines designed to satisfy the eye, 
accustomed to the new conceptions of 
beauty released by the Renaissance the 
revival of classical art and learning. 
Hitherto, the glory of English architec- 
ture had been revealed in cathedrals, 
churches, colleges, the halls of knightly 
orders, the meeting-places of guilds. 


England the Home Lead 


Henceforward it is in home-bui 
that the English excel. The , 
which had been the chief feature of all 
big houses from Anglo-Saxon times, was 
now merely one of several large rooms. 
In the hall the household had been once 
accustomed to gather for meals, servants 
and all, but already this practice was 
dying out in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. There is a reference 
to this in the famous poem by Piers the 


Plowman, a severe critic of the faults of 
clergy and nobles." Now," he wrote : 


ere bat cach tee ae made it a rule to eat 


In a private parlour s0 as to avid the poot 
me chamber with 4 clumney; and 
‘abandons the great hall 

‘Which was made tut meals to be eaten therena, 


The hall had, therefore, lost its 
importance ; the Elizabethan architect 
recognized this, and began the process of 
diminution which has led to an entrance 
passage being called a" hall.” Because 
their far-off ancestors stepped into halls 
when they entered their houses, the 
dweller in the smafiest suburban villa 
keeps up the title, applying it tu the 
narrow paresye where he hangs his bat 
and coat on a stand and from which he 
enters his dining and drawiny-roonis. 





fnglenooks sad Sea Cosel Fires 


When the dining-roorm came inte ase 
Piers the Plowman has told us it is lesa 
easy to decide the date at which the 
withdrawing-room began te he known by 
that name. [t was for use when dinnet 
was finished, while the servants cleared 
away. 

The poet's mention of “a chamber 
with a chimney * as a frature of a rich 
man’s house seminds us that, as in all 
primitive dweliings, examples of which 

















may Po be seen in Sonth-eastern 
Europe, to go no fasth fire wats 
first of all lighted in the 


be of the 
hall, and the smoke expected to ¢ 7 
through a hole in the roof tw iy 
Norman times that the “ mantle " was 
invented, as a contrivance lor collerting 
the smoke and teading it _paas 
hence the word “ mantelpi The 
Rame was given because the pra ment 









had the appearance of a cloak or mantiv. 
“Chimney m those days unt 
fireplace, as it does still in France By 





degrees, as it became neciasary 10 put 
in what we call chimneys for the carrying 
of the smoke away, the word altercd its 

meaning and was applied to the fluc 
instead of to the fireplace itself. The 
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SENSATION SEEKERS AT THE LAW COURTS 


urinity and professenal 
be and af photograph 
he wuain entrance of the Tualon Law Courts to see 
pawapals aid withewes make ther entrances and they cuts 


Whenever 
real di 
ers fa 


notable care Is being tried 
Lange clawds of the ordinary 











chimney corr—that as, the fireplace 
corner —was a favomite seat in the 
English farm-kitelen or small squire’s 
hall. 1t allowed anyone who came 
in shivering to get a> near as posible 
to the blazing logs. The custem of 
sitting round the fire, which bad begun 
when the fireplace was in the middle 
of the room, conld thus be kept 
up an three sides even after the 
“chimney” was built against a wall. 
‘Wood was in general use for heating 
until the end of the seventeenth century. 

one of their 
characteristic prejudices against coal ; 
they believed its fumes were poisonous 
and were certain to suffocate those who 
breathed them. They actually made 


the burning of it illegal. 
Gradually sea coal fires, 
as they were called, 
because the coal was 
moved by water, came to 
be used in big houses and 
in the public rooms of 
inns, and no deaths were 
recorded At last coal 
took the place of wood 
almost entirely and every- 
one was at liberty to warm 
himself at his own hearth, 
not only those who had 
inherited or purchased 
this privilege. 

Another luxury that had 
to be paid for, even as late 
as the nineteenth century, 
was that of having glass 
in house windows. This 
came im while the 
Elizabethan stvle was 
maturing ; before that, 
windows, or “wind- 
eves,” as they were called 
originally = (from — being 
openings to let in the 
wind, that is to say, the 
fresh awirl, were cither 
mete opemmnes shuttered 
at night for safety, or else 
were covered with some 
more or lew transparent 
substance, such as linen 
or hom. = After ghie 
had become common, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
look-out for new taxes during a 
period of costly foreign wars, imposed 
a tax on windows that were gluzed, and 
this yielded so much that it was raind 
and raised until, during the Napoleonic 
wars, it got up to nearly ten pounds a 
window, with the result that many 
could not afford to pay it, and had to 
Jet some of their windows be bricked up. 

The style of English house which 
followed the Elizabethan was of a more 
classical and formal character, less 
indicative of the Englishman's love of 
his home, the outcome rather of a 
desire for showiness and pomp. What 
is called Queen Anne architecture 
brought back the English spirit, and the 


Ly 
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influence of that union between pleasant 
Proportions and the subdued red of 
brick was active almost until the reign 
of Quen Victoria began. 

Then came a period of dehased house- 
building, of featurckss fronts and 
pretentious, uncomfortable interiors, of 
stucco-fronted houses in rows, all alike 
in gloomy ugliness and made of the 
cheapest materials, The increase of 
population in and around cities 
created an urgent demand fur new 
suburbs; these were mostly made by 
jerry-builders, who defaced the country 
with streets of mean little brick-bexcs, 
jammed closely together, deprived of all 
amenity, unless a scrap of so-called 
garden could be dignitied with that title. 

The Englishman's “ practical sen” 
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would not allow him to contro! the 
jetry-builder or to limit his freedom 
so far as converned certain 
regulations of a technical nature. 
Inspectors wete appomted to insist 
epon compliance with these, but no 
attempt was made to enforce a standard 
of sound construction, of to prevent the 
eves of those who hal been trained to 
better things from being offended by the 
hideous blankoess and rawness of hanes: 
Auilt merely to sell. Few, indevd, felt 
The jo-do had 
* erected in 
the same dreary style which had given 
birth to the “ 2 amd had act 
up in villages, alongside cottages of 
teal beauty, brick and slate monstrosities 
suggesting a lamentable lowering of taste, 












behind bi, 
the new 


i." seated at b's ieft hand 
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That suggestion dors not, however, 
survive examination. The English ss 
a nation have never been possessed of 
taste, nor have they ever submitted, as 
the French have done, to the guidance 
of the artist and the expert in art. The 
results of such submission are by no 
means all that might be desired, but 
they do give the impression that the 
French are a more artistic race. 


English Taste Swayed by Fashion 

That is not a correct impression. There 
areat any given moment, and there always 
have been, a larger number of persons 
gifted with taste in England than in 
France. But in France these persons 
are listened to, their judgements are 
respected, they are invited to give their 
opinion when any question of taste is to 
be settled; whereas in England no 
attention is paid to them, they are 
outside the main stream of the national 
culture, 

The English are, and always have 
been, ruled by fashion rather than ty 
taste. They are quite capable 
“loving the highest when they see ” 
if the highest happens to be the mode 
of the hour. They are equally capable 
of sinking to the depths of tastelessness, 
and being content there, so long as they 
feel that they are "doing the right 
thing.” Frequently they bave passed. 
fron) one extreme to the other without 
being conscious of any incongruity 
betweett the fashion of yesterday and 
that of to-day. 


Swing of the Pend 


= 
Thus, in domestic architecture, they 
accepted the delightful conceptions of 
the Elizabethan builder, which would, 
one might reasonably suppose, disincline 
\hem for the heavy and pompous, yet 
they were not less pleased with the 
inflation and vacuity of the style which 
came next. 
(ie heavy om bim. rarth, tor he 
Lax! many heavy toads or thee 
were lines trom an epitaph on Sir John 
Vanbrigh, an architect {as well 
playwright) of the period which left 
monuments as Blenheim, the home 
the famous Duke of Marlborough, 








_ babe 


Castle Howard, another noble “ family 
seat.” When the charm of the cigh- 
teenth century manner in architecture 
gave way to the ugly and inane, there 
was no resistance on the of the 
English. They bore with the jerry- 
builder's brick-boxes. They uttered no 
audible protest against such a style of 
house-building as prevailed at the time 
when the market gardens of South 
Kensington were turned into a semi- 
fashionable suburb of the capital. They 
even suffered the Albert Memorial. 

It is true that after this lapse into 
barbarism there came a reaction. The 
taste of the few revolted so violently 
that they were able to swing the fashion 
round to seemliness and harmonious 
design unce more. A new generation of 
architects arose who set before them- 
selves an ideal not inconsistent with that 
of the Elizabethan and Anne 
periods. Even a suburb, Bedford Park, 
im the west of London, was given the 
charm of symmetry and pleasing lines 
by the talent of Norman Shaw. 


Tows-Plansing Movement Begins 


New country houses began to be built, 
not unworthy to be scen beside those of 
carlier times. Even in cities some 
atiempts were made to improve upon 
the wretchedly unimaginative tradition 
which bad prevailed tov long both in 
large buildings and in dwelling-houses, 
A town-planning movement attracted 
attention, the idea being to avoid the 
muddled and undignified aspect of all 
the centres of population which owed 
their origin to the industrial develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century. Garden 
cities and garden suburbs were built. 

Te might well have scemed to an 
observer unacquainted with the 
character of the people that Engtish 
taste was changing, especially when the 
revival of agreeable architecture was 
tooked at in connexion with other signs 
of the times. The drab self-satisfaction 
of the Victorian Age, its smug respect- 
ability, emotional dryness, and dread 
of any art-form which could not be 
‘squared with conventional morality and 
“common sense,” had yielded to an 
alert curiosity, a longing for fresh 
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CEREMONIAL RE-OPENING OF THE LONDON LAW COURTS 
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SCARLET ANDO STEEL STILL CAPTURE THE ENGLISH [MAGINATION 


How deep-rooted in the English ix the love of dignified display 


Parade unitorna of scarlet tunic, steel cuiass, white breeches, jack boots, pluned 







gauged by the crowd that 

h Even during 
thrir gorgeous 
met and many 


nother brilliant trapping 


experiences, a readiness to welcome the 
new and, above all, the unintelligible, 
provided that this had in it some hint of 
hidden meaning only to be penctrated 
by the discerning few. 

The swing-back trom Victorian 
standards had begun in the eighties, 
when Oscar Wilde, following in the 
footsteps of Ruskin, and giving to 
Ruskin's teaching more than a touch of 
the bizarre, recalled to the educated 
English mind the conception of ideal 
beauty and started the cry for “ Art 
in the home.” The consequences of the 
brilliant, wayward, not quite normal 
Irishman's eccentric agitation were 
many and various, “Art” became a 
trade description. A painted drain- 
pipe was an “art Suobeoke Sane 
Serge of the " shade, 
supposed to typify the Wilde movement, 
was called “art serge.” Fans and 
peacocks’ feathers were known as “ art 
decoration.” Those who took art in 
this sense were nicknamed aesthetes, 


and the aesthtic craze Was satirixd 
by Du Maurier in“ Punch,” and 

W. S. Gilbert in the immensely 
popular Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
* Patience,” thes gaining vastly in- 
creased notice. 

While much of it was mere folly and 
the deliberately cgotistical humour of a 
man resolved to tickle the public ear, 
while it may have contained a seed or 
two of harm (as many were inclined to 
think after Wilde's disastrous end), the 
aesthetic movement had certain very 
good effects. Working away quietly all 
this time at carpets and curtains and 
wallpapers was an idealist, William 
Morris by name, who translated into 
action the principles laid down by the 
dealer in paradox who was amusing 
“the West End.” No two men could 
have been less alike. Wilde was essen- 
tially a talker. Morris, though he 
practised as a poet, and wrote occasion- 
ally in prose as well, was essentially a 
worker. The real Wilde was overlaid by 
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affectations, The real Morris lay on 
the surface for all to see, and for all who 
could discern character to admire. Yet 
they were doing the same work, they 
were in agreement as to principles, each 
in his way served Art and helped to 
bring about the change in English 
fashion, of which one ramification was 
the improvement of domestic archi- 
tecture, 

With this went a decided alteration 
for the better in furniture and decoration 
generally. Fashion, at the bidding of 
the tasteful few, decreed that old chairs 
and tables were vastly superior to new ; 
that old dressers lent a charm to rooms, 
while the modern sideboard made them 
look " ordinary.” Old furniture shops 
did a thriving business, farmbouses and 


and workmanship which 
might have been justly compared with 
the old, hey, davebly copied. the okt 
patterns in a hasty, slipshod way, and 
made their wares even more t to 
persons of taste than thoy had been 
before. In the patterns of chints and 
¢retonne, in the coverings of floor and 
wall, in the gay lightness of effect which 
was aimed at as a relict from the solidity 
and dullness of the Victorian interior, 
coukl be seen results of the work of 
Moris and Wikle. 
By slow degrees the revalutionary 
spirit spread from the home to the 





ENGLISH GENTLEMEN ATTIREO IN OLD-WORLD COURT COSTUME 
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lltustration of the Englishman's native liking io claburate costae, 
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civilians wear a court drew, recalling a 

shoes, velvet coat with cut steel buttons, cocked bat, 
bilted sword, 
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picture galleries. A visit to the Roval 
Academy had long been the extent of 
the tribute paid by the comfortable 
asses to Ast. When they had con- 
scientiously explored cach room at 
Burlington House, i water- 
colours and black-and-white, “ which 
don’t really seem like pictures at all, 
you know,” they felt that they had 
discharged a duty which they owed both 
to themselves and to the ideals which 
the Academy was supposed to represent. 
Then they were equipped with conver- 
sation for the dinner-table ; then they 
could take part in the discussion which 
usually went on about “ the picture of 
the year,” and could express their beliet 
that the lady had been cheating, or that 
the husband did intend to drive the 
fepentant wife out of the house. 
Popular favour was reserved for the 
pictures which “ told stories,” or, better 
still, which suggested stories and left 
their exact meaning to be talked about. 


Convention of the Royel Academy 

Aremark which expressed very happily 
the attitude of mind commen to the 
mass of visiturs at Burlington House 
was that of an oldish lady who, looking 
affectionately at a canvas, observed to 
her companion: “ They may say what 
they like, but a dog docs improve a 
picture.” 

The Royal Academy was thus the 
supreme arbiter in painting and 
sculpture. To be elected a member of 
it was the only distinction for which an 
artist could hope. Once elected, his 
Teputation was secure. Left outside of 
it, his works refused admission, he was 
labelled “failure.” Only a man like 
Whistler could stand up against this 
crushing fate. Even those who began 
as rebels against Academy conventions 
and authority ended usually by taking 
their places at its board. Millais, whose 
best work was done while he belonged to. 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, died 
as President of the R.A. and a popular 
portrait painter, kaving a considerable 
fortune. 

‘The first sign that the power of the 
Royal Academy was declining came 
from a group of painters who promised 
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support to the ictor of a new 
exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
This was during the aesthetic craze and 
was reckoned a feature of it. The style 
of painting was not really ditferent, 
however, from that which prevailed on 
the walls of Burlington House. 1 was 
left to the New English Art Club to 
sound the drum of revolt, amd to destroy 
academic domination. 


Revolt Fellawed by Ieomocloom 


For it was soon recognized by all whe 
had any judgement in peunting that in 
the Club exhibitions there was not merely 
eccentricity, bat genuine power, and a 
vastly bigher standard of both eflort 
and achievement than could be found 
elsewhere, For all this. the Engbsh 
reluctance to change fashions kept the 
‘Club for a dong while in the position of a 
half-comic, — half-irritating “terrible 
child ” of the Art work. 





By the time that opinion generally 
had come round to thal of the very few 
tlily 

iy 


critics of acumen whe had st 
welcomed the new school, there 
come into the field such a host « 
experimenters, huneckists, | mounte: 
banks, and posers that the anbappy 
public did not know what to do. ‘to 
Impressionism succeeded Futurism, ant 
to Futurism Cubism, and te Cubism 
some other “ism.” Et was hard to tell 
whether the exponents of the new 






methods were in catiest, or whether 





aged to terrorise the critics, heretofore the 
most faithful uphotders of the Academy 
tradition, into a complete reversal of 
their former attitude. Instead of 

ning every attempt to avoid the 
conventional, they now prainct the 
wildest innovators in extravagant term. 
A large part of the public followed them, 
not without misgiving, but convinced 
that, whatever the fashion might he, 
they could not do wrong to keep up 
with it. since fashion in such matters 
was their only guide. 
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It has seemed worth while to sketch 
at some length this am: Mlustration 
of the English passion for “ doing the 
right thing” Secatee until one fully 
understands how strong that is, one 
finds much that is puzzling both in their 
history and im their conduct to-day. 
As in Art, so in other matters, the 
"right thing” is apt to change, and so 
it has often happened that the national 
character has appeared to change also. 
For cxample, it is said now, and said 
with truth, that the Englishman cannot 
beur to be conspicuous in his dress. 
The clothes he wears arc prescribed for 
him in every detail. He must avoid 
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any departure from what is usual at the 
moment. In general, the prevailing 
note in the dress of Englishmen has been 
for a great many years a note of subdued 
tone. Fathers still give their sons the 
advice of Polonius to Laertes : 
thy habit a 
See Rot Capen bn Baky? nest, Ok 
Has this been the fashion of English- 
men’s dress, then, since the days of 
Shakes ? By no means. In the 
eighteenth century fancy was given full 
play. Men of the leisured class gave up 
a good deal of time to choosing the 
colours of their coats. Dress claimed a 





ROLL CALL OF ETONIANS ON THE FOURTH OF JUNE 
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considerable part of the thoughts In 
the comedy “ She Stoops to Conquer” 
two young men discuss the suits they 
shall wear, the “ white and gold,” or the 
“plan brown with the ventre d'or 
wasstcoat,” or the “ embroidery” 
Goldsmith, the author of the play, was 
very proud, we know, of a “ bloom- 
coloured ” coat that he had made for 


Jum m onc of his portods of prosperity 
Later came the age of Baie Beam) 
and the other * dandies " whe tollowed 
the fashions which be st Agaut, all 
who could afiord it, and who moved 
m the seciety which consuksid such 
Matters important, spent much money 
and much time upon the adormment of 
ther persons ‘This lasted until nearly the 
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ETON'S AMATEUR FIREMEN PRACTISING HOSE DRILL 
Apart from the belt worn round the black tailed coat, the immaculate appearanre of the Etuntans 


sues Hitle change whens Lnderyping 2 course of inst 


the guidance of the chief of the Eton Fire Bri 
who are always on the spot is one 

middle of the nineteenth century, up to 
which time it was common to see men of 
“the highest fashion" wearing jewelry 
in such profusion as would now cause 
disgust and contempt. Rings, chains, 
pins, were necessary accompaniments of 
the dress of the young “man about 
town." When Pendennis went home 
from the University, his mother saw on 
his dressing-table “ a quantity of lovely 
rings and jewelry.” He was “ said to 
wear rings over his kid gloves,” and 
though he denied this later on, he could 
not deny that “ he was rather a dressy 
man and loved to array himself in 
splendour.” He and other under- 
graduates would indeed “dress them- 
selves out with much care im order to go. 






ruction as firemen, which they receive under 
need for an efficient body of fire Aghters 


it the school authorities fully appreciate 


and dine at cach other's rooms.” 
Nothing would be denounced as more 
un-English by the undergraduate of 
to-day. 

What would the present House of 
Commons think of a member who 
appeared in it dressed after the manner 
of Disraeli? He was not of English 
blood, it is true, but he had been 
brought up and sent to school in Eng- 
land; he had lived among English 
people all his life. He was merely 
following the fashion of the day. So 
we see that a characteristic which is 
now believed to be ingrained in English- 
men—dislike of anything but the most 
rears inconspicuous clothes, horror 

of jewelry, disdain for anything like 
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personal taste in clothes as contrary to 

"good form "—t really a growth of 
the last sixty or seventy years It 
mught give way at any moment, tf the 
fashion were 10 be attached as vehe 
mently as was the Royal Academy 
fashion in Art, another penod of 
fanciful and eatravagant dies for men 


might set in 
fhe mborm conservatem of the 
Loghsh, whih shows itxif now om 


Caution now in attachment to whatever 
bon usc, ts divertingls lustrated by the 
dros of man In this we see the disin- 
chnation to adopt any change whih 
Means braking with any habit or 
Institution to which thoy have grown 
accustomed They prefer to graft the 
new on to the ald, to make the alteration 
~ gradual that it occasions ne shock 
Thus we find that wheneer a mew 
pattern of garment has bean mtroduced, 
at has not rplacd the older pattern 
but has been added to t= The tit 
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farment worn by men, «0 far as we can 
discover, was a tunx, reaching pot 
much below the wast) Then came the 
start, worn over the tune, whith was 
then turned into what we call the 
undershut or vest The ecarkest coat 
was the wantcoat, wom over the shirt, 
then came a coat known as a ft k or 
cawok worm outenle the wanton 
Lina, the overcoat was brought 
nto ux for thow whe were making 
long yourness on homechach or on the 
topofcoaches Et was in the hegamnnus 
heavy and volummous . 1 usually wats 
mate with a number of capes on the 
shouldurs , te have woen it eveept whan 
travelling would have been considart 
eftemanate They became lyhta, bow 
eet. Lord Chesterheld and urd 
Petasham invented these which ware 
cal after them, as Lord Spemer 
mented the short yatket, now usually 
a knitted jacket, known asa“ spencer 
‘This was in the same age wha b saw thc 








DISTINCTIVE ORESS OF THE SCHOLARS OF CHRIST'S HOSPITAL 
Scbelar of Care's Howpstal tamaariy know os the orsoat Schon. wear slong blue cont wit 


Jeather strap round 


‘wast, knec srechings, equare 
wate Sens Br ate co pavanespporaae. on tr kdeud Vio 


Jars teed show with buckles, A 
sazsk diflerences in 
to kind of orpbanege 


gE 


Photo, Robert J. &. But 
1605. 





OFF TO THE PLAYING FIELDS FOR THE ANNUAL GALL GAME 


Founder's 
the Hall 
this pur: 









invention of the sandwich, meat between 
two pieces of bread, by the peer who 
hore that title, and some wit wiote 
these lines ; 

‘Tao noble carls whom sf F game some folks 
t call me wanner, 

invented half a coat, dhe other half » 
ner, 

When the long ridimg-coat had its 
skitls turned back for convenience, they 
were fastened to buttons in the small 
of the back. The buttons on the back 
of morning-coats, flock-caats, and dress- 
cots are survivals of that habit of 
turning back the front of the long coat 
so as to keep the knees clear of it. 
Originally there was a double row of 
buttons ; by degievs they were reduced 
in number until they came down to two, 
though menscrvante’ livery-coats still 
have sometimes more than that. When 
the skirts were cut away altogether the 
“cut-away coat came into existence, 





1 ¥arely of Jouthall, exeutally Harree sown, in which the b 
2 footstool, may be kicked and Mandied, asin Rugby foottall 


WW 18 celebrated at Harrow cach tenth af Ortober, 2 special feature of the dav being 
Dining the € bnstiuas term, mud 





bespatiried tear are often in be seen plaving 


fanist ball, not unlihe 


very much the same as the morning-coat 
of present-day fashion. Then it oc- 
curred to some daring innovator to cut 
away still more of the " skirts," leaving 
only a pair of tails at the back. This 
tesulted eventually in the “ swallow- 
tail” coat, now wor in England for 
evening dress and in what is called the 
Windsor uniform, a peculiarly hideous 
cout, embroidered and omamented, 
which was at one time the regulation 
wear for those who waited upon the 
sovercign and may still be seen at Court 
assemblies. The short couts now in 
common wear are descended from the 
cut-away. In the country this was 
worn short with large side-pockets for 
game or other bulky contents; the 
transition from that to the tailless coat 
was easy. 

The present-day lower garments of 
men have been evolved in the same 
gradual way. Breeches reaching to and 
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fastened at the knee succeeded the 
“hose” of the fifteenth and avteenth 
centunes, those clove httmg leg-<over- 
ings which stretched from feet to wart 
In Stuart times these became more 
baggy, and later they were brought 
farther down the leg, «7 as to leave very 
Isttle of the calf showing But net 
until the early years of the nineteenth 
century did trousers mahe their appear- 
ance, and thes had to struggle against 
a great deal of oppowtion At certain 
colleges in the University of Cambridge 
tndergraduates who dared to dress in 
them were subtet to penalties At 
tending chapel in trou was not 
counted, the wearers were rechoned 
absent and fined = kor many years an 
mgentous compromise between trou rs 
and knee-brieches held the field this 
was the skin-tight form of kg covering 


often referred to as" continuation ” 
That the Faghsh have more interest 
m and lime for elaborate coxtume than 
B® generally suppowd om thn age 
proved by the peristeme with whit 
amuent costumes are kept up The 
wis worn by yudges the smaller wu 
of barresters and thar gowns, the 
plumed helmets of cavalrymen, the 
cooked hats with feathers wom ty 
field marshals the weanng of swords 
and scarves and other trappings entirely 
useless by oftvers of the Aimy amt 
Mave all testy te a Jove of dignined 
deplay Mt Ceut especialy this 
evident The SYcomen of the ¢ al 
Hla thar old tery, the offcntls ate 
mm costumes scarcely loss conspietous 
than those of the roy. arvants: parade 
uniforms are worn by all wher pss 
them, oven crdbiny ate required to 








HARROVIANS ENJOYING THE ADVANTAGES OF 


‘The beautiful and well. 


Vv: 8 
Harrow Soctety bolds sts 
se Po Sckol o the Hl te faatty 
wer 


“THE VAUGHAN” 
Library of Harrow, ‘the eminent headmaster, Fr 
as a club room as well a8 2 reading foots by tbe 


, nasoed after 


Ite walls are hoed with 
termed the “ Nurery of 
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dress themselves according to rule in 
eepep apr See 
lately were to carry 
swords and to wear a special coat; 


This insistence on Court finery goes 
back to the days when George I. and 
his successors brought with them to 
England all the fussy ceremonial of the 
small Hanoverian monarchy. 


Fussy Pomp of German Princelinge 


By the Court Chamberlains of these 
German princelings, now become 
sovereigns on a vaster scale, it was con- 
nidered improper that anyone should 
approach the throne save in a costume 
strictly regulated, and that tradition has 
not yet been destroyed, though, since 
English kings and «ueens have taken to 
mixing so much more freely with the 
peaple of all classes, they have grown 
accustomed to conversing with men and 
women in all kinds of attire—workers in 
factories, miners in their pits, farm 
labourers in the fields, crowds at railway- 
stations, dwellers in cottages and little 
houses in the mean streets of towns. 

This growth of a more intimate 
relation between royalty and the people 
is partly the natural outcome of the 
system which places a king or 2 
at the head of a group of nations attached 
firmly to democratic institutions, but 
it is partly due als to the character of 
the reigning family. The first two 
Georges did nut identify themselves 
with the nation. They could scarcely 
speak the English language. All their 
habits and prejudices were German. 


‘Farmer George's” Popularity 

Tt was George III. who made the 
monarchy lar once more. That he 
@ good husband and affectionate 
Tather, that he liked to be among his 
subjects, that he was interested in 
farming, that he would talk to anyone 
he happened to meet just as any other 
old gentleman might — these things 
weighed more in the English estimation 
of him than his attempt to revive 

despotic rule, bis shameful mi 
ment of national business, the wide- 
spread corruption by means of titles, 
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pensions, and offices which he used to 
maintain his power. He was beloved 
asa man; his follies and crimes a3 a 


were forgotten. 

IV. might have inherited 
his father’s popularity if he had pos- 
sessed any good qualities to offset the 
mean i and stupid ill-nature 
which culminated in his efforts to get 
freedom from his wife. She was a 
woman from whom any man 
have been for desiring freedom, 
but her husband put himself in the 
wrong from the beginning, and he was 
as heartily detested as his father had 
been loved. William IV. was mildly 
popular, and following him came 
Victoria, who, after nearly making the 
English incline to a republic, ended by 
leaving the monarchy stronger than it 
had been since the age of Elizabeth. 
At first Victoria made an affecting 
impression by her youth and girlish 
charm; this was not effaced by her 
unpopular marriage with a prince of 
Saxe-Coburg ; im time the Prince Con- 
sort wore down his unpopularity, and 
when the Queen was left a widow the 
nation’s sympathy went out to her in 

measure, 


Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria 


Her obstinate seclusion took a long 
time to provoke impatience, but it did 
at last change sympathy into a feeling 
that a sovereign who teok no part in 
the life of the people might easily be 
dispensed with. However, all this was 
changed once more during the latest 
years of her reign. She became the 
favourite that George III. had been. 
At her Jubilee and Diamond Jubilee 
festivities the affection and respect 
which she inspired were shown in every 
possible way. Millions of men and 
women were moved by a_ personal 
regard for the tittle old lady whom they 
saw driving among them. Now her 
devotion to the memory of her dead 
husband, a devotion which had before 
been resented, appeared touching and 
seemly. Never before was the death 
of a sovereign mourned so genuinely 
by so vast a mass of people distributed 
all over the world. King Edward's 
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circles the horses drow the whirring 
ps .ps the a ths 


corn and binds it info sheaves 


Yet old methods die hard in England, and still, as here in thi Isle 
of Wight, reapers bend over their scythes and hones ring upon Wades 





Caretess of competition the cobbler “ sticks to ins last" at Wigmore, 
hammering away in the sun outside his timbered Hevefordshire cottage 


Preto AW Cater 


see 





Fas 
hae 2: 3 vee” eo 
fs . Sein. “8 

A Shropshire lad. Hiv mark done, he regales his wife with news 
from“ The Daily Mail” while his child anatfully eyes the pictures 


Pee 8 Cntlee 


18s 











ee 
grate fea fearless um the very of Portland Bull, 
fivh Channel below and all around 


Pawo AW Cutler 


anth free waters herb, the 


Very aria fs the coastline oben W Watermouth in North Devon. 
tide a playground rich in irearures for small folks on holiday 
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Feb ae ths esto be he gu of hs Weoereraire 
Peasant pasing up al the eyes of the the casement above 


Phot, © W Cutler 





Old age ss “1 the picture” i Worcestershire. Here, at Litle 
Comberton, Derby and Joan enjoy thew mellow evening dogether 


Phete AW Cuter 





Thirsty after a day's haymaking at Bradford Peverell, these sons of 
Dorsed agree with Autolycus that “a quart of ale 13. a dish for a king’ 
Phot, iW Coder 
2 





Connoisseurs. Worcestershire domestic architecture is admirably 
represented in the Plough and Harrow Inn at “Addon-under-Hill 


Fate, AW, Cutler 
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Loveliest among its is the Somerset village of Luccombe. The 
street clinebs up to pad fre the cannes cheese of ome 


Phat A. W. Cutler 











Sow F ari 

‘Nestled in trees at the of E: , mod far from Minehead thes 

enchanting cottage at ‘Seer y Gren te 2 ‘ina of ancient prace 
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larity rested upon a ditterent basis 
and was hardly so general at fist. 
As a sportsman he delighted all who 
fullowed racing : a wand fellaw 
he won the admiration ef the many 
whe like a prince to indulee hinvelf 
with the privileges of his pesition 
Short as his reign was, King Edward 
managed, nevertheless, te gam the 
general commendation before he hed. 
share in) bringing pemat thee 
political intimacy with) France, the 
reputation he wor its a" peacemaker” 
and worker for the preservation 
hut discharge ot all the 
duties of his position were universally: 
mowledged, He dtd not) himself 
that the monatchy wenkl List 
san’s Citne, but wher be ches! he 
feft it in a condition settamly not fess 
stable than it was when he be ane 
king. Be had made ita popalar mst 
tution, Never betere bad it kite won, 
the Derby and Ted int his hurse from the 
facecourse amauta throng: ot excited, 
cheering enthusiasts, 




































George V., the People's Representative 
lie 
“Genes 
as of ure 





as as beady te tike notice of 
1 Booth or Mi. Will Crooks 
at landlords and prominent 
ecclesiistics, He liked the secrty of 
peopte whe amoed him, ine and 
worn, He let his genial personality 
be seen, and his reward was the fiking 
whieh always goes out te those whew 
“Tumun ” qualities are most it evidence 

The reign of King George hay seen 



































the between the nation and) the 
Royal Family strengthened and drawn 
closer, He and Gevn Mary have gon 









ainong the peuple far more thin any 
sovereigns in the past. In all 4 

activities of the nation, whither of 
labour of rec on, they have shown 





(heir interest. In many directions they: 
have extended the representative char- 
acter of their office, acting as spokesmen 
of the national sentiment. The Prince 
of Wales has dune a great deal, too, to 
make it improbable that King Edward's 
gloomy forecast will be justified. Thus 
while those who take the trouble to 
think about methods of government 
are convinced that a constitutional 




















monarchy is the most convenient, the 
untetlestimg muss ate attached tot 
for personal seasons 

So hing as the severeign ts without 
power amd uses the great influence 
mherent im the office with discretion, 
so long the Engst plan wems hkely 
te endure. Cettamly there has been 
me eth outage tote alter at to the 
French a Amer an plat The enty 
question which ts 
whether tobe abut 
neat er anew method of leat 
Ws the ques Walt at we 
works. ft saves fret 
that ot metal 
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English Disregard of Lagic 





armennt ef acciment well make a 
Stglishmun beheve that a nev press 
woul be er amptovensent upon ath kt 
ome. He does tret mathe teasers bis agitate: 
Tre shapig his constatitien te ae ted past 
as he cid when be toumel Uhat the sharts 
wf has Jeng: riding: coat were me onvenent 
Tle del not teaser ent aciew sduape af 
coat He turmed back the shirts and 
went en weariys thie old) shape Seon 
the osatier ef government at he tind 
Ut seme Law, see tnohmion, cane 
estat, aitks bin, be inakes ao tame 
Latter thinks abet at fora gone) lon; 
whiley Se dong as he be net nieon 
wemreneed, Die dee get nnd at all how 
patehy his mmstintiens a 
Tittle they fit thennelyes 
whole, 
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were to discover suddenly that they 
Jost trade through refusing to fall ito 
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nations, th-y would tegin to agitate for 
ihe decimal system at once. They are 
Not interested in what there is to be 
said for a ceform. They must be con- 
vinced of what it will do. Unless they 
can be sure that change will bring 
greater convenience, they would sooner 
Ro on as they are. 

Besides the coats and trousers of 
modem Englishmen there are other 
articles af dress which throw light upon 
the national character. The silk hat, 
which came into general use at one 
time among business men and for sucial 
occasions, is descended in a direct line 
from headgear of Tudor times. The 
Cavaliers wore one form of it, the 
Roundheads another ; the “ bucks " of 
George I1.'s time were seen in a dis- 
tinctive shape of their own, and so on 
down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Yet when the first top-hat 
of the modern type made its appearance 
there was a riot in the Strand (London), 















and the wearer was fined for causing a 
disturbance. 

The change, though slight enongh, 
stirred both curiosity and annoyance. 
Nevertheless, within a short time the 
top-hat became the regulation wear, 
and, in spite of its awkward shape and 
easily-damaged surface, kept its ptace, 
just because it was the fashion, for 
about a hundred years. Even when it 
had been discarded elsewhcre it was 
retained at Eton, though a more absurd 
and unsuitable hat for schoolboys could 
scarcely be imagined. Reason would 
have caused it to be abolished long ago, 
but the mass of Old Etonians would be 
shocked to think that their successors 
wore anything but the costume of 
tradition, so it is still compulsory along 
with the tailed black coats for elder 
and the short jackets, called Eton 
jackets, for younger bovs. 

The adherence to the Elizabethan 
dress of the Christ’s Hospital hovs is 





SUMMER VISITORS IN QUEST OF OXFORD CULTURE 
the summer vacation Oxford is full of visitort who come to attend educational 


various kinds, interspersing their 


courses of 
ith engagements of a social nature. The above illustration 


‘studies 
abows 2 grou; fstbes stents who ry bel ‘instructed by a graduate of the university, one of 
” “tue quadrangies Of Ballot Calegs Going doty kar a 


lecture-room. 








“SEEING THE LAST OF HIM 


Cambreter undergraduates are net Licking in ehutlience, ad a 
Un the lamentabte event ota popilar unter atwate being 
the Lees tek 


Nast preopenetu ats 






strate Uh 








wer by a ht 


to the tore of con. 
Apart fram its pleasant 
appearance, its sinpticity and conveni- 
is of vaiue in masking ditferences 
wxiat standing of the Bluccoat 
rT were dresed by their 
prents, as are the boys at most schools, 
many would be marked out at ance as 
belonging 1 the poorer and. rougher 
chieses. The uniform wipes out all such 
ditferences, and therefore setves a very 
useful purpose in addition to being 
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agrevably picturesque. 
What is known as the " modan 
English character" has often been 


attributed to the moulding which it 
has received in the public schools. 
idiculous when it is 
ly a very small pro- 
portion of Englishmen go to public 
schools, Yet when reference is made 
to the “modern English character,” 
is it not the character of this small 
proportion which people mean? It is 
from the public schools that the govern- 
ing class is drawn, and it is the governing 
tlass which represents the country 







A MOCK FUNERAL AT CAMBRIDGE 






abread The | Ameneans, bring 
Started an the sme shoes (with 
a few exceptions), far nw 
renees produ erf hate 
> the French an 
hoor Anw rican art 
chaattens wall adn 
tainly be able and ready te 
conversation with his emple 
terms Rarely is this son 
though it is Mewly beconmurys less + 
fore, while there . 
we think of as being f: 
Atwrican berate we find 
people of all sanks, it i las e 
tixcover such qualities 
lish. 
be 
these which arc 
governing class, 
Many uf these arouse resentment 
among large numbers of Englishmen as 
well as among foreigners, who derlare 
that they are marie te feel as if the 
English looked upon them a» inferiors. 
This same feehng ws often caused by 
these same Englishmen among ther own 
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HISTORICAL CORNER IN THE UNIVERSITY TOWN OF OXFORD 
From the summit of the beautiul Magdalen Towes, completed in 1307, 2 structure which for grace 








and beauty uf proportion is hardly surpassed by ‘of the Perpendicular period, the old custom 
‘of singing Latin Svmnn at five o'clock on May-Day morning i annually observed by the oullege chur 
‘The graceful figure of the river-gir} is seen to full advantage against this picturesque background 
Phos, Horace W.. Nicholls 





On the night bank of the Cam, half a duzen colleges present the faty 
which 1s spanned here and there by picturesque riders leadmix t the b 
bank. The Cambridge “barks poets air altrarten all ther own 
Tiver are frequented by innumerable pedestrians, and the river in widemn devced ul pleavure craft 
r Nuchelts 








€IGHTS WEEK AT OXFORD: 


A NARROWLY-AVERTED BUMP 


‘The annual cight-oared bumping races, knuwn as the Lp take place at Oxtord in May during 


the summer term, Starting at fixed distances, the object of 


each boat is to burp the bewt in front 


without being bumped by the boat bebind. When a bump is effected the two buats mvylved retire: 
frum the race, and Ube folluwing day the victor starts in frunt at its vietin 


couniryielk The public school educa- 
tion indeed, nourish the delusion 
that there i sag gulf fixed between 
the Many and the Few. Out of a thirty- 
five million population there are round 
about a million who are in their own 
eyes and in the cyes of foreigners 
Tepresentative of the English race 
to<day. Amold Bennett, the nov 
before he struggled into the Mi ion 
himself, wrote about it with penetrating 
insight: “Their assured, curt voices, 
their proud carriage, their clothes, the 
similarity of their manners, all show that 
they belong to a caste, and that the 
caste has been successful in the struggle 



























hief among the characteristics of 
this class,” Amold Bennett went on, 
“after its sincere, religious worship of 
money and financial success, I should put 
its intense self-consciousness as a class. 
The world is a steamer in which it is 
travelling first-class. Occasionally it 
oes to take a look from the promenade 
deck down at the steerage passengers. 
Its feelings toward them are kindly. 





But the tone in which it says ‘the 
steerage’ cuts the steerage off from it 
more efiectuatly than many butkheads.”’ 

There was profound truth as well as 
humour in that outburst. The English 
upper class, the public school class, has 
separated itself deliberately from the 
mass of the nation. This has happened 
within the last seventy or cighty years. 
Up to nearly the middle of th 
teenth century the old feudal relution 
lingered on. It lingered on, that is to 
say, in rural England. The Industrial 
Revolution had tumed the factory 
workers into “ hands,’ had destroyed 
any but what Carlyle called the “ cash 
nexus" between employers and em- 
ployed. The factory system, however, 
was then of limited extent. Many trades, 
such as that of boot making, were still 
carried on by hand workers in their own 
cottages or shops. In the country, 
though the labourer on the land was 
wretchedly paid and often miserably 
housed, the “ squire’ maintained his 
influence, and very frequently remained 
popular as well. There was a sentiment 
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of solidarity among the different layers of 
the nation. Something of the feudal 
theory stuck in peaple’s minds. 

This theory was that every man from 
highest to lowest had his place in the 
community. his duties and his rights. 
The baron in his castle owed service 
to the king from whom his lands were 
derived. He also owed protection tw 





those who held their lands from him 





out under his banner when be went to 

war. Thus all were dependent one on the 
other, and the more possessions a man 
had the more responsibilities were laid 
upon hin. This system did not List long 
after the land became peaceful, and 
orderly, Instead of holdimg their lind 
from the king, the landlords berame 
the possessors of it, and they let pieces 
of it out to tenant farmers who had to 
pay rent, 

For a while there remained 2 cliss of 
yeomen farmers whe owned their farts ; 
there were alse small holders whe: touk 
advantage af the common lands for 

















Rtazing their cattle. Gradually the 
yeomen of England died out. Their 
farms were absotbed into big estates, 
and at the same time the proves of 
enclosing the common lands was being 
camel oon be lamlowtiers cager te 
increase theit, posession. at the cust 
merely of fencing in the ground they 
took from publ ase. In many: dis: 
tnets the at is true, made tele 
tse of it, it grow rank, and so 
an excuse 
Thus the Jand of 1, from bemyy 
owned by a greal many peuple, most af 
whom were working it: themmelyes, tell 
inte the hands of a much smaller nmnber 
who, fer the most part, let it ant te be 
farmed, So dong as this smath number 
of landlants was made ap almost 
of men whose famihes Iuad be 







































sine estates for a deny tine, fevling 
otlem owas, en the wh 

They had grown ap ameng the 

1s whe worked for the They 

woukd help aman eat ol ditheulies , 

at Christmas thes gave presents a pug 


or asack of potatoes | then wives sent 





OARS AND COX OF A COLLEGE CREW ARRIVING AT THE BOAT HOUSE 

While the Oxlord University crew is Deactisons ths the great Boat Kare, the other rowing met 

sing lerabe bump ve faces ‘Each allege trepresentrd, and the batt perutunin at the be 
is Week, correapuad ‘ondes ta which they furtched the prevwnts peat. Ter 
Position of front Dost, or "Head of the River,” is the peat of a callege boat club's ambatva 
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soup and nourishing ielly to anyone 
who fell il. In short, they recognized, 
asa rule, that they had responsibilities 
towards their tenants, and did their 
best, according to their lights, which did 
not perhaps burn very brightly, to dis- 
charge them. 


New Landtords Oust Old Tenants 


But ay time went on it brought into 
Deing a new class of landlords: men. 
whe dad made money im trade and 
wanted to Lam themselves into “ landed 
gentry"; men who regarded the re- 
lation between them and their tenants 
nn who repudiated 
any more for these 
|, perhaps, 

contained 
wh up for 
cunning 

























who lived on their est 
worked for them than wi 
in the legal decuments. 
advantage by 
Now the dis 





wi ‘ jie 
while, w 


worth their while te 
could save enough out of their sci 
wages to buy at stnall piece of land of 
their own, land was very 1 te get. 
owners would seldom part with 
WY preferred to let it on lease, 
it would return to them improved 
not worth the trouble 
of drawing up leases for small holdings. 













Depopulation of the Rural Districts 


Thus every year more and more land 
went ont of . the country, 
population became smaller, and larger 
every year the numbers crowded 
together under unhealthy conditions in 
the cities and towns, four-fifths of 
the English people are townsfalk ; only 
one-fifth live in villages and till the suil. 
En France the proportions are two-thirds. 
in the country and one-third in’ the 
towns, In Germany before the Great 
War one-third of the people worked 
on the land, two-thirds gained their 
living by urban occupations. Many 
remedies for the deserted state of the 
English countryside have been dis- 
cussed, many plans put forward for 
attracting people back to it, The danger 

























of being dependent upon oversea supplies 
of food is admitted on all hands. Yet 
nothing is done to ensure the growing 
of more food at home. The big estates 
are being broken up, but they are being 
largely bought by the “new rich.” A 
good many farmers have seized the 
Opportunity, never before offered to 
them, to become the owners of their 
farms, but the difficulties in the way 
of the small holder are as great as ever. 

England during the last few years 
has been “ changing hands," but the 
number of landowners has not greatly 
increased. When the great change in 
the ownership of the soi 
after the monasteries 
spoiled of their properties, a wide parti- 
tion of land was the result. At that 
period an Act was passed which obliged 
every buyer of a cottage to add four 
aeres of Jand to it. A nation of small 
holders was thus brought into existence. 









‘The City Goes “Back to the Land"? 
ppetitiva of 







KB hier a ste 
whit le she w 








the whole of the land in 
les ever one half is im the 
m oof 2.500 awn Three- 





le are owned by 


Among those 
pation there 


eng el im city oveu- 
s been within the 
thirty or soa decided drift" back 
to the kane. number of small 
properties in the country will 
reach of London and other his 
gone up quickly. But these are seldom, 
more than week-end cottages, with 
gardens and perhaps meadows attached, 
The effect of this desire of town. 
dwellers for fresh air and pleasant sur- 
roundings is to make it even more 
difficult to keep the worker on the land. 
The supply of cottages is not nearly 
large enough: very often the week- 
ender takes one or more of the few 
which are available in a district and 
tums them into what is distinguished 
as a “ gentleman's house.” Young men 
brought up on farms could see litte 
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WHERE LONDON LIFE RUNS STRONGLY BESIDE LONDON'S river 
uf Tondo’. thetoughlares 3 the Viewons Etnteankae 2h sete 
far and Westrunster brides. Hoedvced wit 
fobeelase Publ: buildixe--<clute, bute, ancl eharsmne t 
{or pedestrians and a spacious tuadway he an uneeln te raf 


Philo. Donald Mtenk 
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chance of being able tu marry if there 
was no prospect of the being able to 
find houses to live in. They went into 
, therefore, or to Canada. 

ma: whe had been brought up in 
y the city offered numerous 
he country had the charm 
¥ and interest for many 
had lived in MW their li 
n-boy would think with 
of the fields and woods, 
an air the song of birds, the quiet 
evening, and the healthful weariness 
brought to the worker in the apen. 
Soon he found that the excitements of 
the streets, the abundance of cheap 
amusement, the wider companions! 
made up for all that he had left behind, 
and he would berome a“ townce ™ 



























ONE OF THE SHOEBLACK BRIGADE 
Seipatted, bebiesd His oust bess wish Gn of blscbitg, Neiiten ot 
pel 


shoeblack is one of 
the pedestrian in London's bas 
‘Phote, Deneld Melosh 











inh, brushes and cloths spread ot the pavement beside it, the 
‘who minister to the daily needs of 
borooghlares. 
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contentedly for the rest of his life. It 
was the inflow of such recruits that 
kept up and increased the city popula- 
tions. It has been fairly well established 
that city-bred families do not last more 
than three generations. There is not 
room for so many children in the 
crowded towns as there is in the 
country; they have not the sanie 
chance of vigorous existence. Accom- 
panying the growth of the cities there is 
elearly noticeable a drop in the birth rate. 

Old people m England frequently 
boast that they were members of very 
large families. A dozen children once 
formed a medium-sized family. Fifteen 
was not considered out-of-the-way. 
Twenty aroused no wonder, only ad- 
miration. The height of the houses 
_ x built in London from the 
STORE sixties to the eighties of 
2 the nineteenth century, 
the number as well as the 
largeness of the roums, 
show that — households. 
were then very much 
bigger than they are now, 
When such houses are 
divided up into flats they 
can accommnodate three ar 
four, sometimes as many: 
«s half a dozen families of 
to-day. It was the prolific 
habit of the English which 
made it possible for them 
le secure and govern so 
much of the earth's 
surface. The sons of the 
well-to-do needed a wider 
field for their energies 
than their own little island 
could offer. They went 
to India as officials, they 
traded in the Far Eust, 
they opened up the Dark 
Continent of Africa, some 
of them helped to push on 
the cultivation line in 
Canada, though too often 
in that country they were 
“remittance men,” valued 
far below the Scots who 
had no resources save 
their readiness to work. 
These men, mostly 
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educated in the public <chools, some of 
them at Oxford or Cambridge, some of 
them with a few yrars' service as. officers, 
in the Army, ate the men who ha mn 
the world its conception of the Enxlish 
character. They formed a kind uf Free- 
masonry, with certain passwords, certaun 
standards of behaviour. 
They spoke with the same 





tongue; their opinions 
were shaped = to one 
pattem. In pol they 








might be Conservative or 
_they might be Liberal ; 
there was noreal difference 
nm them. They 
the British race. 











freedom: 
divine 
tule Farge portio the 
globe. They believed. (00, 
in their own ches. They 
held that leadersh: 
quality inborn in 









nwer orders” would 
ie only nthe 
as their lords and 





men” 
masters, all would be well. 
Many of them forgot that 





their fathers or grand. 
fathers had themselves 
belonged to “the lower 

ant had pushed 
their way into the 
privileged rank by 


acumen ant 





Hote we see one of the 
sources of the English 
aristocracy’s strength. It has never 
been a closed caste. By one door new 
men could always be admitted to it, 
by another door many of its younger 
sons went out to become absorbed in the 
mass of the population. iste 
cracies of Europe have come to grief 
Decause they were closed castes All the 
children of a baron were barons, 
whether the title was French, German, 
R . or Austrian. Those who were 
“in” did their best to keep new- 
comers out. The English aristocrary 
has never been entirely out of sympathy: 

















rant wands, al 
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with the desiies and sentiments of the 
nation, amd dung the bist bumdred 
veals, at any nate, it has been saved 






from the boat the peril ot 
ations uf new 
by the adimsion ante the 





ass ef all whe troubled to 


cur ot 
trgeauded te 
14 Paar 





Master iS pisswords cond to cantor 
to its standards of brhaw: 
The House of Lois consists of alent 
728 members. Only three on font « 
show a table of descent so far back 
the sigrung of ae arta OF 
Battle of Ay More than 
peer teed within the 
last century, 
1882. Tf the roll of peers were carefully 
analysed, it would be found that at 
least, one-third are deseendel from 
families whiek not long ago were in the 
lower middle rank of soriat life. An 
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method, w 
of power instead of the fe 

custom of an aristocracy 
wrote of the House of Lords : 
“Tt is not a house of birth or ancestry, 
for it is composed to an overwhelming 
extent af successful men from almost 
every walk in life. No one cares a fig 
what a man’s ancestry was in. this 
matter-of-fact land if he succeeds, if 
he becomes rick and powerful.” More 
than seventy peers, he pointed out, 
were vither lawyers or the descendants 
of lawyers. “‘ The Dukes of Leeds trace 
back to a cloth-worker; the Earls of 
Radnor to a Turkey merchant; the 
Earls of Craven to a tailor ; the families 


















ot Dartmouth, Ducie, 
Pomfret, Tankerville, 
Dormer, Romney, Dudley, 
zwiliam, Cowper, 
Leigh, Darnley, Hill, 
Normanby, all sprang 
from London shops and 
counting -houses, and that 
Rot so very long ago.” 
Even in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century 
inctions lingered 








ngl 
had not yet relaxed its 
grip upon the national 
imagination. The tnglish, 
if they are 
an idea, are slow also to 
get tid of They 
reckoned that a lord was 
better than a squire 
(though the squire might, 
as many do, trace back 
his lineage to Plantagenet 
times, while the lord might 
be the son of nobody); 
that the squire was better 
than the parson (unless the 
appened to be the 
son) and the 
doctor; that the parson 
and doctor could look 
down an the kawyer and 
the farmer: that kaw: 
and farmer had the right 
to consider themselves 
superior to the trades. 
md that below the trades. 
ume these who worked with 
nds. 

These were no hard-and-fast 
tinctions such as existed in Pru: 
for example. The clergy of the Church 
of England was recruited mainly from 
the governing class and to a large extent 
from the titled and landed classes. A 
farmer might be a peer's son, a doctor 
might come of good family with aristo- 
cratic connexions. There was no feeling. 
therefore, that a man could not get out of 
his class into the one above. 

This conception of a social hierarchy 
consisting of a number of classes, each 
separated from the other by their speech 
and manners as well as by their 
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occupations and the length of their pinses, 
was losing its hold rapidly in the last 
years of the Victorian Age. It could not 
survive the setting-up of money as the 
onty standard of secial worth. The 
South African gold millionaires had a 
great deal ta do with killing it. T 
adventurers who made vast fortunes bv 
opening ont the Rand mines happened 
to belong mostly to a stratum ef the 
wneducated and totally unrefined. Their 
ostentation, their Park Fane bouses, the 
readiness of Society to take them ap 
far the sake ef their millon, were 
sitirised and caricature mice ot 
loss metcihssty, amd othe change in 
public opinion which had been preparing 
was consaminated. From that fine on 
ward Ue otene ef teelimg tows 
Soviety wits different, respect gave phase 
to something that was very like con 
temptiiods inditiorenecs, 


































WHEN THE “PEARLY” 


Un work-dave his costume is uondewnpt, but on high day att 
and the “kid for an outing,the appearatice of Ube Rina of thr * 
to lavishly” sewn " us his costume wath pearl buttons, 

‘of the bell-bottomed trousers and the display of " pearhes” Ws a 





KING OF NORTH LONDON DRIVES 


At the sume tine the work which the 
pabhe shook had been dong fora 
feng permed came to ful tinuen 
Ougimally intended: tor the cult ation 
of the nunds of poor sechobits, thew had 
jw the course of contunes changed ther 
Won and Lavoe engines ef sectal 
rather (han antelleetaal ed stitch 
savas ats that wheh toate att 
Utes te the great Duke af Wellington 
abet the Battle of Waterloe brug 
“wenlon the playing nelds ef bron” 
ane the Tegetd which covstullised: reaned 
the mame oof De Apel ot 
teplesenting the intlaciw ¢ ot th 
school as an agent t 
that ot manly and h 
healthy nated ins healthy loads. 
secon. sitpetseded entitels the urns 















































the stefious femuders, whee bul 
sencetmed only wath fearnaay and ps 
The idear new soap was ane ot 


IN STATE 
avs mheu tla 
Lear a te tant 
appearance feoty CenterLatd 
erttable dack ter day 
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The rap 








Prete, Donald McLewk 
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YOUNG LONDON SUPPORTS THE ANGLO-ITALIAN ENTENTE 
hant drives a thriving trade in Landon. Su 
ire out of thick egecup-shaped glasses, of al 
Vanilla tee between two water bac: This trade is mainly. 
in Landowt 
Will F. Taelar 


LONDON ART GALLERY FOR THE MAN IN THE STREET 
Against the wooden palings the pavement artist has propped the boards on which he has execu! 
bis works of act in solvated chalks, Further to, awaken the casterial eympathy of tbe herrviog 
is 


Pawers-by, be writes appeals on the pavement, not infrequently ey sa by the 
? Tam @ howe satist |? He Geawings ae antec oto charkeser 
Phote, Donald BicLsish 
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proficiency in games and general " good 
sportsmanship." Those bovs who had 
a natugal tum for schola ip or wi 
realized that they had their own w. 
to make, and must prepare ihemetls 
for the struggle, were permitted to 
foliow their bent, but none had culture 
thrust upon them. A very small amount 
of mental exertion was sufficient te pull 
any boy through without diszrare. 
The advantages of the public choot 
system were many. [t removed boys 














Many sans make their aests in the upper Thames. 
and Vinters’ Companies of tl 

ten raid up the cygnets, ut 
to the fight the swans put up, thi 





from their homes during a period of 
their youth in which they were apt to 
be restive and unmanageable Tt ta 
them to be clean and acti 
in their strength, to understand the 
value of team-work, to recognize a 
standard of honour. When they left 
they could, if they had profited by their 
five or six years’ stay, play the games 
usual among “ gentlemen,” they had 
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the right accent and contd use the right 
ions they believed in the publte shoot 
~ they bad a gente 

and a 


desire te 
xennine 
estenta 





right Yung" 
distike of me. 
















tien, beastin 

with the determmaten ne 

anvthing which was “net cricket ” 
which, according te the puble school 


stand, woutd not be 
game.” Chive w 
ama very make di 


he Cate vot Tam dett, thew 


Wy far fro easy, a 


only one kind of serial value the hand 
wharh they themselves pimwssed “The 
ward for these who did not puss th 















varied from At 
period it another 
* bounde applied 
without mont te all . 





Thus, instead of a number of clints, 
there came eventually ta be no more 
than two--at all events, in the 
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judgement of the public school class. 
There were those who spake in the same 
way, used the age, wore the 
same clothes, observed the same code of 
. handled their knives and forks 









who did not, 
continued to be numerous distinctions. 
Even the very poor, among whom the 
idea of social differences seemed to the 
public schoal class to be absurd, were 
divided up by the subtle tests invisible 


Among the latter there 





to anyone net knowing their liv 
; Alb these, howe 
ignored by what Arnold Bennett called 
so oaptly “the passengers on the pro- 
menade deck.” They lumped all the 
on board together as 



















ity 
There was less snobbishness in this 
might be supposed by an unfriendly 





cof the English min he differ- 
ence insisted upon was quite a teal one. 
When the nobility prided themselves 
npon being above other fatks by reason 























of their descent they provided: matter 
for lar vr. When Lord Chesterticld 
kept Dr img because 

way an eatl and the doctor had te earn 


his own living, Lord «| lusterfickd showed 
cpled a false 
he difler- 
ence between the peor he commoner 
as all in the commoner’s favour. And 
so, when a certain neble lord spoke 












Ss ove nuny 
He was keeping up the old 
otion that because he was the son of a 
duke he was of finer make than the 
mass of his follow-creatures. 


Sound Public School Tradition 


The public school class, which rutes 
England politically and 
has ruled it, together with the British 
Empire, for the best part of half a 
century, is under no such antiquated 
delusion as that. It sets no store by 
birth or blood. It accepts a man for 
what he is, not for what his ancestors 
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may have been. He may be the son of 
a sweep or a road-mender, he may have 
begun life as a workhouse child or a 
draper’s assistant; such matters are 
trifles. Anyone who can pick up the 
current fashions in speech, in dress, in 
behaviour, is admitted to be “ all right 
until something is definitely proved 
against him. But the least suspicion of 
an “accent,” the wrong choice of a tic 
or collar, any lapse from the cool, 
incurivus, polite, unemotional demea- 
nour which marks the “ elect,”’ is enough 
to cause the barriers to be put up. 
navvy became a Trade Union official, 
then a member of Parliament ; during 
the war he was given a commission, und 
Devame a staff officer. In his uniform, 
red tabs, and ” s hat,” he moved on 
terms of perfect: eq y 
who might be dukes, country gentlemen 
of immemorial descent, regulars of the 
old Army school. He could not go 
wrong in the matter of dress, he had 
been clever enough to copy tl 
of talking, he was “one of us. 
























Dominence of the Governing Clase 

The result of this is to soften the 
asperity of politic tw hinder 
the holders of reve 









tice. 
the gor ig class is more rgely 
plicable by the law of human nate 
yeuth impetuous aid 
nd age cautious and 
conservative. The men who begin their 
careers a5 extremists soon begin to tone 
down the fierceness of their attacks. 
Position and responsibility restrain them 
within ordered ways. Mr. Joscph 
Chamberlain was a Republi when 
he entered Parliament, and ended his 
active political life as virtual leader of 
the Conservative party. Mr. John Morley 
was for some while an uncompromising 
Radical, but found his way in due course 
to the House of Lords. Neither Mr. 
Asquith nor Mr. Lloyd George was born 
in the governing class, but they assimi- 
lated its characteristics so completely 
that few remembered their lowly origin 
or that they had ever denounced the 
class which accepted them as its leaders. 
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ING THE TIME OF DAY“: NEIGHBOURLIN 
one 1 the ment distinctively fuadrcidual of all th 
1 the matt trebistr 
cottage, and the 
fe that th ale sd 
Pha dW. 6 
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GLITTER OF SUN ON SEA IN THE CORNISH RIVIERA 
With climate and sernery se chactning that it has become known as the Cornish Rivicra, the Penzance 
district of Cornwall « high among the holiday resorts of England, About a mile to the south- 
‘west of Penzance is the ishing vilage of Newly, one af whose olf inhabitants i bere seen scanning 
the glittering bay for a glimpse of the fishing deet homeward bound 
Prete, A. W. Catier 
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“LEISURELY GOES IT” IN NEWLYN'S NARROW STREETS 
Newlyn has preerved its outward axpert unchanged theonth bmg years, a ws 
excurvionists from all paris of the «amitry and ite world-wide reputation ay the Yeoniat ot te Newls 
open-air school of painters. ‘The Newlyn Art Gallery and Opie Mesieial Musam 14 sain rd Uhe 

‘attzactions of the place, and Newly artists bave adomed the church with taura} paintings 
Photo, A. W. Cner 
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STUBBORN LABOUR THAT WILL BE CROWNED WITH RICH hEWARD 
Denys combes ands sna tbe anes a 

Miata Red, ated te 

the " 
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FAIR DAFFODILS WHOSE HASTING DAY HAS RUN TO EVENSONG 
Eruit and flower growing iy an important industry wn the distr tof Conmmeal 
The supply of cultivated blown is largety auumented be tee 
favompatable perfection in the wild cliaate ot the dus by. 

golden gutse antl purple heathy siothe the cliffs 
Puta. Wold B. Tater 


1845, 













LABOUR-SAVING METHOD OF HAY STACKING ON A KENTISH FARM 
ungestive of a wireless ratallation are attached pulleys to shich i fastened a large 


. The putleys are worked by the horse in the foreground, the hay being raised in the ork 
the cart on the right to where the men are building up the stack. Although a cumbertome 
looking method, it is an expeditious one 
Prete, de W. Culler 





English Life & Character—3 
The “Classes” & the “Masses” 





‘OHN BURNS said once that a Labour 
Member of Parliament ceased to be 








of any use to his con: 
soon as he put his legs under a Cit 
Minister's dinner-table. He knew how 
skilfully the social hook was baited with 
intent to persuade anyone whe scened 
inclined to fight against the existing order 
to accept a comfortable place in it. The 
House of Commons. wis 
one time as” the best eltth in Europe. 
That was the footing on which membe 
treated one anuther. They acted 
the spirit of Shakespeare's line : 


desetibed at 












Strive niighnly, but eat anc drink as frensts 










ing and public 
mmc it re 
rans 
At the opening of each P. 
session th ers of parties entert 
their chief supy orter 
n the Spe 
at which members of all « 
one another upen neutral ground, 
discovered, as a tule, that their oppon- 
ents were “better fellows 
had thought.” There 
in friendships between men 
sides of the House of 
Commons, men who belatoured one 
another in their speeches, but walked 
away amrin-arm after the debate wis 






part of their political 






















The first political leader who declined 
‘o foltow the 56 custom of the 
House was Mr. Parnell, He did not 
line, he made no friends outside his 
own party, he treated polities asthe 
serious business of his life at West- 
minster. From that period dates a 
change in English polities The Home 
Rule split in the Liberal Party envenomed 
relations between the two sides, Mr. 
Gladstone's attempt to satisfy the Irish 
brought back a violence of speech and 
a bitterness of feeling which had been 
for a long time unknown. Before this 
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had subsided, Mr. Lovil George's 
avowed desire to“ make it hot for the 
rich” still further inflamed politi 
animesities, And then came the si: 
of the Labour Party not altogether 
Socialist, nor altogether inclined te 
develup the aim of Mr. Lloyd George, 
bur with views which certainly 
fit in with those of cither of the 
parties.” 














Lebour Party and the (ommuns 


Meo John Burns haut 
conviled with "the syste 
aerepted a place in the € 
wom a golden unileim at a Conrt 
funetion. Me. Keit Tbudie's appear 
amee in the House jug a cloth 
sent a shudder of apprehension thie 
all whe chetst the trahtis 
Pariunent, 
of men whe had been at the sun 
schools at calleges, whe acknowledged 
the su 
night dit 
puting them ime yt 
“the gentlemen vf Ends 
the tne flower of the 
thought for the mitionatl well 
The walls which lad he: 
only the polished tones of or 


become 
pfs hat 
tet atnel Dive 





















trking. 


nation 





3 
UL hithente 
eas with 

















rultivated, ss, new echoed the 
aerents to which the dockside, the coal 
tine, the cotton mill were accistened 


five 
Ap ape 


Mevted the daily 





Measnres that 
of “the pour 
living below the 
ence whose numbers ia Prim 
hark put at thirteen millions, mor 
a quarter of the popu 
cussed now by men whe t 
in mean alleys, who had gone to work 
as ditth: children, whe bad known what 
it meant to be hungry and to hi 
meal waiting for them, 16 
buy even a loaf of bread. 
Fredit of the assembly, 
were listened to with at 
sympathy. The men who made them 
gained the respect and often the liking 
of their fellow-members. Some of them 












Miniter 
than 
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herame useful on committices, mastered 
quickly the rules of procedure, made 
their value evident, so that no surprise 
was felt when Labour members were 
included in the Ministry formed soon 
after the beginning of the Great War. 
They served the country well in office, 
their public spirit and their aptitude 
for the Insiness of the 
Jeast eqnad to those of the class from 
which Cabinets hil been hitherto drawn, 

Tt was hoped from this and other 
it the War would break down 
tion of classes which Queen 
id deplored in a letter to the 
editor of “The (Delane), written 
in the year 1870, She described as a 
“great danger and misfortune" the 
“contempt for these below you and 
the treatment pre . This she 
fai “the Higher 
itor to writ 
ing ant Ate 




























was taught to look down upon the 
“Tower Classes.” At his preparatory 
school he had it instilled into him that 
he was of superior flesh and blood ; he 
believed it because his parents and 
nurses had very likely brought him up 
in that belicf and treated him accord- 
ingly. The public schools emphasised 
the gull fixed between gentlemen and 
“cads." The Universities, the Army, 
and the Navy followed the same line 
of thought. The working-man was the 
subject of perpetual jokes, both in 
conversation and in the papers which 
reflected the opinions of these who were 
called in the phrase of the street .the 
“Upper Ten." He was taunted with 
idleness, with beeriness > was repre- 








sented in a manner, not bitter or ill- 
natured, but contemptuous to a degree 
that would have been impossible in 
America or France. 

Certainly the Great War did breed 
better 


understanding and therefore 






sympathy between Englishmen. 
young — offi there was 
revealed for the first time the truth 
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at a sheriff, or shire-reeve, who 
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THE SHERIFFS 
for one year. Ancient custom 





office 
names for each county be submitted to the King after selection by the 
. Who is seen seated in the centre listening to the names ing read out out 
er. The temnination ceremony takes plage annuatly at the 
"s Court on November 12, the morrow of S. Martin 
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that barriers of class are 
artificial and harmful, that 
men are very much 
whatever their occupa 
and rank may be; that 
there are no distinctions 
of character between rich 
and poor; that in cach 
ver of society there are 
good, bad, and indifferent ; 
and that men must be 
judged as individuals, net 
according to their birth or 
station in Hil 

The cheerful endurance 
of the private soldiets, 
their humour and kindli- 
their generosity, 
respect for women, 
their quic 
of the qi 
ofiver, changed entirely 
the titude whieh 
numbers of men of the 
public school class had 
been trained te take 
towards the working-mian. 
Vpon the privat 
eftert, was made by the 
discovery that many 
wm they had disdain- 
fully considered“ young 
awelly "could work as 
and as anybody, put up 
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show 
the hand of fr 
with as warm i 

Bat even while the War lasted there 
vere in England murmurings on both 
which made it more than doubtful 
whether iy permanent bettering of 
the relations between the Few and the 
Many would be left behind. The warkers 
were severely blamed for demanding 
higher wages in) munition factories. 
Because they spent their money freely, 
buying lusuries which had never been 
within their reach before, the 
satirised keenl nd the belie! 
propagated that their women all wore 
furs and all their homes were 
provided with pianos. Talk of the 
“large incomes earned “in muni- 
tions" was common in drawing-rooms 
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and the dinne 
thongh when off 
inte the w. 
it was 
did nat 






she 
thee 


that 
exceed 


reported 


much 






saity fools 
commodities went 
up, the wages paid in almost all mianuist 
occupations tose fa keep pace with 
them ; and he tin Chere were bitter 
comments upon the cost of labour, upon 
the “ selfishness" of the working m 
During a railway strike, wh 
for a week, in the autumn af 1919, 
numbers of young men belonging to the 
“ Higher Classes” offered their hel; 
volunteers, and proclaimed their 
faction at being able to take part in 
defeating the men's demands. On the 
other side there was resentment against 
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what was vaguely called profiteering : 
resentment against large increase 
in individual fortunes ; anger that rises 
in wages should be them; a 
dissatisfaction that the end of the War 
had not brought the new order of social 
relations which had been so confidently 
promised. 

The consequence was an enthusiasm 
among sections of the manual workers 
for the new remedy, Direct Action, and 













oppalis inn a8 
cather ont 


a restless interest in “ revolutionary 
schemes. “ Direct Action” arose out 
of the growing disbelief in the value of 
parliamentary action. In all countries 
which had adopted democratic institu- 
tions, modelled mostly on those which 
through many centuries had come into 
being in the English State, there was a 
fecling that more positive and rapid 
results might be produced by some 
other method of registering the popular 


BEING ‘TAUGHT iba 


f 
or games, ind bys from tee London Commi 
lived are taught 0 play the national game according to the rules 
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will. The Russian Revolution, which 
put aside the idea of a parliament on 
the familiar lines and established 
councils (soviets), filled the minds of a 
few who did and of many who did not 
understand what had been done with 
the conviction that here lay the next 
development of democratic rule. To 


make the change at once was, however, 
plainly impossible, so, as the next best 
thing, strikes as a means of compelling 


“PLAY THE GAME" 














oatane ‘igh: 


a Government to adopt or abandon 
particular policies were warmly ad- 
vocated by a small group. But the 
conservatism inborn in the English was 
not slow to declare itself. The mass of 
the Labour Party showed that it was 
as yet far from being convinced that 
nothing further in the way of reform 
on a wide scale was to be ori. 
from parliamentary government. i 
modeation cei. bry and for a 


MUBICAL DRILL AT A COUNTY COUNCIL INFANTS’ SCHOOL 


ion of meee learnt 


NEW SPIRIT IN EDUCATION SHOWING THE “use” OF FIGURES 
Things have altered in Yurkshire schools <ince Wackford Squeers made ily at Dotheb 
and thep clean them,” These lads are being shawn the prac te anil personal interest 
Of Ggures, and methuds of usinz ¢ vy means of a crane tracing the sncteasr wf yripalation 10 thesr 
d 


tative town—sunet! Seciology unas beng graitel ont arithmetic 


1851 
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time the prospect of lessening that 
separation of classes which had disturbed 
the mind of Queen Victoria seemed to 
grow brighter. 

In part this unfortunate division was 
due to the shyness which afflicts so 
many Englishmen, not as painfully as 
it did, but still to an extent unknown 
among other nationalities. Dickens 
parodied this “reserve,” this “ aristo- 
cratic hauteur," in many amusing 


pages, never with greater effect than 
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parlourmaid upon the human level. 
With their grooms and coachmen 
they were often on excellent terms, so 
long as the conversation confined itself 
to horses ; they would discuss shooting 
with their gamekeepers and gardening 
with their gardeners without any feeling 
of restraint. But to regard those who 
worked for them and waited upon them 
as men and women like unto themselves, 
which is the American attitude, though 
it may be obscured by the occasional 





YOUNG ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET IN PETER PAN‘S KINGDOM 








test favoured. spot 


in his sketch of Mr. Dorrit. on the 
Continent. Edward FitzGerald described 
with admiration the “ haughtiness " of 
Frederick Tennyson, the Poet Laureate’s 
brother. Employers who would have 
Deen glad to make friends with their 
men were tongue-tied and awkward. 
Masters who felt that it was unnatural 
and uncomfortable to live in the same 
house with servants from whom they 
were so completely cut off, became 
more uncomfortable stil) when they 
tried to approach their butler or their 









ns, inmortalizeal by Sir James Barrie as the haunt of Peter Pan, is a paradi 
paces and lealy trees pruvide a 

Is, arnt boats of all types and sizes make the 

ir southtul owners lolhowi 








tendidd setting tor ther gam 





ing their progress with the keenest 


vagaries of “ resolute “ employers, wis 
almost impossible to the English govern- 
ing class. They had not been brought 
up to take this view. They had been 
encouraged to suppose that, just as the 
English were superior to all other races, 
so they, the cream of the English, were 
entitled to consider themselves above 
the rest of the nation. In justice to 
them, it must be allowed that the rest 
of the nation agreed with them—or 
at any rate appeared to do so. 
Children were warned that they must 








BY SPORTS LIKE THESE ARE CHILOREN'S CARES BEGUILED 

abe open spares in Lombar wh open salty 

Sand spread fer these pa © peut Bethe 
Seine unethers wate then fi 









HAPPY CHILDREN AT THE “SEASIDE” IN A LONDON PARK 
Next to the improvement of their dwellings practical philanthropy's mat Leneficeat work tof the pant 
children in cities bat been the provision of playgrounds Especially popular aze thr pons ne cant 
its, le tbove at Fulbam Park, where Dullding tend castles may be enjoyed by chlkiren 
too poor to be or a holiday by the seaside 
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tespect their betters.” All who be- 
tong to the Higher Classes were 
addressed as “sir and “ ma’am.” 
Caps were touched to them, and up to 
not very Jong ago curtsies were dropped 
by the women and girl. A hymn 
learned by all children spoke of 


The rich man in his castle, 
‘The poor man at his gate 


as being appointed to their positions by 
Providence, which expected them to 
remain contentedly as they were. While 
the artisan or Inbourer stood up for his 
rile and w was 










much" high her ” or long 
he respected, for many 





« their descent a very lung way 
back hy imeans of parish ‘register and 

. yee churchyard. 
is ts Mat he could not expect 
to he the equal of these whe had 
“aldication.”” By that expression he 











WITH BUCKET AND SPADE 
More fortunate than many of their contemy these child: have, besides the vasure of 
the added al tca as re spendin Lay 


playing on the sands, the ‘benefit af For they are. spending ‘their summer holidays: 
tr Aasting, fitting their lungs with the tonic ozone of that famous resort on the Sussex const, and 
‘strengt ing thelr labs by padding fa the salt water of the English Channel 
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did not mean learning—he had discerned 
that what the schools of the Higher 
Classes imparted was not scholarship 
but social distinction. The gap between 
him and those who spoke, dressed, and 
Dehaved so differently from him could 
not, it seemed to him, be bri They 
had, by being “ eddicated," established 
their right to be on the promenade 
deck, to live in comfort, usury even ; 
those who had no “ eddication ” must 
be content with a standard very much 
lower. 

The Act passed in 1870, which pro- 
vided instruction for all and enforced 
school attendance, indirectly helped 
to alter this humble frame of mind. It 
created an immense mass of opinion, 





basis of firm reasoning, but far more 
sure of itself and far more ready to be 
influenced by those whe made fun of 
the old social hierarchy and urged the 
working-man to assert himself. Actually 
the enforcement of education had litle 
effect on the nation so far as culture 








ON THE SUSSEX SANDS 





SUNSHINE AROUND AND SUNSHINE 
Fimited eppertiaitios for getttens 
Whale the sturdy seursster vt 





Golden sands, warm sea, and 
that Eugish cbytiren prize nat 
sea to his heart's con! 

castle ot the 








or the training uf the mind to 
exact habits of theught 
The taste of the newly s 
very much like that of the 





greater 
number of those who had been educated 
before them, 

The cheap newspaper, which came 





into being as soon as the new generation 
that had learned to read came to man’s 
1s accused of playing down to 
the desire of the ma ws crime, 
sensationalism, and 4 Phase whe 
arge had clearly never 
wspapets and journals of 
Up to the middle of the 

















the past. 
nineteenth century they bad been more 


flagrantly sensational, abusive, and 
scandalous than anything known since. 
Crime was given full prominence. Gossip 
which would to-day be followed in- 
stantly by the issue of writs, was 
tolerated and enjoyed. Charles Lamb, 
in his “ Detached Thoughts on Books 
and Reading,” spoke of the pleasures 
of finding in the window-scat of an inn 


fen the fop of which she wil dete the 1 
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Town 
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“two ar three numbers of the old 
and Country 





amusing 16 val 
Lover and Lary Melts 
Platonic and the Old Besa! and such: 










columns w 
every thorning 
seam! 
etl che 

middle of the nin 
sprightliness of the 
Press waned, dallness became th 
But crimes were still reported at great 
length, social disgraces or follies wete 






















still revealed, with due regard for the 
law of libel, and reeeyy te 
favourite theme of conv ee 
their readers, then the f Ne, 
All that the ch id was 
to restore a stall amount of the 
sprightliness and to make reading 
easier by means of headlines, cross- 





headings, explanations which made 
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news intelligible, and so on. The 
same likeness of taste betwecn the 
masses who attended what were 
called the Board Schools until the 
County Councils took over their manage- 
ment from the original School Boards, 
and those who had up to 1870 prided 
themselves upon being the only educated 
class in the community, was illustrated 
further by the fiction which was soon 
produced in vast quantities to satisfy 
the imaginative hunger of the new 
reading class. Jn all respects save 
that of being not quite so correctly 











written, this was identical with the 
fiction wi had mildly excited and 
barrowed the sympathies of the 





" educated. 


Fiction as a Gauge of Colture 

Thoughtless people suppose because 
Jime Austen and) Maria Edgeworth, 
Dickens and Trollope, George Eliot 
and the Biontés, are read to-day, that 
the level of novel-writing was) much 
higher in their times than in our own, 
AM they had ever had occasion to study 
the entire output of fiction during those 
times, they would see at once that only 
the best survived from a great quantity 
of poor stuff, no whit preferable to what 
fills the booksellers’ shelves at present. 
Whether the nenupeyet have made 









he, more “* hysterical,” as 
or whether they merely 


many put it, 
reflect a change in temperament, is a 
question frequently disputed. 


Hnglish Reserve Ruaggerated 


That there has been a decided alteration 
racter of the English townsman, 
cially of the Londoner, seems to 
y ta be beyond doubt. Such displays 
of interest in persons wha had gained 
wide newspaper prominence as marked 









fell into the ocean while they were 
npting to cross the Atlantic for the 
first time in an airplane, and the visit of 
the cinema star, Mary Pickford, are 
regarded as prvof positive that the 
qualities of the English are no longer 
coldness, imperturbability, and what 
uscd to be known as “ phlegm.” But 





here arises the query: Were these 
qualities ever really in the English as a 
nation? Were they not merely the 
hall-mark of a caste? Did they not 
begin to be noticed during the nineteenth 
century ? Have they not been for some 
time passing away even from the caste 
which once cultivated them ? 

A well-known American, Mr. Reginald 
T. Townsend, of the American “ Red 
Ce Magavine,” wrote during the War 

nal experience of the ‘ stand- 
offsh" “Briton.” Before he went to 
England an English friend told him: 
“Vm afraid you won't like us. We 
Britons, you know, are rather reserved, 
and strangers find us could and stand- 
offish.” By “ Britons” he meant, of 
course, Englishmen, Xo one ever 
accused the Scots, Irish, or Welsh of 
nourishing reserve. And he was un- 
doubtedly a member of the public 
school class. He thought that it was 
“good form" to be stand-offish, he 
therefore tried to be stand-ofish, and 
gave out that he was, But Mr. Townsend 
discovered none of these unpleasant 
qualities with which his English friend 
credited himself and his fellow-conntry- 
men. 

















Testimony by an American 









His first experience being 
carried off to the house of a man who 
Teamt from him, fate night) on 


Waterloo Station, where he had just 
arrived, that he had nowhere to gu. 
Next evening he was waiting for 4 
at a restanrant when another £ 
man, an officer like the fi 
that, if he were alone, they 
and spend the evening 

“Tt was the same thing ducing my 
entire stay in London, In two weeks [ 
don't believe that 2 had more than 
three meals alone. Someone always 
joined me, and they were not always 
young men, either. ‘Some were middle- 
aged, and some were old. The most part 
of them were in uniform, but there were 
quite a few civilians as well. Not one of 
them proved to be anything but most 
interesting, and not one of them 
* intruded,’ as they themselves termed 
it, but in a way that teft plenty of 













PUREST OF BEES DAUGHTERS THE ENGLISH GIRL 





ENGLISHMAN'S HOME: 
ih 












if 1 had 





ive me great pleasure,” Mr, 
Townsend concluded, “to meet my 
friend who told me that the 

were colil 





shall ask him, in the picturesque slang 
of the American donghboy, ‘ Where do 
you get tuff ?* 

The history of the English does not 
show them to be imperturbabie. " Not 
casily perturbed’ would be true of 
them, but once they ate moved they 
give way to their feelings readily enough. 
The Gordon Riots in 1750, which 
Boswell called “ the most hortid series 
of outrage that ever disgraced a 
civilized country,” proved that the 
Londoners of that day were liable to be 
stirred by skilful provocation to extreme 
lengths of violence. They burned houses, 
destroyed Roman Catholic chapels, 
broke open and set fire to prisons, kept 
the city of London for some days under 
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parts ‘of the country, 
jen fram thy 
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House of Commons. 
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John worthlens 
profliy but he wi itt Che 
puppet ministers of orge TD. in 


a manner which won over the greater 
part of the public, and the Kinu's 
endeavour to keep him ont of F 
was worked up into a grievance 
inflamed public spirit to a dangerous 
deyree. 
In thes 








instances was the same 
“ hysteria is thought to be a 
new symptom of over-excitable nerves, 
and many more coull be brought 
together. We find, too, that the same 
enthusiasm fer actors and other per- 
formers in public, which is lamented 
to-day as something never known in 
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DETERMINED TACKLINS IN AN INTERNATIONAL RUGBY MATCH 
Apart trom the ® Northern Cana," which adopts a lightly different evs 
plasest ‘ ively The pt aph shows ae 
tweets as repre ‘Au Encltsh 
jz the ball ae 






















A “TUSSLE” IN PROGRESS DURING AN ASSOCIATION GAME 
The ppotesignal founbaler in England is compelled to lead alle of alimeat Spartan severity during the 
Jong September-Apsil season. His “ managers ” invist on rigid training and fitness, players are con 
stantly exchanged from one club to another, and while there is a large divplay of” geuuine apeating 
instinct this profevsionalism has incurred 3 great deal of criticisia as savouring of commercialiam 
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England before, was vbserved in Past 

ages. The boy-actars of Shi 

day were the caw 

Si an 
javeur.” 

thus the farewell performance of an 

actor named Munden : 

The he > full Full’ Bstaw! 
That's an empty word!) The house was 
A quart 
tw have 
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of audience 
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his 
ree tion was carnest, 
hoist, outraeHUs a 
waving of Tats amd hand- 
kerchiefs, deafening shouts, 
Morus beste ob sticks 
all the varius ways 
inowhich the beat is 
weustomed to manuest its 























joy were had recourse to on 
Ali occasion. 

For a long une 
play stood still, 1 
performets 
the 


the 





who stitred 


same frenzy of 








Jenny Lind and Adelina 
Patth on the concert 
stage. 

O Suppose, Therefore 
spread of education or the 1 
in enormous cities has 


terns 
Wher 


that either the 
ture of life 
altered the 











English character, making it more easily 
excitable, is only’ prssible to these who 







mainly 0 occupied with their own 
satisfied with their 
life, suspicious of strang 
a rule kindly dispused to 
There is truth in the stoi 
miners who noticed a face in 
village that was net fami to them, 
“ Who's yon man?" asked one. “ He's 
astranger,” was the reply. "A stranger? 
'Eave ‘alf a brick at him, then!" Yet 
“at times the English welcome strangers 
with exuberance. In this and in other 








ards them. 
y of the two 
their 























directions they have shown themselves 
susceptible of emotion quickly aroused: 
and quick also te subside. 

Otten this emotion has been put at 
the service of reformers striving te 
abolish cruclties and hardships, te 
the lot of these who do the rough, hi 
work of civilization, aud enyoy too litle 
of its comforts amd conveniences. Tt Was 
by appealing fo the sentiment of the 























English, to. their kind hearts, their 
kenerous svmpathies, that anen like 
Jolin Howard the prison teforner, Lot 























Shaftesbury the champion of the op 
preset factory children, Satnuel 
Plimscll whe insist fein 
mide » 1 Keath 
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tenth © of the population 
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their eyes to anyt 
not care to see. They can persuade 
themselves that whate' is, iy uoctul, 
and had better not be disturbed They 
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sometimes appear to be callous in the 
extreme. Touch their hearts, and they 
are chagged immediately. Now they 
resolve that no time shall be tost over 
making the defect good. Now they 
pour out their money, they attend 
mectings, they applaud speeches, they 
vote vigorously-worded admonitions to 
the Government ; the matter is settled 
without delay. 

For a long time this suse eptibility has 
been systematically heightened in the 
cause of public charities by the peculiarly 
English method of securing funds to keep 
these active. In accordance with its 
preference for individual effort aver 
State activity, the English nation has 
immemorial kept up by the 
gifts of individuals all kinds of charitable 
foundations for the benefit: of varieus 
classes uf “ the poor.” Cpon the walls 
of their hospitals were inscribed the 
words “Supported by 
tributions. 
soup kitchens, ev 
to the needy 
same ungrudying 
























of State Chacity 













with you" as implying that 
must be poor as well as rich.” ‘Their 
habitual disinelination to probe down 
into the reasons for what they saw 
around them prevented them from 
king why there should be so many 
persons unable to provide themselves 
with the necessaries of life. They took 
it for granted that this was part of the 
ordained order of the universe, and an 
elaborate organization was established 
to deal with it. 

As is the way with all elaborate 
organizations the machinery of the 
Poor Law grew more and more cxpen- 
sive. In 1841, out of a population of 
16,000,000, there were as many as 
1,300,000 paupers who were maintained, 
either entirely or in part, at the cost of 
mot quite £5,000,000. As the population 
increased, the proportion of paupers 
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dwindled, and the actual number of 
them was steadily diminished, Yet the 
expense of theit maintenance went 
steadily up. By the end of the century 
the total of persons receiving re 
was 778,084, out of a population of 
32,500,000, and the nt spent on 
them was between {1 1000,000 and 
£12,000,000, Within less than ten ye 
it had risen te ¢14,000,000. 














Delects Due to Lack of Diseri 


Tt was the mixtare of sentiment with 
common sense and a business like + 
of the problem which mule“ the poor 
so vostly. application of the 
pronouncement, He Unat will not work 
neither shall he * wonld have reduced 
the aumber of LE paupers to 
alinost nothy ‘ 
too many wells 
people ready to 

4 could bear to sit down ine 
eted bibles To sevoltect 
wete fellow-coutrymen whe 
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ea kai 
was more dreaded Uhan the grave Old 
people who had done their best ta keep 

together, and had brought 











paratesL from ene another, 
dressed in hideous workhouse clothing, 
subjected to rules and rey 
herded with many whose language 
behaviour were ollensive to th 
often: made sufte from the 
tyranny: of officials. 


Superfuity of Well-Intentioned folk 

Tt would have pail the nation well te 
establish the system of Old-gge Petisi 
Jong before it became law, an the student 
of the "Life and Labour af the Poor.” 
Charles Booth, urged. As in su many 
other matters, compromise was jn 
to resolute action in any jar! 
sense, and the result was in every way 
bad. Reform came at last after many 
inquiries and many reports (the usual 
Government method of shelving a Ai 
cult question is 10 appuint a Royal 








petly 
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Commission to investigate it}, and there 
has been in recent years improvement, 
though after the Great War the number 
of appeals to the public to support 
every class of charity was overwhelming, 
the inference being that there were 
just as many people needing help 
as ever, 

This was, of course, untrue, and if the 
English had been in the habit of using 
their reason, they would have soon had 
tle number of societies for relieving 
distress cut down by a good deal more 
than half. But the socicties existed, 
they had secretaries and other officials 
who did not like the idea of losing their 


a E ees 


employment, they had presidents and 
committees which got a certain satis- 
faction from the small importance which 
their position gave them, so, in spite of 
the notorious improvement in the 
conditions of the classes that had hitherto 
depended upon receiving charitable 
assistance, the whipping-up of sub- 
scriptions went on even more vigorously 
than before. Vast sums were spent upon 
the machinery of appeal, upon printing, 
postage, stationery. ‘The public were 
begged to patronise all kinds of enter- 
tainment. The habit of dining for the 
purpose of stimulating benevolent in- 
stincts was revived. 





GOLF: A SCOTTISH Game NOW PLAYED ALL OVER ENGLAND 


In recent years no game has 


made mi wilarity than 
B player following the fight of his ball alter’ Ferg duvee Should a ball 


on either side of (he fairway the 
Four miles or mare in length, gulf courses are 


The photograph shows 
driven into the * rough 


chances are that it will be lost unless its Aight is carefully marked. 


eighteen boles at varying distances apart 


1864 





FEMININE DEVOTEES OF “THE ROYAL ANO ANCIENT GAME” 







The charity dinner is a. peculiarly 
English institution ; so, indeed, is the 
entire method of supporting effe 
the relief of distress and snffering by 
means of perpetually shaking the money 
box in public. Ono tesnit of this was 
for a long time to release a large number 
af employers from the obligation of 
paving a just wage. So long as the parish 
could he counted upon to provide doles 
and a shelter for the labourer when he 
was past work, so long as the charitably 
inclined kept up socictics for helping 
. there was no 

“rs to pay a full 
economic wage. [t was this which 
maintained the barrier between‘ the 
poor” and the self-supporting classes. 
Here and there might be found families 
reckoned “ poor’ which preferred to 
temain independent of charity mm any 
form. But in gencral “ the poor” took 
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what they could get, did not 
perceive anv mort dik the 
sup uf charity that the 
beneficiary owas the employer of 
labour. 

Whether employ perceived this, 





7 rplod after 
the manner of the English, the estab: 
Tished order of things, they contributed 
largely to benevolenre, When the 
subscription lists went round after 
dinner they, like the rest, well warmed 
with wine and rich food, thrown into a 
state of sentimental generosity by 
speeches aimed at their hearts, put 
theinse] down for the sums expected 
of them. It was considered to be thi 
duty of all Englishmen, who were either 
berm to wealth or in a position of 
affiuence through their own exertions, 
ions, 
to figure in the lists of subscribers tu 
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hospitals and other charities, to show a 
kindly interest in “the poor.” Nor 
were they held to have completed their 
duty when they had helped to make 
their less fortunate fellow-countrymen 
more comfurtable. 

The English, among other nations, 
deemed it incumbent upon them to send 
out missionaries for the enlightenment 
of the heathen, and to this habit they 
clung. Every year, in the month of 
May, London became the scene of 
numberiess gatherings in support of 
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honour to a public character, to one 
who has deserved well of his country. 
After a long and heavy meal, with 
&@ quantity and a mixture of wine 
which surprise and affright foreigners 
from wine-making countries, speeches 
are made in celebration of the guest’s 
achievement, whatever it may be. 
Unfortunately, the Englishman is rarely 
accomplished in the art of after- 


missionary effort. Exeter Hall, in the dinner speaking. His matter is neither 
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WILLING HANDS HELP TO LIGHTEN THE DONKEY'S HEAVY LOAD 


The coxters gn in their hundreds to Epsomn on Derby Day, which they consider as one uf their 


kfead annual holidays. 


‘There are three distinct typer of men in Coxterland—the custermonger 


‘who yells from a barrow, the hawker who sells from a basket, and the general dealer who uses a 
Monbey-cart ; but the dunkey does not always belong to bim, for he may hire one by the week 


Strand, was the favourite mecting-place, 
until it was pulled down to make way 
for an hotel. Aniong the frequenters of 
Exeter Hall were not only old ladies of 
assured income, clergymen, and retired 
naval and military officers (who in 
England often become devotees of 
religion), but also substantial men of 
business, peers of the realm, bankers, 
aldermen. 

As for the charity dinners, they were 
attended by almost all men of prominent 
position, from the s ign down The 
combination of good living and doing 








lively nor illuminating; his manner 
lacks assurance He hesitates, stammers, 
fills up frequent pauses with “er,” 
“er—er,” even “er—er—er.”” He 
follows the example of the parson in 
Tennyson’s “Northern Farmer” who 
“said what he owt to ‘a’ said,” seldom 


commenplace. There have been English- 
men who could make delightful after- 

in speeches, but most who have 
excelled in art have been Irishmen 
like Lord Dufferin, Scotsmen like Lord 
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ARRIVING AT THE RACECOURSE IN APPROVED STYLE 

With a clatter of hoofs and a swirl of ahist the vouch ratte 

on Epsom Downs, The courts aad four still ranks ay them 
on Derby Day, and crowds hue the toatway to watch the 

hill to the accemipauiness ot the 
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FOUR-IN-HAND AND MOTOR-COACH IN FRIENDLY RIVALRY 

‘On Derby Day the call of the Downs cosnes to high and low, rich and poor. While sine still travel 

to the races in the time-honoured way on the jour-in-hand cuach, others preter to ds the journey in 

tmotor charabancs, or in the comfort of their vwn motor-cars. But the varicty of vehicles seen is 
extraordinary, and the cycle remains a favourite with mzay 
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Rosebery, or Welshmen like Mr. Lioyd 
George. 


Private dinner-parties have long been 
the principal English form of entertain- 
ment. As the hour of dining feil later, 
so the length of the meals diminished. 
At one period the guests sat for hours 
at the table, and the men drank so 
much wine that they were often unfit 
for anything but to be carried to bed. 


Convention and the Diner-out 


Though few knew or cared very much 
about the nice distinctions between 
wines, it was the ambition of diners- 
aut to be regarded as connoisseurs, 
Good form required them to take, or, 
at any rate, | to affect, an interest in 
vintages, in “ bouque to “know a 
good glass of wine,” to kecp as good a 
cellar as they could afferd, Many who 
drank water at home because they 
liked it, or because it suited their 
health, many who preferred beer to 
any other beverage, forced themselves 
to take at dinner-parties several different 
wines—sherry with soup, hock with 
fish, claret ‘or burgundy with meat, 
champagne with the later courses, 
punch about half-way through, port 
with dessert, and a liqueur with coffee. 
Thus actificed upon the altar of 
social om both inclination and 
digestion, and left to their descendants 
a legacy of trouble in the shape of weak 
stomachs, rheumatism, or gout. 



























Sumptuoumness of City Banquets 


To sce the dining habit carned to its 
fullest height of gormandising it was 
Necessary to go to the hall of some 
City company. These companies, which 
had been once trade guilds (as of Fish- 
mongers, Merchant Taylors, Saddlers, 
Loriners), remained inthe possession 
of funds left over from days when 
there was a reason for their existence. 
A certain part of these funds they 
expended upon sumptuous entertain- 
ments, The tradition of long and 
costly dinners was still kept up in the 
City of London when it had died out 
elsewhere. The hospitality of the 
Guildhall, where famous visitors were 
teceived, and where, once a year, 





Ministers dined with the City Cor- 
poration, had, it is true, decayed. 
What one enjoyed there was the 
pageantry of furred gowns, gold chains 
of office, uniforms, the display of the 
Corporation gold plate, the historic 
associations bound up with the place. 
At the Mansion House, however, where 
cach Lord Mayor lived during his 
year of office, and in the companics’ 
halls, the old enjoyment of food and 
drink prevailed, and was indulged to 
an extent which ages more moderate 
and more careful of their digestive 
organs will scarcely be able to believe in. 

Foreigners in England are amazed 
by the fullness and variety of the meals 
which are served to them. Where the 
French take a cup of coffee and a roll, 









the English have been used to sit 
down to a breakfast of porridge, fish, 
bacon and eggs, or kidneys. or cold 





ham. with toast and marmalade as a 


The Englishmen's Four Meals « Day 


Lunch they make a substantinl 
meal; tea in the afternoon is a rey 
habit, not only at home, hut in off 
dinner or supper in the evening is a 
repetition of lunch on a more extended 
plan and with a greater variety of 
dishes. Those are the customs of the 


















afford to ‘fellow where 
as the following adv 
“The Times" of a recent date in- 
dicates : 

Terms at 






The usual plan adopted by the mass. 
of the sation is to dine in the middle 
of the day, and to have what is called 
“high tea” between six and seven. 
This combines meat, eggs or fish, with 
pastry and jam, and in the North of 
England with many tempting kinds of 
home-made scones and cakes. Some 
have a light supper after this just before 
they go to bed. In the household of 
the manual worker tea is generally 
teady for the master when he gets home 
from his day’s toil, and “ something 
with it”—a kipper, it may be, or a 








DERBY DAY SCENE ON THE FAMOUS EPSOM DOWNS 
‘What could better illustrate the popularity of Desby day in England than this photonrapl of the 


famous Downs, teeming with people as far as the eye can see? Scattered aver the graun'l art the 
stands of the bookmakers, from whom arises a continuous roar as they vie with each other in shouting 
‘the “ odds" and marking their prices on their blackboards 
‘Phatw, Horace W. Nicholls 
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piece of steak. Supper follows in the 
shape, usually, of bread and cheese and 
beer. All classes like a good breakfast, 
which may be taken to mean fried 
bacon, with or without accompaniments. 
The origin of the practice goes back 
tu the ages when the Ei lived 
mainly out of doors, when they were a 
nation of farmers and hunters. It has 
often been suggested that’ those who 
tive in cities, gu to their work in Tube 
or omnibus, sit all day at desks, enjoy 
little fresh air or exercise, would find 
a lighter dict better for them; but here, 
again, the disfike of the English to drop 
any habit which has become ingrained 
in them, or to make experiment of 
anything new, prevents most of them 
from e ofteted, 

The clinging to this audition is all 
the more productive of discomfart 































among the mass of the English 
people for the reason that their 
methods of cooking are primeval. 


There is no diffused knowledge as to 





“OVER THE STICKS”: 


while steeplechasing is the order of the dav during the rest of the yrar. 
shows the Geld taking one of the jumps in a hurdle race held at the raceonurse 
The blue ribbon of steeplechasing 


Middlesex. 


the value in nourishment of different 
kinds of food ; skill in the preparation 
of fowl is rare among the wives of 
working-men, The consequence is that 
few in this class get much enjovment 
ont of their ine, wor a hundredth 
part of that whi 
daily portion | they are alse very often 
il-nourished. 

Efforts are made te instruct: gids in 
the management of homes and husbands, 
but in spite of then t Lishwwonisn 
of the manual working-class remains in 
general uninterested in coukery for its 
she does net herself enjoy 
temptingly prepared, the 
Freonchwoman, thet she is in alt 
that) perta jours and 
unimage 
ful, tow 
ignoran 
The sale of tinned foods in 
enormous, The shops which sell (ied 
fish and potatoes are thronged by 
women and children wantin meal 
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STEEPLECHASING AT KEMPTON PARK 
Horse racing in England goes on all through the year. The summer months are devoted! ti flat racin 








Kemptnn Hark, 


is the Grand National, run at Aintree, Liverjeml 
1871 
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ready-made. In many countries, cooking 
is as much an art among people who live 
on weekly wages, among the shop-keeping 
class, among those who live simply and 
have little to spend, as it is in the 
kitchens of the well-to-do. In England 
it might almost be said that, as an art. 
cookery is understood only by the well- 
to-do. Nothing could be nvwre satis- 
factory than what is called “plain 
English” cooking. Joints 
of meat, chops, steaks, 
pies, stews, — puddings, 
tarts, savouries, all are 
both appetising and 
whelcsome. But these in 
their excellence are found 
seldom outside the homes 
of the comfortable. cliss. 
Vegetables 
potate, the 
not understand 
cooks vf other nati 
understand them. It u 
to be the custom of the 
who lived in the great 
London houses and spent 
























hot su common to- 
The great Londo 
is not any longer w! 
was during the nineteenth 
century. Many have 
passed out af the hands 
of the families which 
entertained so 
in them, Some have been 
pulled down. Few people now care 
about living in vhich is what 
they really we saloons nok 
comfortable to sit in, ‘domestic servants 
cost more and are more difficult to find, 
The first thought of an English family, 
when it is forced to consider economics, 
will probably be to take a smaller house 
or to move into a flat. The state and 
dignity of a big house make next to no 
appeal, save when the new rich are 
looking out for a means of flaunting 
their changed circumstances in the 
world’s eye. What the English like 
is solid comfort ; they do not care about 
show. The man of ancient lineage, 
clinging to his ancestral acres, living 



























penuriously in a few rooms of his old 
hall or cast! ith one ur two ret 
used to be a sympathetic figure 
fictivn, but has now be 2 butt for 
ridicule. The aristocrat whose income 
has dropped fets aor sells his house, 
puts his land up te anctivm, gives up all 
tntevessary show, and keeps tis comfort, 
Public opinion approves that as the 
sensible way. Yet though the aristocracy: 
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have lest their fe 
ceased to povern the cour 
for so Jong, are ne longer dist 





from other people whe live ay they do, it 
Better to suppose that their 
There 
the 


would be 
influence is altoget 

is Mill truth in the 
Englishman dearly lo 


or oextinet 





have still their effect 
kind of investor, And to then 
their forefathers must be attributed in 
large part the passion of the English 
for sport. 

Not only racing, but cricket and 
football, too, were made fashionable 
by the peerage and the public school 


1 upon the 
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class, Now they have become the 
pastimes of a vast number. When, 
during the Great War, all other special 
trains were stopped, when holiday 
excursions passed into the realm of 
memory, racing specials were run still. 







cup, many thor of 
pnverge on the capital from 
sks and the north, At county 
ket matches enthusiasts sit all day 
to mark and applaud every nicety of 
batting, bowling, fiekling. The con- 
versation of Englishmen turns constantly 
on sport. At one moment lawn tgonis 
is discussed, at another boxing, for a 
few days in summer the merits of rowing 
crews are canvassed, There are men 
of eminence in all the professions who 
have never missed a University cricket 
match. About the Derby everyone talks, 
even those whe for the rest of the year 
take no interest in racing whatever. 
Betting on horse races provides the 
outlet fur the gambling proclivity in 
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buman nature of the city type, which 
in Latin countries is furnished by State 
and municipal lotteries. Most of it is 
done, far from the racecourses, by 
gamblers who merely follow their luck 
in the morning and evening newspapers. 

Technically, it is illegal, 
but no law can be enforced 
which runs counter to 
public sentiment, and 
though a large number of 
English people strongly 
object to betting, they do 
not carry the mass of the 
nation with them. Here, 
again, we may notice the 
Fower of fashion. Betting 
was begun by the noble 
lords and the landed 
gentry, who created the 
sport of the Turf. There- 
fore, it has always been 
ema on with a lenient 
Even those who 











it isa “ gentlemanly " 
jailing. When the Prince 
of Wales won a i 
off a bookm 
Australia the net 
cabled allover the F 
and no voice was raised 
in prote: 
On the racecourses the 
houkmaker i 
he fills the 
between 














do business ; 
the ervals. 


the 
with confused shouting of the odds, 
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Seldom docs he swindle those who 
make bets with him; he knows that, 
should he defuult or be convicted 
of cheating, his occupation would be 
gone; he might be chased off the 
course, and perhaps ducked, if a good 
pond were handy, into the bargain, 
Racing news and discussion of probable 
winners occupy a great deal of space in 
the newspapers, not so much for the 
benetit of those who attend race 
meetings, a small number, but to keep 
the large number of those who bet at 
a distance currently posted as to the 
form and the chances of the animals 
on which they risk their money. 
Altogether the amount of news which 
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OF the numerous exhitations, military tournaments, motet-car, 3! 
Loadon at Oiympia, the International Horse Show pruvides perh: 
entertainment. In this colovsal glass-rooted building, which rovers we 2 
Show is beid annually, and altracts a Vast concourse of spectators who, seatrd round the uiaguiticent 
‘arena, witoess unparalleled displays of ne horsemanship 
Photo, Horeca W. Nicholls 
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published daily about sports of all 
inds is severa) times as voluminous as 
that which is devoted to fiterature, 
music, and the drama. Cricket scores 
provide contents “ bills "’ for the evening 
papers very often during the summer. 
The Saturday evening editions in winter- 
time are given up entirely to football. 
Both games are played mainly by pro- 
fessionals. As the newspaper interest 
in them developed, the time and energy 
required for systematic training and 
practice grew to be more than amateurs 
could afford unless they had enough 
ma to keep them without work, 
The line between the amateur and the 











ON A YORKSHIRE GROUSE MOOR 

us on August 32 and ends 
¢ binds are either shot over dogs, or driveu 

ters, dogs, either spaniels of wavy-coated retrievers, 

ployed to pick up and bring um the dead birds 


‘The grease shovting season oF 
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professional is still kept up in theggy, 
but many who remain technic 
outside the professional ranks are 
supported in some way for the sake of 
their services to their county or club, 
Expenses are allowed on a 

scale, or else some employment is found 
for them which leaves plenty of leisure. 
The only branch of national pastime 
which has remained entirely free of 
professionalism is Rugby football. This 
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arouses far less interest than the 
Association game, 

Sport js one of the. strongest bonds 
between Englishmen all over the world. 
From the remotest comers of their 
Empire they follow in the journals they 
receive from home the ups and downs 
of county cricket and League football. 
They wmake efforts to play these games 
under the most unpromising conditions. 
They have discovered that a cricket 
pitch can be made with coconut matting 
in climates which are not favourable to 
grass lawns. They do their best to 
teach football to the aborigines, Further, 
they are sure to lay out golf links, for 
golf, although a recent 
importation from Scot- 
Jand, rapidly became the 
fashion among the 
English, and is now 
one of the necessary 
accomplishments of those 
who belong to or who are 
trying to work their way 
into the public school 
class. Here, again, 
employment has 
provided for a large 
number of professionals. 
They began by looking 
after the courses, and 
teaching the inexperienced 
how tu “drive“ and 
“loft” and “put.” Now 
they have a professional 
championship and a 
Tegular standing ; at times 
they and the amateur 
players who compete with 
them for the open 
championship become 
national heroes, their 
names and their chances 
of victory are on all lips. 

No other race has cultivated the 
Playing of games to the same extent as 
the English. At the public schools 
there are teachers of cricket, there are 
“ football coaches.” For several weeks 
before the annual boat race between 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the crews go into strict training. 
They are excused from all work, they 
are put upon a special diet, they devote 





“THE TWELFTH": GROUSE SHOOTING FROM BUTTS ON AN ENGLISH MOOR 
Sh fron batt bas re 








A DECENT DAY'S SPORT: KEEPERS SAINGING HOME THE “BAG 
Pheasant shooting in England Leyins ou October 1 and ends ov February 1, Careful breerinng bas 
Broduced a tepe Known as ” mcketer " which, ving high and faxt, proves pnt spurt. Heaters 
rive the birds from the coverts down hill to the guns, and on flat ground the shouters statd lar enuuyls 

from the covert side to allow the birds to attain beight and speed 
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themselves entirely to preparing for 
the race. Masterships at schovis are 
often given as much for proficiency in 
sport as for intellectual attainments. 
It is, speaking generally, the higher 
classes which play games and the mass 
of the people that merely reads about 
matches and competitions and discusses 
the points of the play without ever 
having taken part in the pastimes. 
Physical Need Satisfied by Games 
There is a good deal of cricket played 
still on village greens. Football of a 
rough, informal character works off 
the superfluous vigour of most small 
boys, whatever the class. In the city 
parks there have, in recent years, been 
Taid out grounds for these games and 
for lawn tennis; also bowling-greens 
for the older men, and in London games. 
are now permitted on Sundays. But only 
a very small proportion of the people 
can take advantage of these facilities. 
If one ponders to reason for the 
English absorption in games, whether 
they are played or only read about, 
one is led to the conclusion that it lies 
in a preponderance of bodily over 
mental activity. Where ench or 
lish must 
doing something.” Thus, even the 
A thase who are unfit for more 
themselves 





Russians would talk, the 
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Occupation Prelérred to Conversation 


Nor is the desire for occu 
preference to conv 
out-of-doors mood. Card games have 
been popular since the cighteenth 
century. To play whist competently 
used la he one of the social virtues, 
and now that bridge has taken the place 
of whist it has attracted a larger 
number of devotees. Many women 
spend afternoons at bridge clubs. 
Many men play a rubber or two every 
day between tea and dinner. Asan after 
inner amusement bridge has established 
universal sway. There are few societies 
in which guests can be left to provide 
their own entertainment by talking. 

Women talk together about children, 
dress, domestic management. Men's 
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tongues are loosened when they are 
gathered round the smoking-room fire. 
But the topics discussed by all save a 
few, men and women alike, are all 
concrete, material, related to the every- 
day life. The English are not in- 
terested in the wider field of abstract 
discussion. Ideas do not divert them 
unless they can be turned to practical 
use. Problems of conduct have no 
attraction for them, excepting such as 
press for immediate solution. They 
have little to say about books, plays or 
pictures beyond the statement that 
they tike or do not care for them. 
Thev can talk about their business 
affairs or their professional activities ; 
they can talk polities so long as they 
have something definite before them, 
a measure or the chance of an election, 
or the shortcomings of a Minister ; 
they delight in talking about games. 


Solemn Sanction of Sportemanship 


But their intellects are neither specula- 
tivenor fanciful; conversation, therefore, 
soon tires them. They look round for 
something to occupy their leisure. Games 
supply them with what they require. 

To games must be added the field 
sports which all “ gentlemen” were 
brought up to enjay during the period 
of rule by the landed aristocracy, and 
which are still considered by many to 
be the hall-mark of superior station in 
life. Not quite so many country land- 
owners now spend their existence in the 
pursuit of these amusements, but the 
hunting of foxes and hares, the shooting 
of pheasants, partridges, grouse, and 
other birds, together with hares and 
rabbits, are regarded by the public 
schoul class as pastimes with an almost 
sacred sanction. In a book about fox- 
hunting, written by Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, a peer who gave up a promising 
career in politics to devote his entire 
energies to this sport, scorn and abuse 
are hurled at any who are so “un- 
English” and unpatriotic as not to 
share the author's conviction that to 
stop hunting would be to doom the 
country to decay. 

Another titled author (Sic Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey) wrote the standard 
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SPARE TIME PUT TO PROFITAGLE USES 
‘All those who " go down to the sea in ships" have pertorre to be handy 
than the sturdy fsberinen who take out their smacks in the remehest 
and sou'-westers these rurged sailors ply their nerdies with prartised skill, repairing the 
boat in readiness for their next tnp ts the fishing grand 
Photo, Horace W. Nicholls 
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book on shooting; the literature of 
field sports would fill a library. A 
number of periodicals exist for the dis- 
cussion of all cognate themes. Until a 
few years ago members of Parliament 
counted upon being released from their 
duties before the Twelfth of August, 
the date on which it became legal to 
shoot grouse, and all men who wished 
to be reckoned as belonging to Society 
felt it necessary cither to go away to a 
moor of their own or to join a party 
and to slaughter as many of the little 
birds ag they could. 





Notable Days in the Calendar 


The first of September and the first of 
October, on which the legal shooting of 
partridges and pheasants began, were 
searcely less notable than ‘the Twelfth” 
in the country gentleman's calendar, 
while the newspapersand weekly journals 
gave them an almost national character. 
But sport in the English sense must have 
an clement of uncertainty, of fairness 
in it. The odds must not be over- 
whelming, the dice must not be too 
heavily loaded. 

Since Cabinet Ministers have been 
drawn from the lower ranks, the tradition 
which made the Parliamentary time- 
fable confor to the sporting calendar 
has lapsed. Since the country has 
hecome more densely populated, es- 
pecially around the cities, hunting has 
been restricted, and the re-creation of 
a small-holding class, which is so much 
talked of, will restrict it very much more. 

















Sport as a Moral Agency 

Since an opinion has grown up 
which regards as detestable the killing 
of animals except as a necessity, and 
dn particular the slaughter of great 
numbers, whether in English coverts or 
in the wide spaces where so many 
Englishmen have gone to shoot " big 
game,” the field sports which were once 
delauded as the foundation of England's 
Eteatness have become less sacrosanct. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that, 
while their value has been no doubt 
exaggerated, they have contributed a 
good deal to the health and vigour of 
the national temperament. 


It would be absurd to say that the 
hardiness gained by riding across 
country and by tramping over the 
stubble or the moors had made the 
British Empire, for this was the creation 
almost entirely of men who had never 
been able to indulge in these sports. 
But the delight in open-air and violent 
exercise, the insistence upon a certain 
amount of fairness to the quarry, the 
habit of being out in all weathers and 
of training brain and hand to act quickly 
in unison, have certainly helped to form 
the mould of what is called all over the 
world, and respected if not everywhere 
liked, as the English character. 

“England,” wrote Mr. Price Collier 
in his study of the people, “ has kept in 
view the laudable ambi to bring up 
her rich with the hardness and resource- 
fulness of the poor.” That is an 
exaggeration, but there is truth in it, 
nevertheless. Scton Ridler, the million- 
aire’s son in Mr. Richard Whiteing’ 

rating “ Number 5, John S$ 
lives luxuriously, thinks of nothing but 
his amusements, yet keeps himself fit 
and hard .by polo, 


Sport as a Leveller of the Sexes 


“ Good physical training | has made this. 
youth as hard as nails, yet in some points 
he is fastidious to effemi He had 
rather starve, I believe, than eat his 
soup with a plated spoon.” Mr. White- 
ing saw both sides where Mr. Collier 
saw but one. Certainly there has been 
profit for the class and for the race in 
the sports and pastimes Which stand 
out so prominently in the picture of 
English life, and so there need be, 
seving that more is spent upon them 
than is spent on either education or 
religion. Hunting alone was reckoned 
a few years back as costing {9,000,000 
a year, and shooting only a million less, 

Here is another aspect of the matter. 
It cannot be disputed that the participa- 
tion of girls and women in many sports 
and pastimes hastened the process of 
freeing them from the state of depend- 
ence felt by many of them to be a state 
of inferiority, in which they remained 
until towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. They began with lawn tennis 
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Phete, Horace W. Nichelis 


they went on to hockey and cricket, 
they took up golf when it became 
fashionable. The safety bicycle was 2 
powerful instrument in freeing them 
from the checks of Victorian con- 
ventionality. It relieved them of the 
constant chaperonaye of parent or 
governess or maid, filled their lungs with 
fresh air, gave them a liking for change 
and adventure, abolished the notion 


that showing their ankles was " in- 
delicate,” and started a serie of changes 
ch revolu 
Now they took to riding 
of on side-naddles ; for 
bad been numerous in the hunting 
field, since, oddly chough, riding to 
hounds had been an allowable amuse- 
ment for women, even in the days before 
emancipation was thought of. Fresh 
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SUFFOLK FISHERMAN SIGNING ON A NEW MATE 
‘The herring fect hie jut eeturned to Southwold in Sufllk, avd 
his way to a near-by * 
for a vuyage on the 





fot one ot the sinacks has tour 
le ts anxious to sign on a 
troubled sea of matrimony 
Pheta, Horace W, Nicholls 





the ski 
fey. "i 





ait and exercise have thus made the 
Englishwoman taller, more robust, more 
self-reliant; this has been part of a 
change which vitally modified the 
manners and customs of the nation. 
Until this change began tu be notice- 
able most Englishmen had thought of 
women as an order of. being different 
from themselves. In the highest and 
the lowest class there was probably less 
of this discrimination than in the 
classes between. Women of property 
and title frequentiy made themselves 
personalities, some took an active part 
in political intrigues, some gave their 
attention to farming, estate manage- 
ment or business; they moved among 
their men-folk. very often as equals, 
their opinion was respected, their advice 
was sought, Among the poor there 
might be found a similar equality based 














on the natural likeness 
between men and women 
disregarding the artificial 
barriers which, especially 
in the middle-classes, 
were kept up to separate 
them. Even the habit 
of wife-beating (which 
unfortunately prevailed to 
such an extent that a 
French observer, the 
clever schoolmaster who 
wrote over the name of 
Max O'Rell, declared that 
there was need for a 
Society to Protect Women 
from Men} was not a 
proof that men considered 
themselves superior to 
their wives, but the out- 
come of a conviction that 
women were in no respect. 
distinct from men, and 
therefore could be handled 
as roughly. 

The middleclasses 
made a pretence of setting 
wonen upon a pedestal, 
of keeping them" unsoiled 
by the ugly things of life."” 
The supposition was that 
women were of a more 
delicate texture, in soul as 
well as in body, and 
must be treated accordingly. No sub- 
ject must be mentioned in their presence 
which concerned the relations of men 
and women; for example, nothing 
“unpleasant” should be allowed to 
offend their ears. An ideal woman was 
fashioned in the imagination of middle- 
class men, an ideal to which Tennyson's 
poctry contributed, and the vague 
image of the young Queen Victoria and 
Coventry Patmore's idyll, “ The Angel 
in the House,” crystaltised it; the 
featureless anaemic “ good women” of 
Dickens and Thackeray satirised it 
unconsciously, Fashionable boarding- 
schools for girls did their best to turn 
out their pupils devoid of intelligence 
and individuality. 

It was because this ideal had become 
0 integral a part of the middle-class 
mind in England that the plays of Ibsen, 





SAILORS THREE IN SOLEMN CONCLAVE AT THE DOOR OF THEIR STORE 


Uardy sons of East Anglia, these oid Lars, “ bearded like the art 
‘ot exposure to the winds and rain, are entoving an “ eas 1 
Eye oo the right fg Dury sepa bis fishing nets 


" and with fares tenner by years 

he skillul freer the white jerveyed 

are stored im the rickety hut eres ted om 

ite their weight of years these sturdy fishermen still take their turn in the boate 
Phote, Horace W. Nscholle 


the foreshore. 
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which began to be seen at out-of-the- 
way performances soon after Queen 
, Victoria's Jubilee in 1887, aroused 
such a fury of resentment. Clement 
Scott, a dramatic critic of strong, 
commonplace apinions, to which he gave 
“vigerous expression, represented the 
“ idealists,” and the violence of abuse 
to which the women of Ibsen goaded 
him was an indication of the discomfort 
inflicted upon the middle-class by the 
disturbance of their comfortable opti- 
mism. It was not because there were 
“bad women" in the Norwegian 
dramatist's plays that he was so 
savagely attacked. Bad women had 
been common enough on the stage. 
No melodrama was complete without 
one. But these bad women had all 
becn conspicuously labelled. 


Theea as an Iconoclast 


They dressed in a loud fashion, which 
proclaimed their character. They smoked 










ign of depravity. 
put his women 





lement Scott and his ‘Tike. 
Thsen drew no fixed and immovable 

line between “ guod " and “ bad.” He 

showed women as much a prey to criss- 





husband, yet it was impossi ile, net to 
feel that there was a great deal to be 


said for her. Helda Gabler’ was a 
minx; she envouraged men to make 
love to her, she shot herself when 
complications became too wearing. One 
could not suppress the thought, how- 
ever, that her life in a small town, with 
a stupid husband and annoying rela- 
tions, must have been galling to a 
woman of her vivid temperament. 


Hie Effect on Fiction and Drama 


That was what Clement Scott and 
the middle-class disliked so intensely ; 
they did not want to hear anything of 
the “bad woman's” side of the case ; 
they wanted to condemn her with an 
casy mind, feeling quite sure they were 
right. Black was black to them and 
white was white. Women must be one 


thing or the other. Into the minds of 
the good ones there must never enter a 
thought which was not gentle and pure. 
The bad ones could not experience any 
generous, kindly emotion; they must 
not have excuses made for them ; they 
were wholly vile. 

The middle-class mind was not misled 
when its instinct told it that Ibsen was 
an enemy to its peace. His Lean were 

women to themselves, 

were preparing the way for the nt 's 
Movement, which twenty ycars later 
was perplexing Cabinet Ministers and 
filling the gaols with rebels against the 
established order, many of them tryirig 
to starve themselves to death in order 
that the cause might have martyrs to 
inspire its devotees. 

Ibsen’s influence on English fiction, 
the novel.as well as the drama, was 
revolutionary. It triumphed almost 
without a struggle, save that which was 
made by the handful who followed 
Clement Scott. The leading dramatist 
of the English theatre, Arthur Pinero, 
capitulated i acute 
Jewish intellect perceiving the old 
stage treatment of women’s character 
had no life left im it. 


Doom of the “Early Victorian’ 

Hewrote’ TheSecond Mrs. Tanqueray,” 
which presented a woman of the 
hitherte known on the stage as “‘adven- 
turess,"" in asvmpathetic light. Here was 
another shock for the Idealists! And 
this time it came not from an obscure 
foreign writer, but from the principal 
dramatic author of the day; it was 
produced, not in a hole-and-corer way, 
but at the fashionable St. James's 
Theatre, with the fashionable actress of 
the period in the chief part. As usual, 
the middle-class bowed before the 
fashion. ‘Their idol lay shattered. The 
Victorian conception of woman had 

away. 

Soon there began the agitation for the 
vote. This was confined for some time 
to women of the more intellectual sort, 
to those who had been foremost in 
education, had penetrated as pioncers 
into the Universities, who had wrested 
from men the right to practise as 
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Proto, Horace W. Neckelt: 


loctors, had contributed to the solving 
of problems in local government and the 
care of “the poor." Along with them 
went a small band who were moved by 
enthusiasm for what they had done, 
who took their view that, if there were 
any abstract right to citizenship, women 
could not be excluded from it, and that 
if the old English cry, “No taxation 
without representation.” had any justice 





in it, it must be unfair to compel women 
to pay taxes and to deny them 
in the election of members to Varli: rntenit 
am! vther bodies entrusted with the 
management of public affairs. A cer- 
tain amount of ground gained 
slowly by the dignified methods of the 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, but ne 
impression was made on Parliament or 
on the opinion of the country until 
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More vigorous means were employed. 
By this time the demand for the vote 
came from a vastly more numerous body 
of petitioners. The high “schools had 
been at work, sharpening girls’ minds 
and giving them an outlook very difier- 
ent from that of the “* parlour-boarders ” 
and the expensively “ finished ” misses 
of the schools for young ladies. Many 
‘of the high schoul teachers were women 
of actively: progressive tendencies ; they 
imbued many of their pupils with the 
conviction that women ought not to be 
content with anything which fell short 
of equality with men. As these pupils 
grew up, they saw that the movement 
towards equality was a crawl, they 
wanted it to be a run. A new su 
the Women’s Social and Political Ui ‘nion, 
gave them the centre they required, 
the inilitant suffrage movement was 
started. Dignity was dropped, drawing- 
Toom meetings gave place to open-air 
demonstrations, the police were pro- 
voked intu making arrests, the Suffra- 
gettes, as (hey were nicknamed, carned 




















ENGLISH ARCHERY: SIGNALLING A HIT 
When an archee saoceeds in hitting the target the tnarker throws 


himavelf on his bark aud waves a white cloth atl 


stick in the ais, at the same time shaking his legs. His fellow 
* woudmon "see nothing strange in these autics 


the reprobation of all respectable people, 
and their cause made rapid headway. 
Violence succeeded to moderation that 
had not got within sight of triumph. 
It took a little time to persuade the 
House of Commons that the women’s 
demand must be granted. What settled 
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the matter was the activity of women 
during the Great War. Their measure 
was passed into law, though not quite 
as they had drafted it, and they voted 
for the first time at the General Election 
of 1918, when the Coalition, under Mr. 
Lloyd George, was ‘given an immense 
majority. As the result of this was, 
according to general opinion, a House 
of Commons with less character and 
less independence (though more riches) 
than had been known within living 
memory, the fears of those who antici- 
pated great changes from the Women’s 
Vote were quieted, and when Mr. 
Asquith, who had been a resolute 


opponent of the Suffragettes, was re- 
ley at a by-election in 





ment at the shortness of memory which 
gave the Liberal leader the benefit of 
the franchise extension that he had done 





Besides giving to a large class of 
Englishwomen a share in controlling 
the government of their 
country, the War did a 
great deal to put men and 
women in England more 
on an equality than they 
had ever been before. It 
was found that girls 
could do a large share of 
the work in munition 
factories; they were 
employed as railway 
servants, aS omnibus 
conductors, as motor 
drivers, as bank clerks, in 
many capacities which 
had been considered the 
special province of men. 
‘The ideal of the“ sheltered 
life” for women was finally 
exploded. Henceforth it 
was admitted they must 
be allowed to compete 
with men in all occupations from which 
they were not barred by physical dis- 
ability. Henceforth the girls in 
families must be considered as much 
as the boys when education was 
discussed and opportunities of earning 
a living canvassed. Frequently it 


to a short 
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girls were sacrificed so 
or boys might be sent pul 
school and then the Univ The 





the hays must 
mike their own way in the 
ld, while the girls woukl probably 
marry, and even if they did net would 
have some small pre no made for 
them by their parents, and in 
they could net profit: by 4 
vdueation if they fh What pir 
forgot who reasened in this fashion 
was that girls who were given no chance 
to develop their tilents and theirs 
characters would not be likely to find 
husbands, ‘The consequence 
existence in England of 
of elderly um 
known as Searcely a 
family was without some of these 
members. H they could tind oceupation 
in houschold duties or in looking after 

ews and nicces, they were happy 
and useful. But the most of them 
suffered from not having anything to 
do. In English fiction the “ old maid” 


was that 
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STOOLBALL: “MIXED” TEAM 


OF ENTHUSIASTS AT PRACTICE 


Generally regarded os the ancestor of ereket, stolhall was ceiginally played by one person tossing 
ba 





he game hax been revived small wooden bats have been used and the stools 


i plarel on the grand, and another plaver endeavouring to strike it away with his 


bhai 
Teplaced by pieces of wuod one fout square on poles four fect eight inches above the ground 


which could he noticed was in the other 
direction, For example, the ctection 
which resulted in the return of the first 
woman member of the House of Com- 
mons was marked by features of un- 
pleasant vulgarity. The extravagant 
luxury which came into fashion as soon 
as women had broken the bonds of 
Victorianism, the freedom of manners 
and conversation which followed, the 
increased prevalence of divorce, arranged 
by lawyers for couples who were tired 
of one another, the headlong rush of 
women to be among the smartly-dressed, 
to frequent the most expensive restau- 
rants, to keep up with the latest sensa- 
tions in the domain of amusement and 
art, wef all lamented as a falling-off from 
the more austere behaviour of the “un- 
emancipated ” women of an earlier age. 

But these were eccentricities ob- 
servable only among small numbers ; 
they were due merely to a form of 
hysteria originating in excitement and 
unrest; similar phenomena had been 
seen many times before in English 


social history. The effect of * emancipa- 
tion” on the mass of women has been 
in most ways healthy and agreeable. 
It has opened out to most girls wider 
horizons, added to the interests of their 
lives, strengthened their characters by 
letting them fecl that they could shape 
their own destinies and not wait for a 
man to take them by the hand and show 
them that they are born for a purpose. 
At first it is possible that freedom 
inclined a good many towards a looser 
view than had been taken by their 
parents of relations between men and 
women. It was significant that two 
novels which just after the War were 
placed highest in a competition for 
writers who had not had books published 
before were both written by young 
women, and both illustrated the progress 
of a young woman towards “ finding 
herself,” the process including in each 
case an affair of more than sentiment 
with a married man. 

There was no evidence, however, 
of any widespread change in the 
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attitude of women 
towards any of the 
established conventions of 
civilized existence, in spite 
of the fact that with 
the disproportion in the 
numbers of women and 
men in England there had 
come into existence what 


up of women whd, fore- 
seeing no probability of 
mariage to provide them 


occupation, cither worked 
for a living or threw their 
energies into work of a 
social or charitable kind. 
and included a great m: 

who have laboured v with 


OLD ENGLISH CUSTOM IN MODEAN GUISE: BEATING THE BOUNDS 
‘The custom of beating the bounds dates back to Roman times, and is said to be a survival of the 
Terminalia, oF festival of Terminus. It was general in medieval England and still su 
few places. One of these is S. Clement Danes, London, where once a year the parish ufttials walk 

round the parish boundaries witb the choristers, who beat the marks with long rode 








LUMBER HAULING IN A QUIET HEREFORDSHIRE LANE 


‘Famous for its cattle, sheep, hops, and cider, its cathedral-city, and the quiet English beauty of its 

scenery, Heretardahire is notable also for its many castles, recalling the strife of which it was a centre 

in the days following the Norman Conquest. It is watered by the Wyc, and bas the picturesque 
‘Malvern ills on its eastern border 





“CONTENTED WITH A LITTLE AND SET APART FROM DANGERS" 


Engtand hat many humble homes hidden away in unexpected places and approached by narrow 
lanes, $0 deep cut and overurown as to be little more than muddy runnels in wiuter an) curly spring. 





‘The cottares are «ften extremely picturesque, especially when, like this one near Luctun ty Herctord 
‘shire, their solid timber fratnework is expored and flowering creepers cover their incllaw walls 
Peto, A, W. Cutter 


1893 


AGE AND INNOCENCE: “YOU CAN’T GUESS WHO J AM, GRAND-DAD” 
Apact fcom its human interest as a study of the family affection and purity of home fife on which the 
gi) English social wow ie based this 9 pleture has as valor us tation of English physical types: 

man wi face, fringed wit eat frame, bamts, 
: “the child fu bes Giese eu features and praseful ices —— 
Phas, A. W. Cutir 
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MONDAY’S NEXT TO SUNDAY, AND CLEANLINESS TO GODLINESS 
In every 1orm of work, however humble or lattorious, the conscientious worker can find interest aril 
ibe onlooker beauty. ‘There may even be im washing clothes, under conditions like thee— 
"the mother rinsing them in soft water outside ber oor, and the child spreading thein out to 
‘dry ou the scented bushes In the garden the side of tbe Bower-fringed fonce 

Phate, A.W. 
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MODERN ENGLISH TROGLODYTES AND THEIR ANCIENT DWELLING 
Bult out of the hard stone of the Holy Austin Rock at Kinver in Worcestershire, these quaint dwellings: 
atone for the formidable aspeet of thelr exterior by the solidity of their construction. Used as dwellings 
for bundreds of years the only sign of modernisation is the tall brick chimney which is built against the 
‘ace of the rock, seen on the left of the photograph 
Photo, 4. Cutter 


1900 





WHERE JERRY-BUILOING IS AT A DISCOUNT 
‘The Holy Austin Rock, in which several Worvestershire families dwell in quaint but strong little houses 
fasbioned out of the stone, bas been used fer human occupation for himdreds of years. Ini the fifteenth 
century certain of the Augustinian friars tool mp their abode in the caves of the rock, which takes its 
fame (rom these early tenants 
Phata, A. W. Cutter 


1981 





SMILING WELCOME FOR THE OtO ROADMENDER ON HIS RETURN HOME 

For over thirty this sturdy old Worcestershire countryman has vet cut frém his quaint thatched 

‘sortape 'n the wilage of Lite Comberton to mend the roads in the vicinity and keep them in, good 

repair. His wie, a srotberly figure, ia her sunbonnet and stone vf the cutrance 5 thal old 
mast 


Phato, A. ie Cutber 
1902 








DAY DREAMS AT THE DOOR OF THEIR LITTLE COTTAGE HOME 
Mans 4 tonngnetlcr in hos howe of brek and mertar might well envy these serious bitte talk at the 
cottage door Far trom the nw uxl dirt of tens this htthe Worrestersbire cottage takes on 
died charm by very rrazon of ts parturewtur untwbness Wsth is thatrbed cout, odd oak be tant ] 
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Influence of Religion & 


(0 women is largely due the keeping 
up of religious observances. They 
fill the churches in the cities, with 

but a sprinkling of men among them. In 
country cS More men are seen, 
though here also the congregations are 
Mainly composed of women. Church. 
going is no longer fooked upon as an 
indispensable duty. Suni 
marked by the suppres 
creations and amusements 
classes do not. 






The higher 
they once did, keep 
Sunday for home-life. Luncheon parties 
and dinner parties are given as on other 





days of 
Weekend parties till country hots. 













with guests who p wf or dawn 
tennis in the dayt and buithse 
at night. Often it is announced by the 







te Be 
in a motor, 





hostess that anyone whe 
church can be driven there 
and usually onc or two 
of the offer. But the regular $ 
morning parade of all large families 
and households with all their guests, in 
Sunday nd with Bibles and 
vir hands, to walk er be 
custom of the past. 












driven to church 


Waning Influence of the Cleray 


One result of this is that the clergy 
ak lust: most of the influence they 
vd, above all in’ the country, 
ving the greater part of the nineteenth 
century, in many villages the parson 
ruled the community with firm, though 
kindly sway ; in some he was both a 
tyrant and an inquisitor. He might le 
High or Broad or Low—that is, be 
might be a user of elaborate: vent 
and altar candles and an ornate ritnal 
or he might consider all forms and cer 
monies equally valuable from one point 
of view and equally worthless from 
another; or he might be resolved that 
his services should be as plain and 
severe as the absence of ornament and 
the reduction of music to a minimum 
could make them; but whatever his 



























Pride of Class & Race 


and at making hinwelf the chief and, 
if possible, the only arbiter among his 
parishioners in all matters of conduet, 
custom, and behaviout ¢ . 
Wordsworth called the 
“the dink which unites thy 
peasantry with the intellertaad tdvan 
ment of the age.” But he would have 
en omere tuuly if he had put 
‘iad instead of “omtelleetial, tor 
antelleet has never been the distingnish 
ing mark of the sank amd ble of the 
Charch of England, however tightly tt 
some of the bishops, 

cathedrals, 






sequestered 
















ms ot ts. 


ince al the Parsonage 


The 
tentleted te 
aumbettess, 
sessed coteation, 
knowledge of nen, 4 
did thet best te share these gilts, se (ar 


real service whe h the parish clea 
the nation was that im 
villages they tone 


po. 












as ponuible, with the people committed 
to their care. 
Much hay been suid 
alet Bat te the 










of the parsons it must be said that they 
have on the whole, with seme deplorable 
exceptions, fultiiled their parish cuties 








0 barhatisnr oo hav 
Drooded unopposed 

V oof then have famented that by 
padition of their order they had to 
live as“ gentlemen” 
example of their } 
among the poor 












Let a poor men 
pey have seen how 
this set apa barrier letween (he shepherd 
and his flock, how oft 
preaching and the 
different. Yet it is imyprotvalsl 
they would have possessed the same 
influence if they has) not been on a 

















beliefs and formali he was as likely higher social than the mass of the 
as not to aim at spiritual dumination peuple to whom they ministered. This 
1905 any 





PRAISE WITH A MERRY NOISE AND THE SOUND OF THE TRUMP 






challenged as to the 
view, the Salvation 
‘crowds gatber 


Rained them respect, gave weight to 
the ms and their counsel. 
it im on the tremendous 










‘atholic priesthood, they needed some 
other support, and this was found in 
their position as “ gentlefolk.” It was 
more especially useful seeing that most 
of them were married, It gave their 
wives a standing which enabled them 
to take the h unquestioned right 
in «) parish activities of the social kind. 
And in many parishes it was the parson’s 
wife rath@ than her husband who kept 
the congregation together and managed 
all the agencies for the material and 
spiritual benefit of its members. 
When one thinks of au English village, 
one’s mind's eye sces at once the ancient 
church with the tombstones of many 
generations of vill around it, with 
its chime of bells that ring so winningly 
on Sundays their call to morning and to 
evening prayer. And when one’s 
thoughts wander thence to the life of 
the village folk one sees just as quickly 
the parson’s wife, and perhaps their 











Vhy should the Devil have all the good tunes?" 

ety of adapting popular music to religious 

emir rely upon the good rendering of familar musie to draw people togetber, 
round their brass bands playing at open-air services 





pestion attributed to General Booth when 
usex Acting on his point of 


daughters, active in kindness, untiring 
in good deeds, sitting by the aged and 
the afflicted, taking soup or nourishing 
jelly to invalids, hetping girls to find 
“ places" as domestic servants and to 
fit them out for their new life, holding 
mothers’ mectings and sewing classes, 
spending their lives and their strength 
in trying to meet every need for 
sympathy and help. 

Often their position as gentlefolk is 
hard to maintain, The Church of 
England has never been administered 
fairly in the financial sense, While the 
high ecclesiastics are highly paid and 
have palaces provided for them to live 
in (though it must be added that some 
spend most of their income upon their 
work), many of the parish clergy are 
paid scarcely enough to keep them 
in food and clothing. And the hardship 
of this is heightened by the absence of 
uniformity in the scale of stipends. 

There has never been any serious 
attempt in the Church of England to 
apportion the funds equitably and estab- 
lish a standard rate of pay. The reason 


CHURCH INFLUENCE IN ENGLISH VILLAGES 


One of the features of Bnalish life today is the waning influence of the clerxy, a phencancunt perhatn 
in the towne than in the villages, wheve, thengh the clergy’ may wt ™ rule” 


‘more notices! 
fhe firm but kindly sway of former times, thar inAuence remal 
Photogray ‘am open-air ecclesiastical procession in the Consixh 
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of this is that many “ livings” are in 
the gift of private persons, usually lay- 
men, sometimes members of | Non- 
conformist badies. It is possible to buy 
the “ presentation ” to a living—that is, 












the right at the purchaser to appoint 
elf or anyone he chooss to the care 
ofa parish, The bishop's approval 
must be obtained, but this cannot be 
withhelt lung as the presentee’s 
is beyond apen reproach, nur 
sh clergyman be removed 
from his officé.‘even thongh he be mani- 
fowtly unsuited to hold it, unless some 
ave moral delinquency can he proved 
against him. Something has been dune 
te modify the most glaring of the hard 
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cases resulting from the system, or want 
of system. There is a society which 
provides funds for a certain number of 
curates. Some are paid out of diocesan 
funds; in many parishes private members 
uf the congregation pro- 
vide the money for their 
support. This haphazard 
manner of carrying on the 
ministry of the Church is 
one of the causes for the 
Movement among clergy- 
men in favour of Dis- 
establishment. Even 
bishops have declared 
themselves in sympathy 
with the freeing of the 
Church from the ties 
which bind it to the State. 
These ties give it certain 
advantages. Bishops have 
seats in the House of 
Lords. Fhe clergy are 
State officials ; they have 
a position which cannot 
be attained by the 
ers of any other 
ious body, since they 
are. the privileged and 
appointed dispensers of 
the comforts and consola- 
s of the Christian 
faith. But on the other 
side must be set the power 
of the House of Commons, 
which includes ag 
many who are not 
technically members of 
the Churcl: of England, 
tooverlook its formularies 
and to prevent it from 
acting with the freedom 
that it would enjoy were 
it independent of State contral, + 
Another argument used in support, 
of Disestablishment is that an in- 
dependent Church ot England would 
be in a far better position Tor amalga- 
mating or federating with the Free, 
Chusches and forming one truly natiqnal 



























body. Until lately the Estal racnt 
held aloof from the Free 
Churches. It did not acknowledge 


t existence. They were thrown 
into opposition to it. In recent years 
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a broader spirit has appeared. Pulpits 
have heen exchanged between parsons 
and Nonconformist ministers; one of 
the latter was even: invited to preach 
in a cathedral. The Nonconformist 


bodies have gained so much in strength 
owing to the attainments of many of 


NAVAL OFFICERS IN FULL DRESS UNIFORM 
Qn ceremonial occasions eneket bats, epaulettes, and swords are 


Still worn by offers of the Ri 
ace denoted by guld bands on 





ticurations are worn ob their respevtive Hibbons. Tbe wearer 
of the twa figures ix a captain, his eompanion being an admiral 


Phato, Stephen Cride 


their ministers that they are always 
Tepresented now in any national move- 
ment. Even General Booth, of the 
Salvation Army, became a representa- 
tive Englishman, received marks of 
royal and official favour, and was in- 
vited to take part in deliberations 
affecting the nation’s welfare. 

The life of William Booth is worth 
glancing at by all who seek to under- 
stand the Engtish character. it illus- 
trates, firstly, the error of supposing 
the English to be unemotional. Booth, 
a very poor man himself, married to 
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‘&@ very poor woman of mystical tem- 
perament and noble ideals, resolved to 
devote his energy—which was immense 
—to bringing a knowledge of Christ 
among the lowest of the population. 
He saw that in the cities they were 
utterly neglected’. With an instinct that 
proclaimed him a born 
telipious leader, he used 
emotion as his lever. He 
preached at street comers. 
with a fervour that 
silenced jeu hed tears, 
himself, and drew tears 
from many of his hearers ; 
he put his message into the 
simplest, must dramatic 
form. Further, he 
stimulated the emotions 
of those who gathered. 
round him by inducing 
them to sing hvinns to 
popular tunes of the hour. 
His motto was “ Blood 

There was in 
ing, and in the 
great deal about 

“the blood of the Lamb,” 
and a great deal about the 
fiery torments of hell 
which awaited unbelievers: 
and those who knowingly 
lived evil lives. 

The new sect-—-to which 
he gave a military 
organization, with 
uniforms and bands and 
military titles—gained 
adherents quickly. For 
some time it was ridiculed 
by the educated — 

regarded as a nuisance, 
the trick of a mountebank to make 
himself notorious. But the fierce sin- 
cerity of its founder, and the change 
which it made in many of the worst 
slums of London and other cities, 
forced a recognition of its value. The 
methods adopted by Mr. Booth were 
copied by University missions and 
other agencies which set to work among 
the same people he tried 10 influence. 

Many of these, in particular Toynbee 
Hall, founded in 1884 in memory of a 
social enthusiast, brought mto many 
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marines, and the naval engines wih him 
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NAVAL STOKERS ON SHORE LEAVE 
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homes of the more mtelligeat workers, 
and oven inte the weetehed rooms 
mbhabsted by the very poot, new satse 
of ccombadestiy, a chmmaning vison 
of beauty a widered heron af mterest 
Kut they could not stn imen and women 





















fo repentame and ¢estasy asthe 
Salvation Aimy had done, sine they 
were mand by cette poople 


whose whole nite and conception of 
hte unitted than te stup ott all th: 
cov whit overs punntue 
emotion and te ply open at by the 
ctudest, most clamentany means By 
ny other means coukd the success of the 
sihaton Arm hase ben won, nor 
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. 
conkd there be any more compelling 
proof of the suyeptibihty of the Enghsh 
nature to emotional appeal 

Secondly, the life of General Booth 
ilusteates the cunvus individual charar- 
ter of the Lnglsh If he had happened 
to be born in 4 Contmental country 
he would almost certamly have been a 
member of the Roman Cathole Church , 
bis enerens wonld have redounded to 
ts credit and added to ats strength 
The Church of Fagland has acver sought 
te moke use of roligrous roformets and 
enthisnests Tt let Jolin Wesley go, 
anel Winteficht and many another who 
ight have incicised ats power to do 
good ft ht them establish boches 
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that weakened both its intluence and 
its material fabric. 

Later it paid no heed to the 
intellectual struggle through = whrt 
Newman, Manning. and others passed. 
as the result of the Osford 
movement, towards 
authority. as the ruling 
principle in religion. It 
«lid nothing to keep them 
within its boundaries The 
Most poetical theologian 
and themost philunthropic 
prelate of the age became 
shining lights of the 
Church of Rome. The 
strength of that Chuteh 
has deen its cathe 













within its bord 
reformers aul f 
whe struck 
untraveHed pats, 
Francis of Assisi, samt 
Benedict, Savonareba, 
Tames that will occur te 
wl, amd a great many 
others cauld be (arenas ed 
as evidence 

The genius of th 
Koman Church gs Latin 
and therefore comprehen 
nM The genins of the 
Wetititions at E 
allows ta each imdeya 
ihe fullest freedena to 
stipe bis own destiny 
and te follow his own 
inspirations. Those whe 
ecammot it in comfortably 
with what exits are at bbernty to 
create semething mote te theac inelitus 
tien and te gather followers Tha 
me Chuteh ete 
gle there have 
TOWN Up some four hundred ditrtent 

igious communities Onee the process 
of splitting off began, it coud not be 
stopped. “Fhe right of private pudgement 
lowed everyone to detide just what 
interpretation he os she would put 
wpun the Bible These whe outgrew 
the formalaries of une sect left it and 
founded anuther. Sumetimes the foundet 
would be a great divine like Wesley, 
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sometimes great lady lke the Countrss 
ot Huntingdon, sanctimes a mat 
tushly-enttiwated anteticet tke 
Tiving, sometimes ene whe hal atcely 
been tos howl at all dike Willan Root 
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usual, and may still be heard, at 
Salvation Army mectings. 

Emerson was wrong when he wrote 
in the forties : “‘ The religion of England 
is part of good breeding.“ That is true 
of an important, though not a large 
part of the nation. It was fashionable 
to go to church in the Victorian Age ; 
therefore, the churches were full ; there- 
fore the writer of a book published in 
1851 said: Whether there be really 
more vital religion among us. than 
existed Gfty years ago we have noIneans 
of judging, but that there is at the 
present) period a much more general 
teeoguition of its duties and ordinances 
among all ranks of the people, and that 
society at binge proferses at least to be 
Koverned by its kuws cannot be disputed.” 
This was the period in which Emerson 









SIGNALMEN ON THE NAVIGATING BRIDGE 
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said: " When you see on the Continent 
the well-dressed Englishman come into 
his ambassador's chapel and put his 
face for silent prayer into his smooth- 
brushed hat, one cannot help feeling 
how much national pride prays with 
hin, and the religion of a gentleman. 
So far is he from attaching any meaning 
to the words that he believes himself 
to have done almost the generous | thing, 
and that it is very c ig in 
him to pray te G 

Of the governing Englishman that 
was true, with individual exceptions, 
He went to church because it was the 
custom of well-bred people to do 
so; he took whatever part in the 
maintenance of religious observances 
was considered proper. He might 
have family prayers, for example, to 
which the servants would 
be summoned ; he might 
read the lessons or hand 
round the collection-plate. 
Kut when it ccased to be 
fashionable tago tochurch 
he was sein there no 
longer, except upon special 
necasions, 

But this was not the 
wav of the mass of English 
people, AU very large 
number continued to feel 
the need fur common 
worshipgon Sunday, and 
draw from it genuine 
refreshment of soul. They 
never went io church of to 
chapel (until latety all 
places of worship outside 
the Establishment were 
called chapels) because it 
was the fashion to be seen 
there; they did not cease 
to go when the fashion 
changed. Among the mass 
rather than among the 
governing class must the 
religious spirit of the 
nation be looked for, It 
is the spirit which came 
into being not at the 
English Reformation, 
regatded as the act of a 
king, and which was not 
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really popular (John Richard Green <avs 
that when Queen Mary came to the 
throne “ the Mass was restored with a 
burst of enthusiasm"), but in the days. 
when the Puritans struggled against the 
forces of the Established Church tor 
freedom to worship God in their own way. 
The Church of England had at that 
time altered the formulae ef teligion, 
but not the spirit, which had been im 
the Church of Rome. It resented: any 
departure ftom its formulae ; it wished 
to say," Thus far and no farther" to 
tee tide of inno in. That having 
imed the right uf private judgement 
for itself, it could net in justice deny it 
nit But 
the Hible 
Te 
was 
JOR Green 
im: Noo gre, moral chi 
ever passed aver a nation than passed 
over land between the Liter: part 
ob Elizabeth's reign and the felt 
between) RKoundheads and Cav. 
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Mus Me spread 


every chins. 
Paciten View of Lile 

That impule cular m Paritan 
ism, which was eR uggeralen lie te 
the folly of dhe Chori ot Balan wel 
the governors of the realm an trying te 
check the results af Bible trading 
And the mmpress deft by Puntaneim 
on the English character is by ne niecaty 
exhausted vet ft has bal ots bad 




















sides) it bred hvpecring and cant, 
which are mote conumen in England and 
among the At.oneans of English stock 


than amung any other people | it ston) 
m the way of natural gaiety and 
recreation and pleasuring > tt was afraid, 
of beauty and adornment. The Poritan 
cut himself sternly off from amusements 
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and delights belonging te this lite in 
erdet te be cetten of descr the 
Dlesstdaess ef the ae 
hived ino 
word whol 
trithin and 
asa) Father catly 
ottlemled and s cerely threatenmyg son 
xhevens punishinent to these whe, 
Uke Jeli Banyan im tas veuth, phived 
at qptobably our tap cath and, 
Wntetants His fare te the absantterently 
caTaest until they were ade te aves 
Thenelves as Olen Crenmwell 
TM spite at hin 6 and de 
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Tyranny Barn of Higniey 


When te this trembling: 
Socal habit of mind was ahded the 
theery of Prsbyteran autherity, th 
Fantans threatened hberty ax well a 
fev. Tins theory was the natural ont 
come of the idea that every achen 
ought to be regulated by divine ordi. 
hance. It set up as the wleal furin of 
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Rovemiment the alsalute cute of the 
srsants of 4 wheh meant the 
Presbyters chosen to consiuet divine 
service amd te Took altir the moras ot 
Ubu congregations Smee they were 
the men Hie MeL wtitnately mte 
Che mand and putpeses of the Uglies 
they mast be titted to wield despot 
pewer Hse who were the otha! 
eAponents of the Presbytenan duc tine 
chumed the nght) te evtermmate 
* heretes "just as the Roman Catholy 
Tnqueation had claimed i. they were 
hot to be spared even of they Tepented 
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“If this be bloody and 
extreme,” wrote the chief 
of these exponents with 
self-satrsfied blasphemy, 
“Fam content to be so 
counted with the Holy 
Chont.” 

Sa, within half a 
hundred years of the 
English Reformation, the 
strongest of the reformed 
sects Was putting forward. 
cxartlythesune intolerant 
demands as these to whi 
Rome had clung, and the 
Church of England way 
actually exercising 
Untough the Ecclestaste al 
Comumwon, a tyranny 
epttite as galling a» the old, 

I more aresnmuble, 
Sacduse at bad behind it 
no tradition or body ot 
tha tome, bat merely the 
personal opmiuns ant 
sentiments of the arch 
Uisheps Both these evils 
were the resulls of eflorts 
te contzel the minds of 
the nation Tf, when the 
Bible began to be read 
Heels atut the lampn were 
taken oll the ecbagittis 
spint, there had bean no 
attanpts made to binder 
the desulopment of that 
Spit nas many direc tony 
as it chose t6 take there 
would have wn no 
tvaxgerated = Purtanism: 
fhen the Calsumst plan 
of government by Presa ters would have 
eamned no bold im Lagland, then the 
Chuteh wonhh aut bate capelled -0 
large aonumber of ity finest minetes, 
then it would nut have reqaned a civil 
War to prove that” Presby ter was only 
pret writ large and to cast out 
rally the desire tot tolagious perme cuton: 

Never sme the trage failure ol 
Cromwell te justify the claim te earthly 
power made by the “ servants of God 
has there been any effort of any wish 
among the Enghsh peuple to pom 
amy man for be telysous bebefs 
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tlisabilities inflicted upon Roman The sutstets weie ett 
Catholics, and the fury with whieh at that behet Phe levity ante retin af 
times they were assailed were dite, net the Restoration stage. the disregard: of 
to their religion, but te ther polities, metal standard whidk led. an ene 
to their setting the authority ot the daection, 1 atraphan at ov 
the authority af theit Hose of Comin uipler Watpale’s 
othe civil gevermment management, ne! thet, ti the 
ntintied refusal te give Jews" fastess of tute 1, he tetial 
the same electoral vights as Chrstians of the leaned, as well as (he witty, te 
afose, Rot from any intention te be beand by doctrines dawn fiom the 
penalise them fur theit faith, tat from: wete merely surface taille. tn 
asuspicion that they might be a danger Peed the dias of the peopl 
to the State. Drsaste Monysh the aintvence, se far as it wis 
Civil War was swallowed cup the oon the Hyble, remand firmly tive 
petseruting 9 Tt was followed hy fesk soliclitw ote the ava 
a centary of the widest te lo engendered gray 
those whe looked at Eng tition ter business, 
outside only, 1¢ seenied Hh tewards industry, 
reared and feft hot 3 and fa 
of the drawbacks of 
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THE GWIFT ARMOURED CAR GESIDE iTS MAMMOTH OFFSPRING 
The ¢reas are ranged ahemgwide ther charges. Ube hage fank om the left quite vershademitue the 
amenued card whe Bit was tte cations Show and curnterwane, the [ate i deuged fer af lane 
over cough and broken gesuel. and lumntets fetwerd, taking data iry tm ite stride, fhe wane bier 
Jugeemaut car The mente on the mgt, qeawwing great speed. sa mvaluslde ba uw can tral 
Fede ae Paden the 
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NCERS PASS WITH FLUTTFRING PENNANTS AND RATTLING BITS 
them tyetee ae ee rh use tf tae 
me Es ture eh with ual 
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SHERWOOD FORESTERS ON THE MARCH WITH THEIR REGIMENTAL BAND 
Diente wes the stat wn compa dts. 
theemunkoetth bates or 
Deaton uw the ee sd attest 
tbe eeqlment ca ned the 
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ROYAL ENGINEERS BRIDGE-BUILDING IN TIMES OF PEACE 


+ Marie frtine ceaecteu 1 
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OVAL ENGINEERS TESTING [HE LINE OF A FIELD TELEPHONE 
Fae etek men of the Mots Arty, the kngneecy ar equaby at here wlio laying telephene 
aires, ig tee lies titalee heats hte of ete Ong stands tea cexunettal eck sba Su the alone 
Photograph an cer is wero getting inte touch with bre headquarters Ly mean ed the fend teleptear 
Dunng Attiy thateusie the wtnte bard rated the athcer’s bat un Itcates the fucce tn whieh fee rics 
Veen, tnale & agen, 16 
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ENGLISH AIR SCOUT GETTING READY TO TAKE WING 
De Haviland 4 machines were used larrely during the Great War for reconnatwance anid bombing 
duties by the Revyal photueraph shows one of the machines being tanrd up preparatory 
p All control iD the pilot's cockp4t, in the front of which is located the Instrument 
1 many devices to aasist the pilut in flying his machine 
Mow. RAF Oped 











MEMBERS OF THE R.A.F. NURSING STAFF OUTWARD BOUND 
Although the tamous W KALE.’ were disbanded on the termination of the Great Wat, a ceten 
tumber ol women sll Bad employment in the murviag service of the Roval Air Force.” At busst 
(bey wear a bMue unitonn, but when on ective service the khaki unilora: shone bere Thew nuries 

were photographed whes sailing on the Braemar Castie lot service ts the East 
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OFFICER INSTRUCTORS AT A ROYAL AIR FORCE TRAINING SCHOUI 
The others seated) at the ence if this eteny 
Linestushire, are weaning the ofhesal 
waterprnd 
remat 


ENGLISH AIRCRAFT THAT OUTCLASSED THE GERMAN GOTHA 
A party of Kensal Ave bearer offvers rs seen in the gt of a barge tein engine! taplane od the Hanilley 
Page type. Turing the Sater sages nf the Great War anreratt wath as Ubew were used inaitly fhe 
hong drstance rants, and alu as troup carriers lor taking Riga) Au barre kay te b ‘The 
wetbod of conveyance proved to be ihe meat speedy way of transpurting oifcet Gate tut duly 
Peete, BAF Opnd 
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mE VILLAGE GLACKSMITH: A FIGURE FAMED iN SONG AND >TORY 
Ane clink of meta’ on wneta: and the showers of sparks ving upwards im the dim reveswes oof the 
forge are soumale and sights bnown and owed m the village: ot England. Jat such a man as the 
uth seen m the above photograph, shocing the bore that stands panentiy waiting the completion 
of bis tack, susptred the poeto that holds 4 tavoured place among English vere 
Phase, Hevace W. Nicholas 
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Puritanism, it gave the 
English peaple a core of 
God-fearing honesty and 
trie religion which with 
stow the etfevt of both 
the polished immorality 
among the fashionable 
and the degraded habits 
of the very pour, This 
habits were the cen 
sequence, first at thy 
evnival apathy oof the 
Chateh Erslond 
scconily ef the gathering 
af peopl ante towns as 
the qesutt of th 
of maannfietates It ts 
{ene there were te be 
found cletevinin whe det 
Mier best tee mupreve: thy 
conditions art the 
ane ter of tha this of 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT AT A 8G RaiLway TERMINUS — Waketi ld 
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GRAWNY SUBJECT OF KING COAL 

wieted his shift and has 
trom the darkness 

of ty a well earned 

mit pack 
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they wete satirised, nut 
undeserved seckers and politi- 
val hangers-on who were more often 
sewn in the ante-rooms of Ministers than 
in their cathedrals, and sometimes did 
nut teside in their diocese at all. It 
was due to this disastrous disregard of 
duty that the industrial revolution— 
that is to say, the change from home 
work to factory work-—was the cause of 
so much inisery and degradation. If 
the Church had boldly proclaimed the 
twaching of its Master, Christ, if it had 
demanded that the factory workers 
should be treated fairly and had 


but as a bod 














denounced the em; 

who refused decent 
conditions of labour, if 
the shameful crneltien 
practised upon little 
children had aroused the 
» same indignation as the 
proposal to prevent clergy- 
men from holding several 
offices at once, one of the 
most painful pages in 
English history would not 
have had to be written, 
and there would have 
been no such crop of evils 
as were gathered in the 
years that followed--evils 
from which the English 
still suffer to-day. 

Tt might have seemed to 
an obyesver who did not 
know how deeply the 
Puritan strain of personal 
teligion had penetrated - 
into the English character 
that the nation had lost 
its faith, and that any 
revival of belief which 
might occur would be in 
the direction of a vague 
Deism tather than 
Christianity. He would 
have listened to conversa- 
tions in fashionable houses: 
which made religion a 
joke. He would have seen 
how the bishops were men 
of fashion or of business 
rather than right reverend 
fathers in God, and how 
parsons were put on a level with upper 
servants, though they were not paid quite 
sowell. He would have been horrified by 
the squalor and coarseness of the city 
pour, as illustrated by notices outside 
gin-shops announcing that anyone could 
“get drunk for a penny, dead dmnk 
for twopence.” And he would have been. 
justified by the surface indications in 
concluding that religion had ceased to 
‘be an active force in English life. 

Had an observer visited the country 
again after, say, twenty-five years’ 
interval, he would have been astonished 
by the spirit of devotion and of well-doing 
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which had driven out the apathy 
of the past, and he would have learned 
that this spirit arose the men 
and women who had been most deeply 
influenced by Puritanism, among the 
less wealthy anil ess considered section 
of the middle class, 

Like the later movement which began 
a century afterwards, the religions: 
revival known ax Methodism was started 
by Oxford men. John Wesley, whove 
gifts as a leader and organiet gave tt 


permanence and tumed what without him. 
might have heen a local sect inte a 
world-wide community, was a Fellow of 
Lincoln ; his brother Charles, the writer 
of se many fambar bymis, held a 
scholanhip at Chast Church 5 George 
Whiteneld, the impassioned preacter 
who “ converted" theusands ata ltne, 
was a sevvttor of Pembioke. 

None of these men ot the ethene who: 
¢ the movement its direvton, wished 
at frst to leave the Chareh of Enehatel 








PERILOUS WORK TMAT PROVIDES FUEL FOR ENGLAND'S FALTORILS 
Although auch has bern dene of tecewt sear be anvtecrale fle hard and trying condituans atte 
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eh se area in the alee phutengeagih 
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They hoped to stir up the fires of energy 
and sacrifice within that body, and 
John Wesley could never reconcile 
himself to the idea that he had created 
a rival organization. A rival it proved 
to be, however, in spite of its formder’s 
wish, the most powerful of the many 
nt the Church 
ing what its 
: fame Methodisin 
er inctheds of life 
and self-examination which were en- 
joined upon members of the new sect. 










Noncoslormity and the Poor 


Wy among them who, 
ns, prided themselves. 
id, Hike Will Maskery, 


There we 
like the | Purt 
on their holiness, 














damb dogs 
le shepherds. But the greater 
r osincere and humble be- 
fevers, humestly seeking for a warmer 
faith and oa practice mere in accord 
with Chistian teaching than they could 
tind elsewhere, . 

Ht might lave been supposed that, 
with loaders of education and cultivated 
address, the new "methods would have 
atiiieted many of the same type. But 
for some teason it remained a form of 

b whieh vara chiefly te the peor 
and those who, although they were well 
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‘The true! 





s that it failed to become 

ver considered 
oncontormist 
hed Church. 
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as tu betung tu the Estal 
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use out of the 
they were bom drift 
ads the Church, purely as a social 
Mane a 

the depree 
as compared with “Church 
eighteenth century, doc partly te the 
employment as preachers in chapels of 
education and culture, 
often artisans or smal) shopkeepers, the 
congtegation being tee poor te pay the 
salaries of move accomplished ministers. 
But if Methodism did not either rise 
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to stand on an equality with the 
Church, or succced in reforming the 
Establishment from within, as Wesley 
hoped, it brought about a complete 
change in the character of the clergy. 
Some seized the chance to work upon 
the awakened conscience of the nation 
generally, others were shamed into 
paying greater heed to their duties. 
The result was that in a short space of 
years respect for them revived, the 
profession attracted a better class of 

8, the reproaches against them 
Al-the same time .the 







many cftorts towards making life less 
harsh for those who formed the b of 
the secial pytamid. Then bey 
education of the people : 
change whieh tamed the 
torture-hoises where the 









in- 


foulest 
justice was committed, and where the 
wretched prisoners sulfered all kinds 





vf undeserved miseries, and died in 
hae muinbers from gaol fever, inte well: 
ordered, and as far as posible, humane 
institutions for the iefurmation of 
wrongdoers, not merely for taking 
revenge upon them. 


Surge of Philemtbropic Emotion 


All kinds of societies for assisting 
the needy date from that epoch, at 
which it berasne evident that the mil} 
and the fi wele 
enormously to incre wealth of 
is expressed in) material 

comfort for the few, 

iF ce figures 
the number of the poor, The feeling 
of dread and enmity which made the 
pect Blake speak of “ the dark Satanic 
mulls,” in which prosperity was being 
enlarged at what seemed a miraculous 
rate, filled many even of those who 
profited by th with a wish to do 
anything they could for the relicf of 
the misery and degradation which they 
saw growing around them. 

This national impulse to alleviate 
with one hand the ils and sufferings 
that had been caused by the other 
lasted all through the nineteenth century, 
and has not spent itself yet. 1: accounts 
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for the vast quantity of agencies in 
England which aim at improvement of 
ene kind or another. In ne other land 
do these abound to the same extent, 
nor in any other European country are 
there so large a number of religions 
communities, all preaching more or hss 
the same doctrine, but divided from 
one another by the ceremonial of 
worship, and by differences of opinien 
as to how a church should be governed 
The Establishment adheres to the tute 
of bishops > the Congregationatists make 
the worshippers the ming twaly 

the Methodist communion is ruled bv a 
comerence of ministers T! tras, 
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been much talk ef uniting all Christians 
anane beady, but the ditterences between, 
pattion in the Church iteit have fat 
prevented any achon ftom berm tl 
which sem Ithely te secate umn 
Roughly, these partes may be deseuibed 
a the Bhgh Charch. the bow Charch, 

































and the Broad Chareh theugh the 
Let-mentioned we tete beard of tt 
the days caf Chaths Kingsley anil 
Fiaktick Bentsen View than at ts 
at optresent Twas the resolt ot the 
reawtion leon the deetines of the 


whieh came inte 
(the mnetecnth 
the 


Vhgh Cire party 
Deine m the tist halt 
century These al 











ENGLANO’S JEWRY: YOUNG ISRAEL 
The Day of Ateneinent wes the Great Synagncur at Aldzate, Leah, 
Jews and grevels Lad. pe 

(an appr, this slay ot dave ter the Hebrew rate. b 
by the Hrentiles, because 1d the nunietous wate practi shames 
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ft among the happ 
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nether Oxford movement, 
ing that the C 


cattiest. Chri 
Rome, The prac 
this theory were 


the Church of 
consequences ol 
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in the adoption of a more 

ritual for the Communion 
(hence the name Ritualist, 
applied to High Churehment 

The “ refarms " thus introduced into 
many parish net always with the 
approval of the parishioners, had the 
effect in some plices, especially in the 
poorer districts of the great cities, of 
quickening the spirit, of the Church. 
several of the Ritualists had a strong 
and wholesome influence upon masses 
of people — the names of Father Dolling. 
Father Stanton, Father Markonochie, 
occur immediately as examples. But 
im other places the results were merely 
increased spiritual pride in the clergy 
and dissension among their flocks. 

















Worse than this for the Church was the 
drift, towards Rome which was caused 
among the Anglicans by the examination 
of the claims af the two bodies to have 
inherited the gifts conferred by Christ 
on His Apostles. A number of clergy- 
men of high distinction went over, and 
two af them, Newman and Manning, 
were, in course of time, made cardinals, 

The bow Church party in England 
seemed for a time to be strengthened 
by the Oxford movement. It had a 
great deal in common with the Noncon- 
formist attitude towards doctrine as 
well as ritual; it denied that the 
priesthood had the authority claimed 
for it by the High Church party; it 
acknowledged its affinity with the 
Puritans who were regarded by Ritual- 
ists as pestilent sectaries. scarcely 
Christians at all. The Low Churchmen 
might easily be brought to agree to 
union with the Free Churches. 1t is the 
High Churchmen who oppose the recog- 
nition of any ministry that has not 
the authority of * apostolic succession © 
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Thetr doctrine 1 that the suceson 
has been kept up sme the tame of the 
Apostles by the Lavimg on of hinds m 
the at of commrating pret. Ths 
33 the Roman datnne but the Roman 
Church denies the vahdity of Anglican 
orders, mamntumns thit the Angle en 
Chunt broke was atthe Reformat 
and Tecan 4 stlismitx baby ithe 
sume te ptiash that the Antic us moke 
against the Nom uatermists 

Thus rt will be ane tstoadl relies 
matters in Embed we ditt ult for out 
sides tocunravd One they aon 
the greutes? amteres? anda verre we the ment 
among the Enoiish peopl ven at 
feet times the aght as te lew ina h 
amd what kind of telyaeis mstracts om 
should In given in ekimentany sb 
influned posters und iad pe 
continverss bth Bat thete won 
Joppar the same unportan ce atte he Lite 
matters of tele f Mews ant mote the 
Me pet 
ab that se tomy as 
the Liws atid 
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dratarge ther obhgatiom as good 
parens ther ne peed nor does there 
2vist ant mht te demand that thes 
shal sulworthe fo any pater tenets 
oe conte to any pitticwlas method of 
worship 

Hafore easing the subjet of the 
tifhienee CQareed by Tuntinem upon 
Ue Path « tek we MUAt Hote 
the ettect mt Trad a hin thet the 
Ment sarcessfrl wf colomars atid 
empare baths an the makin world 
Veo was net ie truth amtil after the 
Puntan onflaance wae tablished: that 
the expanses of banded Tea ue at Ue 
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have dwavs bean of ano utventit 
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WHERE THE MERRY GO ROUND DISPLACES TME COMMON AROUND 
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she could: tind patency that Was 
by white mend ond cttke there needy, 
People of om own whe ho new tenble 
Ue comeense itt Before dis the 
Plopet oof sending et conus te 
Newfannddind apenas dis evans by 
Sbetiin Cabot fad been dis tsed, 
thouh nothing came obit ont wo kit 
to diter qe te colonise Vaste aba in 
this way Phos the amputk tow ards 
ACIATING pow sions in the New Workd 
whib hid ken bionbt to the knew 
hdge of Europe by the wort of 
aNplorers mest Spansh md) Porta 
Ries ws net amom, the Pacdish 1 
iste lor udventare nor the desite for 
wader herons uid riher opportunities 
but an the tase mstines the possibility 
of fmding dumping Qoune’s for thes 
who Woubkd the commonur dth 
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It ts true that before 
inv actaal colonpation 
tevanmshkshad beent then: 
ind purslons joumes 
made for the sthe of 
trading — Conyp my sus h 
as the Muscovy Company 
(r5§0) which ,ot ¢ 
concession front Ey sn the 
Termble te Ag) busines 
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with Russa and the 
Vast India Company 
(itu) were formed to 
carry Pals woes te 
far countries The 
Tivalwthin sca tevers 


too mudethanslves ind 
thom who ttted out that 
cxpeditians mh by 
pines and: priv itecnin., 
thes were eartunly 
alventutous but thes tad 
no ader of setthn amy 
when onteidcot dha own 
oun 

When Rdach uw tte 
atone Vitaainay the 
rttampt Lula tae over 
fee aus the stthrs found 
that they would bare 
work hud te yet eo hvin, 
Thes had expected to ba 
poking op cold oud 
waver Shit wos dhe om 
ducement wha bh lad thes 
Cather etlel Spanias te Seah nd 
Conte Amores al Portree te tte 
Maly Poninsnli tofind proce smetis 
wos the oonly moti at that time ter 
atin, CISL pessessiotts Not 
until the desire for trade md we dt wes 
replayed by the deste te gmt sane hint 
where allcontd wershtpte el wthes ete 
ind dive ev liber under ays met 
sevarnment sated ta tte: men dul 
Entsth cotemsition in reahty bec 
to founsh net until thon wie the 
foundmg of the British Overs is FE mypate 
taken in hind 

Now the assurance ot the Puntins 
ther thes were a ehoen people proved 
smghty wid to the spread of the Finish 
ovrthe cath — Phey went torch fecling 
cettain that Gad was wath them as He 
had been woth the Isradites an the 
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widerness. gunn them towards the 
Promised Land They were st 
that they had divine sanction fer driving 
before them the heathen, as the Israchtes 
did the Amatekites and the rest of the 
tribes which worstnpped) other gets 
than Jehovah Ino time dus uselul 
COnVICtAML petteated the entire Faglists 
Ration, oat allevents. these portions 
of it which were ef amy anc m the 
setllement. of nattenal pote The 
Doke of Marlborough declare! that has 

ietortes were due to his emplovment 
as an agent of Provide ne 

When the Englet tuted the French 
ont of Canela amt dda the Spamsh: 
tut of the West Indies, the Por 
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out of what are new Uhe struts Sette 
ments, and the Dutch art ot Noeth 





America tev gave thanks to 
Miteclity ter wing them 
as His onstruments ated 
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nite That they shenket 
rabeut othe eurh Tb 
offends and the offeers 





wlo Vek ane etikatgest 
Une Eanpire enqosedd ge attr 
certanty that tiew were 
dlomng Geo s wal that the 
be pote had been 
spools cattedwith rubns 
ality. and) that a 
frentt te Gdke avers 
caeverne Lenets ambisbetedd bs 
what Mr Ky 
walled le eset 
Who ahity it was t 
tetul ane 
aeceptemi wait lee 
apes Cres what their 
stpenots diel for them 
Late an the gineternth 
nia bond Cutzen of 
Redleston  dethe ated oa 
book te these whe 
believe that the British 
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kigpure as, ander 
Brovis the greatest 
mstrame reed that 





the workd has ever seen” 
That was the tuth in 
which the kinpire was 
made: that was the spitst 
in which the English 
carried theur nile into the 
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Uttermest parts of the earth Tt ntade 
them steung, if made (hei sometimes 
rathiess, IE ade Thess pst according, 
te ther Mons af pistice, ceverenitly 
humble we thes whe must give account 
ef then dens. foneuratde and 
ete Aindly. when ther was 
that thea kindness would be construed 
‘ x js Bapessthle that the 
Ratsh Panpare caokt have conte 
eu without Chat sprtt, itp a 
that to conkd have bert se ably 
mumtetead, wath ose muah regard fot 
The interest of native peoples, without 
that Gath 
Thetr va 
at utteran 
that ot a yp 
nud Victorian 
asked whether 
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been anywhere in the world anything 
Uke England, where property was sale 

and every man was able to say what he 
liked, and could walk from one end of 
the country to the other in perfect 
security, this making up, according to 
Mr. Roebuck’s opinion, a state of 


HOMEWARD BOUND AT EVENTIDE 
the Cay of Leadon eenptirs ae rapaily as i Billed, 
jad w the cailway stations and prese 


About sp 
he 
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ne Ube tiver, as be 





Wed happine: There is an 
16 make impatient mock of 
wt vauneing that in which 
Sir Charles Adderley indulged---he was 
of the same period as Mr. Roebuck, 
a landlord of wealth and influence who 
was raised to the peerage --when he 
dectaved that “the men and wonwn of 
England, the old Anglo-Saxon race, are 
the best breed in the whole world... 
The absence of 4 too enervating climate, 
tow unelonded skies, and a tov luxurious 
Nature has produced a vigorous race 
of poople which is superior to all the 
world.” 

But it must not be forgotten that 
this racial pride, this vaunting of 
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superiority, were in chief part the causes 
of English supremacy, and that they 
were rooted in the Puritan conception “ 
of a chosen people doing the will of 
the Lord and with a great destiny 
specially mapped out for them by the 
Lord's hand. It was not possible that 
such a belief in them- 
selves and in their mission 
should make the English 
favourites among other 
nations. It was not likely 
that a nation which 
cherished this belief and 
which looked down upon 
holding that 
Neglishman was a 
match for any three 
Frenchmen “or men of 











avoid wounding suscepti- 
sand arousing 
Tesentment. But those 
who approve of the result 
must not cavil tou harshly 
at the means used to 
bring it about 

ft was because they 
considered that they were 
a people set apart for the 
fultlment of a great 
parpose, and therefore 
made “ superior to all the 
world,” that the English 
were able te do what they 
did, that they occupy in 
modem times the place 
which the ru Kenius 
of the Romans maie for their Empire 
in the ancient world, 

What in the English scandalised and 
irritated other nations even more than 
their assumption of superiority was the 
quality which is known on the Continent 
of Europe as their perfidy. Want of 
good faith seems a strange charge to 
Dring against a people which bas prided 
itself especially nyon its perfuct straight- 
fess, upon everybody knowing that 
“an Englishman's word is as good as 
his bond.” Yet this is the accusation 
regularly made when there is conflict 
between England and any other country 
—her statesmen are taunted with being 
hypocrites, with professing one kind of 
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MAN GOING FORTH TO HIS LABOUR MORNING AT A LONDON STATION 
trom about 4 am comardsa anit wiceewwsm of trate arises ab evens Londen terminay biugie 
bundreds if thunands of Luvuen men and tlesks ata shop avuvtants if beth wars fr nn the onal ing 

salary. Here i dvran & soll wxtwo of the prarwuc ativan ug ‘ail tf Lavesgred Steret tor 
Termuanus of Ube Ureat Lastern Kaslway whch serves the crowdet afta of alte molregeitan wes 
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morality and following another: the 
favourite Continental caricature of John 
Bull is a hideous figure of a man turning 
up his eyes piously while he holds a 
Kible in onc band and picks a pocket 
with the other. 

The explanation of this low estimate 
ish oud faith seems to lic in 
that they have had different 





of 
this, 





standards (or their public and their 
private morality. 


As individuals the 


English ave careful to stand by their 
hargains, to ntake to misrepresentatians, 
tw be true and just in all their dealings. 
often through: 
men sted diplomatists said 










one nd done ther. Such 
discrepancies between profession and. 
Practice are very lik 










cleared np so 
chicanery on 








themselves. They care very li 
other nations think about 





& CHARACTER 


ure contemptuous of abuse, they pier 
letting themselves be misjudged to 
oficring the explanations which would 
pat their critics right. Further, their 
firm assurance of being the instruments 
of the Almighty has sometimes ted 
them on to act in such a manner as 
would cause them painful mi 





if they were not conscious of their own 
rectitude. 

‘The reproach af“ perfide Albion” 
it is true, back to 
century, 


dates, 
the eaghtoenth 
when political 
low, when 
ie upon any oF ne 
tan the exper 
of profit, when poli 
did net even ue 
Petend that they 
acted honestly. Barhe 
tehated how fie had cone 
versed with many who bad. 
stirred up the fon lo 
make war upon Spain 
alter the altair af 
© Jenkins’ car," which was 
posed to have been cut 
W by Spaniards aml was 
wil to beat up a tiene 
of am 
tien, 
net one, did in the ke ant 
Vo the suite uF 
attempt te justity. their 
seoncduct, which they as 
treely cundenined as they 
would done in 
commenting on any 
proceeding in history. in 
which they were totally 
nneencerned.” Napoleon 
had seme reason to complain that he 
could not understand English policy aed 
to blame the refusal of the English 
Government to give up Malta after they 
had promised to do so in the Treaty of 
Amiens. 

But the cry of perfidy has been kept 


















































apable uf being g up yptil quite recent days, and some 
no staig of pation is required to cleat the 
tr 


Tet us take two examples. 
, it is said, declared in the 
ties of last century their 
their troups out of 
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